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Neoprene Type W has ideal 
processing properties for the stocks 
thiscompounder is thinking about. 
Du Pont’s new general-purpose 
neoprene readily forms a smooth 
sheet in which compounding in- 
gredients can be dispersed quickly 
and uniformly. It has excellent 
resistance to mill breakdown; 
won't stick to mill and calender 
rolls even at high temperatures. 

Tests show that plasticity. proc- 
essability. scorching tendency and 





® For complete information 
on Neoprene Type W, see 
Report 49-3. Ask for your 
copy if you haven't received 
one. See your Du Pont 
representative or send 


us your request. 











cure rate of Type W are practi- 
cally unaffected even after two years 
of normal storage. 

Type W can be vulcanized with 
conventional rubber accelerators 
and sulfur. Or, like the other neo- 
prenes, it can be cured without 
sulfur. With this flexibility in com- 
pounding, cure rates can be varied 
over a wide temperature range 
with less effect on processing 
safety. 

Try Neoprene Type W at your 
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first opportunity and check its 
many advantages for yourself. 
Samples are available on request. 
Just write: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals 
Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 


Tune in to Du Pont 
“Cavalcade of America,” 
Tuesday Nights —NBC Coast to Coast 
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ROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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with Editoria 
under the act of 


March 3, 1879. Subscription United States and Mexico, $3.00 per Year; Canada, $4.00; Al! Other Countries $5 00; Single Copies 35 Cents. Address Mai] to New York Office. 
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Packing unit molded from Hycar by Kirkhill Rubber Co., Los Angeles, California 


= . 4 Hycar Packing Unit 
ie 
















Swivel joints made by Chiksan Co., Brea, California 


How fo twist a pipe, yet keep it leak-proof 


RANSFERRING liquified pe- 

troleum gas from tank cars to 
ships used to be a tough job. Dis- 
charge pipes couldn’t be twisted or 
turned to hit the right spot, at just 
the right angle. 

But an easy way to do the job was 
found after two tricky problems 
were licked. One problem went by 
the boards when the Chiksan Ball 
Bearing Swivel Joint was developed. 
This unique joint makes it possible 
to twist and turn pipe to just about 
any angle. The other problem— 
leak-proofing the joint—was solved 
with a packing unit made with 
Hycar American rubber. 

The Hycar Packing Unit, a flex- 
ible seal between the metal parts, 


exhibits minimum volume change 
under service conditions. It effec- 
tively stops leakage of gas or liquid 
flowing from one section to another. 
Swivel joints are used successfully 
wherever gases or liquids are trans- 
ferred or transported—such as re- 
fineries, chemical plants, dairies, 
food processing plants, bottling 
works and canneries. 


Hycar was chosen for the leak- 


H 





Americal phen 


yY U.S. Pat. Of 


proofing job because it has such a 
wide range of qualities. It is resis- 
tant to oil and gas, abrasion, and 
does not flow even under extreme 
pressures. Hycar compounds can 
be varied from extremely soft to 
bone hard, and made in many colors. 


Hycar may be just what you’re 
looking for to answer a problem 

. to make better, more saleable 
products. For Hycar is used as a 
base material . . . as a plasticizer 
for vinyl resins ... as a modifier 
for phenolics . . . as an adhesive 
base ... as a latex for coating or 
impregnating. Send for complete 
information. Just write Dept. HA-11, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ... 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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Philistine — One afraid of new ideas 


Philblack’ O -The best idea yet for making 
“cold” rubber tougher 


_ Ainanen— O and ‘‘cold’’ rubber are a perfect combination for long-wearing 
tire treads. The qualities of abrasion resistance imparted to ‘cold’ rubber 
by this HAF (High Abrasion Furnace) black are unequalled by any other type 
of black. Compounds made with Philblack O demonstrate long flex life and 
excellent resistance to aging, cracking, chipping and cut growth. 


In natural rubber, “cold” rubber, or GR-S, wherever abrasion resistance is 
paramount, use Philblack O. Send for a trial order today! Philblack O is avail- 
able in bags or in bulk. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 
EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. West Coast agent: Harwick Standard 
Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. %A Trade-mark 
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Announcing 


AY De | 
in the series 


of 


@TUEX — Tetramethyl Thiuram 

















Disulfide. 


@TUEX has been added to Monex 


in the Nauget Line. It, too, has 
proven commercially to be 

@ Dustless 

@ Free-Flowing 

@ Faster Dispersing. 
When ordering Monex and Tuex 
specify NAUG ETS 
made only by 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


PROCESS - ACCELERATE - PROTECT 
with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 





Naugatuck(S\Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ont. 
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x Indispensable T0 YOU 
~ IN THE RUBBER 
~> INDUSTRY— 










ives Your Products 


PROTECTION and SALES APPEAL 
at little Cost! 


BEACOFINISH—a unique family of coating materials conceived to give your 
products greater durability and eye appeal. These highly concentrated wax 
emulsions that can be diluted with up to four parts of water can be used 
with the utmost safety and economy. 





BEACOFINISH is therefore of four-fold importance to you:— 


1. It Protects your products against their natural enemies— 
air, sunlight, moisture and excessive handling. 


THE 


EACON 


gMirr. 


2. I¢ Improves the appearance of your product for its uniform 
coating stimulates greater consumer interest. 


3. It's Economical because its high dilution potential (without 
losing efficiency) allows one gallon to cover 15,000 sq. ft. 


4. It's Safe being a wax in water emulsion, it eliminates the 
fire and health hazards of volatile-solvent based finishes. 






ry “Ge 
} BEACOFINISH can be applied by dipping, sponging, spraying or brushing— 
y, dries in about 20 minutes—faster if force-dried—to give a hard protective 
coating of great elasticity. 
C0 M PA iy y BEACOFINISH may be ordered in Neutral or Black, in varying degrees of 
/ as luster from brilliant to dull. It is so concentrated, from one drum you can 
4 temical obtain potentially up to five drums of superior coating for your products. 
nufacturers 
97 BICKFORD STREET CONSULT US—WRITE US TODAY 


BOSTON 30, MASSACHUSETTS 
€ 


In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., Reg'd. 


Let us show you how BEACOFINISH can make your products more attractive and 
saleable—protect them from damage—you from loss—in production and transit! 





774 St. PAUL ST. W.. MONTREAL 
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NOMOGRAPH FOR LATEX AND LATEX COMPOUNDS 


GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Importers and Compounders of Natural and Synthetic Rubber Latex 
GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (Canada) LTD. 


Verdun Industria! Building, Verdun, Montreal, Quebec 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 

525 Washington Highway, Buffalo 21, N. Y. ° 347 Madison Ave., Suite 1803, New York 17, N. Y. 
First National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio ° 2724 West Lawrence Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
Pennsylvania Bldg., Room 512, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

EXPORT AGENT: 

BINNEY AND SMITH COMPANY 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Exclusive agency for sale of Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan latex in U.S. A. 
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EXPERIENCE 
and 
PERFECT 
CONTROL 


.. So does the manufacture 


of PELLETEX Carbon Black 


PELLE TEX 


The SRF Standard of the Industry 
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Marvinol’s extra toughness 
and dryness make plastics 
products more durable and 
pleasant to touch. 


NEW THINGS IN PLASTICS 


... faster, better with 





Marvinol’s superior flexi- 
bility in low temperatures 
pays off in products sub- 
jected to severe exposure 
and cold weather. 






HE ENTIRE EFFORTS of our 
y green development. labora- 
tories are for our customers 
benefit. All the formulation. com- 
pounding and processing informa- 
tion developed here is at’ your 
disposal since it is only through 
you that Marvinol-based products 
reach the consumer market. Write 








In products that must resist 
chemical and abrasive ac- 
tion, Marvinol fortifies against 
oils, acids, wear, tear. 


Superior dimensional stability 
makes Marvinol idea! in prod- 
ucts that must not shrink. 


vinyl resin 





Processors find Marvinol o 
big time-saver because of 
its shorter pre-mix, open 
mill and Banbury cycles. 


If your product is one of these 
basic plastic shapes ... one made 
from them, or even one that has 
possibilities for manufacturing 
: from plastics, you'll find produc- 
? tion time-savings and extra qual- 
: ity in using Marvinol vinyl resin. pt 
To improve your product test this ( ; 


remarkable vinyl polymer. 


SEE WHAT 


Extruders of wire products, 
tubing, belting and other 
continuous cross - sectional! 
shapes benefit from Mar- 
vinol's faster extrusion. 


OFFERS YOU 





Marvinol may be ex- 
truded, calendered, in- 
jection molded, made 
into dispersions for cast- 
ing film, spreading on 
fabric and slush mo!ding. 







Field engineers and + 
tomer research labora- 
tories provide helpful 
technical service to Mar- 
vinol viny! resin users. 


@ 






RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND 
STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY 

THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY e¢ AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


“"BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN’’ 





MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 2-0-2 airliners « 
Advanced military aircraft ¢ Revolutionary rockets and missiles 
Electronic fire control systems ¢ Versatile Marvinol resins (Martin 
Chemicals Div.) e DEVELOPERS OF: Mareng fuel tanks (li- 
censed to U.S. Rubber Co.) ¢ Stratovision aerial rebroadcasting 


to Chemicals Division, Dept. I-11. 
THe GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE 3, Mb. 
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{in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) e Honeycomb 
construction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) « New 
type hydraulic automotive and aircraft brake e Permanent 
fabric flameproofing « LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard 
the peace, build better living in far-reaching fields. 
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What's the real test, the 

mE a ee ee final proof, of the worth of 

any product or service? To 

the user of industrial solvents. the answer lies in the 

measure of operating efficiency, economy, and quality 
of final product his solvents are bringing about. 


In many cases, the degree of purity, uniformity, close 
boiling ranges. and freedom from foreign tastes and odors 
largely determine how smoothly, how efficiently, how 
successfully, and how economically a plant is operating. 
And, in case after case where this is true, users are switch- 
ing to SKELLYSOLVE . . . because they are seeing how 
SKELLYSOLVE is helping countless other plants save 
money and produce better products. 


That's the “proof of the pudding,” the honest test. of 
SKELLYSOLVE. It won’t take you long to discover the 
advantages of SKELLYSOLVE’S purity, uniformity, close 


boiling ranges. and freedom from foreign tastes and 
odors. It won't take you long to realize the value of 


La SKELLYSOLVE’S famed dependability of supply—which 
virtually assures you of an uninterrupted supply, even 
when emergencies arise. 

And, should you ever desire competent counsel on pro- 


duction problems, or should unusual trouble suddenly 
develop, you will quickly see what it means to have avail- 
able the skill and experience of trained SKELLYSOLVE 
Technical Fieldmen. 


Do as more and more industrial solvent users are doing 
every day—line up with dependable, proved SKELLY- 
SOLVE, made by the pioneer of large scale production 
of hexane, heptane, and octane type naphthas from 
natural gas. Get the full SKELLYSOLVE story now... 


contact us today. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
twpiA RUBBER WORLD 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK ¢ AKRON ¢ CHICAGO « BOSTON 
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y REINFORCING FURNACE BLACK 


Kosmos 60 (an R F black) is an extraordinarily good black because of the way it is made and what it 
can do. Created from a particular oil and under controlled heat and reactions in our own furnace process, 
Kosmos 60 is fitted for easy and efficient processing, fast extrusion, less nerve, proper smoothness, tight 
cure, mighty reinforcement, high electrical conductivity and superb resistance to wear and flex crack cut- 
growth. Standardize on Kosmos 60 to give your products the supremacy they deserve. 





UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK © AKRON e CHICAGO e BOSTON 
CANADA. CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 
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UBBER flooring must be hard 
and scuff- and abrasive-resis- 


tant to withstand long years of 


abusive service. The chart above 
shows how effectively loaded GRS 
stocks are hardened by reinforce- 
ment with PLIOLITE S-6. 


Experience proves that when 
PLIOLITE S-6 and mineral fillers are 
used in combination, very high 
hardness values can be obtained in 
stocks that still 


toughness and durability. 


retain excellent 


November, 1949 


For Improved Hardness 
_ In Rubber Flooring — 
Specify 2 


ETOLITERS 


Another important advantage of 


PLIOLITE S-6 is the fact that it helps 
to eliminate scrap. It acts as a plas- 
elevated 


ticizer at temperatures, 


improving calendering and_ plate 
polishing. As the stock cools. 


PLIOLITE S-6 prevents shrinkage. 


You will find PLIOLITE S-6 well suited 
to all compounds needing a light- 
color. low-gravity stock of 70-100 
durometer hardness with good proc- 
essing characteristics and molda- 


bilitv. It is highly desirable as a 









10 





20 30 


PARTS OF PLIOLITE S-6 


substitute for carbon black. since 
it reinforces natural and synthetie 
rubbers in colored as well as black 


stocks. 


PLIOLITE S-6 is available as a powder 
for your own mixing, or in master 
batches in whatever synthetic 


you select. For complete informa- 


tion and sample. write: Goodyear. 


Akron 16. 


Chemical Division. 


Ohio. 


USE PROVED. 
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G-E silicone gum—for mak- 
ing chemical- and heat- 
resistant rubber. 





ler |? 
G-E silicone mold release 


agents—for superior mold 
lubrication. 


G-E silicone 
rubber compounds 


can increase Fabricators find General Electric silicone compounds give excellent flow, easy 
handling, and short molding cycle for molding and extruding operations. 


your sales 


Interested in new 
business? Then you'll want to investigate G-E silicone 
rubber compounds. 

These remarkable silicone-tormulated compounds 
permit you to extrude dozens of profitable items im- 
possible to make with ordinary rubber. Producing 
parts which are chemically inert. temperature-resist- 
ant, and flexible. these compounds offer rubber mold- 
ers the chance for many interesting new sales outlets. 

The variety of G-E silicone rubber compounds 
available enables you to obtain a wide range of hard- 
ness and elongation properties. You'll find them eas\ 
to handle. too, for they flow smoothly, require a short 
molding cvcle, and hold their uncured shape. These 


GENERAL @@ ELECT 


150 


materials can be extruded and transfer-molded or 
compression-molded. 


Other G-E Silicone Products 
If you're interested in making your own compounds, 
General Electric silicone gum is available for that 
purpose. And for synthetic or natural rubber stocks, 
you can depend on General Electric silicone mold 
lubricants to give you quick, easy release, particularly 
with intricate moldings. 

For information on how G-E silicones can help 
you increase sales. cul costs, and improve your 
products. write to Section 40-11, Chemical Depart- 
ment, General Electrie Company, Pittsfield. Mass. 


nic 
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can come in 


small “packages” 


ES. you can now order a “package” of 
Taylor Accuracy. A complete ‘Taylor Coor- 
dinated Control System in one small compact 


unit that will deliver uniform cures at lowest cost. 


For instance. this ‘Taylor Packaged Unit with 
Double-Duty Process ‘Timer is running a_ big 
mechanical rubber goods vuleanizer. All the 
operator has to do is load his vuleanizer and set 


the cure time. Then ‘Taylor Control takes over 


with an automatically coordinated system of 


time and temperature—faithfully repeating each 
evele again and again. Not long ago the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company installed several 
of these units. and they report: 

Production Increased through increased ef- 
ficiency ... fewer rejects. 

Costs cut greatly through steam savings. 
Manpower saved because operators are re- 
leased for other duties. and from all responsi- 
bility for efficiency processing. 

The instrumentation in every package is de- 


signed from the start to work together. You have 





Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 








IN HOME AND 


INDUSTRY 
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the economy and dependability of air-operated 
control. And you have a complete control system 
in one neat package . . . good housekeeping for 


your plant and easy maintenance for your men. 


Ask your Taylor Field Engineer! He'll analyze 
your problem. then turn the job over to Taylor 
(pplication Engineers— specialists in instrumen- 
tation. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. Instruments for in- 
dicating. recording and controlling temperature, 
pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 
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A NEW FRIEND FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDERS 


MARBON ‘8000 


HiS MEW RESIN, THE MEWEST OF THE MARBON HIGH- 

STYRENE RESINS ,IS INDEED A FRIEND TO THE RUBBER 
COMPOUNDER WHO IS BESET WITH THE PROBLEM OF 
COMPOUNDING LOW GRAVITY, LIGHT COLORED , HIGH 
MODULUS RUBBER STOCKS WITH HIGH TENSILE ANDO 
HIGH ABRASION RESISTANCE. 


a THE WEW LOW-SOFTENING peor "8000" 


Tae on™ wy Wel oe Qeyorcenent 








DIV,V.V Pd BLO) NIE @XO) 22 2X0) PY-W LO). 


GARY INDIANA 
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ROLLS — custom-made” for your machines 


November, 





The ability of Farrel-Birmingham to 
produce rolls to meet your needs exactly 
results from a century of service to the 
rubber industry. 

Experience in building a wide variety 
of roll-equipped processing machines 
guides company engineers in selecting the 
proper metal mixture . . . in determining 
the best method of heating or cooling the 
roll uniformly ... and in designing the 
roll to withstand the punishment it will 
receive in service. 





1949 





Farrel-Birmingham rolls are produced 
in the world's largest specialty roll shop at 
Ansonia—a shop equipped to make rolls of 
any size required, and in many different 
metal formulas, of chilled iron, alloy iron, 
gray iron, Meehanite metal or steel. Here, 
each step in manufacturing is closely con- 
trolled, from metallurgical analysis of raw 
materials to final inspection of the fin- 
ished roll. 

When you need roll renewals or other 
processing equipment, call Farrel- 
Birmingham. 















your 


ncrease, 





..In the rubber industry. ™ 
get these THERMALL. 


e 
Increase Banbury output, save labor/and power costs. 
/ 


/ 
Shorten breakdown time on mills, save labor and power 


costs. f / | 


Improve compounding quality, 
Improve molding quality and reduce curing defects. 


Increase capacity of mixing on open mill by heating 


crude rubber and reclaimed rubber. 
Cut curing time up to 50% and more. 
Increase equipment life, reduce maintenance costs. 


Break down Hard Stocks easier, faster, save labor and 


power costs. 





Reofit Buy uilders//—_ 


ie 
Thermall equipment is extremely economical to operate. 


‘\ 
Thermall Electronic Heating equipment generates heat 


. 
right where it is wanted, “in the material itself’. 
\ 


Thermall equipment will speed up checking materials in 
laboratory, such as mixed stock, checking for proper 
dispersion of pigments in rubber .. . checking of cord 


fabrics for moisture content... and all other types of 
materials. \\ \ 
SEE THERMALL DEMONSTRATED 
IN YOUR OWN PLANT 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


ELECTRONIC 
RUBBER HEATING 


For full information on the advantages and 


uses and for demonstration, write.... 


W. T. LAROSE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
TROY, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE ... or it doesn’t cost you a cent! 
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our clays in compounding: 





BURGESS POLYCLAY — 





Burgess Polyclay assures more uniform cures. 
Manufacturers of inner tubes, footwear, wire 
and cables and molded goods who complained 
that cures were not uniform, the pH varying 
from 5 to 7, are swinging to Polyclay because 





it gives: 


1) Greater uniformity in cures 
2) Controlled pH + 0.2 
3) Excellent processing characteristics 


4) Good reinforcing 


Distributors of waxes and plasticizers. 


64 Hamilton Street 





GREATER EFFICIENCY 
IN COMPOUNDING 


BURGESS POLYCLAY and BURGESS ICEBERG PIGMENT 


Tests made by independent laboratories show these advantages from the use of 


BURGESS ICEBERG PIGMENT — 


(U. S. Pat. 2,307,239) 





Burgess Iceberg Pigment for manufacturers of 
wire and cable, vinyl, Butyl and neoprene com- 
pounds, Iceberg pigment assures: 

1) Superior electrica! characteristics 

2) Smoother extrusions 

3) Improved release in lead cures 

4) Greatly improved mill release 


5) Excellent curing charactertstics 


Excellent for white and colored stocks 


Send for working samples of either or both these pigments. 


BURGESS PIGMENT COMPANY 


manufacturers of Burgess Pigments for the rubber, plastics, paper, and ceramic industries. 


EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICE 


Paterson, New Jersey 
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HOSE LEAD 
ENCASING PRE 















is but one of many that have produced thousands 





and thousands of miles of close-fitting lead 
sheathed rubber hose. The heart of this Robertson 
Press is the quick-change lead encasing die-block 

. which forms a lead sheath of maximum 


density and uniformity. 


For over 91 years, Robertson has been a leader 
in its specialized field: producing fine high pres- 
sure hydraulic equipment . . . used by leaders 


throughout the world. Robertson Products in- 








clude: Hydraulic Pumps, Lead Melting Pots and 





Furnaces, Lead Sheath Stripping Machines, Dies, 
and High Pressure Hydraulic Equipment for 
special uses . . . Robertson engineers will help 
you solve your lead encasing problems. Write 


us today. 





OPEN LEAD G 
MELTING POT 








LEAD SHEATH . 
STRIPPING MACHINE fe 









131 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK — 
Designers and Builders of aii Types of Lead Encasing Machinery 
. Since 1858 
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STOP RISING COSTS 


WITH 


Piecolyte 
Costs Less... 


erge9) Offers More! 





Piccolyte—a pure hydrocarbon, thermo- 
plastic terpene resin—is low in cost and 
readily soluble in low-cost naphthas, pentane 
and hexane. It is pale and stable in color, 
chemically inert, compatible with many other 
materials, non-toxic. There are nine melting 
points. 

Piccolyte has the same carbon to hydrogen 
ratio as plantation rubber, and has excellent 
tack-producing properties. Ideal for rubber 
tile and other products where light colors and 
tints are demanded. 

Use Piccolyte to keep your costs down with- 
out sacrificing in any way the quality of your 
products. Piccolyte costs less per pound 
today than practically all other resins, yet 
offers the maximum in quality and service. 


Did you get your copy? 


Write for this data booklet, and 
a free sample of PICCOLYTE. 
Give intended use, so we can 
send sample of appropriate 
grade. 





PENNSYLVANIA Fem teath tint Conta Com. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. f : 
Please send me a free sample of Piccolyte, and your new bulletin. | wish to 


CLAIRTON, PENNA. 

POPE REAR Peer x - ant T investigate Piccolyte for (application)... .... 0... ee ceeeee cence eeeeeeeenes 
ape venes Nat ; I oS trek owe ccebmueniesdlogsceecvccecsancsencsccensecectsentes 
Plants at Clairton, Pa. and Chester, Pa. NN saa s oSw's ae din bab Sse Rdobel otodennesoveqsascesccssesenneces 

Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron 8, Ohio POD vo 5 cic cree veccesecicrsccccscccesccccsaceseccstocescoccsveces 
(RW) 
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TITANOX 


en Ce ee 2) 
make bright Rain-togs 





Tre use of TITANOX-RA (rutile titanium 






dioxide) is particularly desirable for 
lightly loaded stocks and also sheet plastics. 
This pigment imparts maximum whiteness, 
brightness, opacity and regulates translucency 
as desired. Clarity of tints is outstanding. 


A little TITANOX-RA goes a long way. 


For heavily loaded stocks and also tints, 
TITANOX-RCHT (rutile-calcium pigment) is often 
preferred. These finely divided inert pigments 
promote normal aging and add resistance 

to discoloration. 


Our Technical Service Laboratory is at your 

service to help you solve your rubber pigmentation 
problems. Write: Titanium Pigment Corporation, 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y.; 104 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill.; 2600 South 
Eastern Avenue, Los Angeles 22, Calif. 

Branches in all other principal cities. 





TITANOX 
the brightest name tr frgments 








TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 








7588 
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IS MASTERBATCHING OR COMPOUNDING 
a problem in YOUR plant? 


—Suppose your mixing equipment breaks down. 
—Suppose you could bid on big jobs but don’t have sufficient facilities. 
—Suppose your color compounding is being jeopardized by carbon black. 


PEQUANOC CAN HELP YOU OUT 


Here we are big enough to handle big jobs—and yet also welcome 

small lots. We are known for quality and uniformity of our work 

and have a separate department set aside exclusively for 
MASTERBATCHING AND COMPOUNDING 


A trial order will prove the uniformity of our work 
—and our service will please you. 














, i FOR fe 
. ms_* i Sp Oe 
-Quarity RECHAT Strep 








MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 


Vew England Repre sentative Trenton Representati e 


HAROLD P. FULLER W. T. MALONE 





General Supply & Chemical Co 
28 Woolverton Avenue 
Back Bay. Boston. Mas- rrenton, N. J. 


203 Park Square Blde. 
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G | beiker for Todays 


LOW-COST PRODUCTION NEEDS .- - 


t Today’s low-cost production needs have brought many manufacturers Po 
i to a definite appreciation of SILENE EF as a saving factor in material 
COSt . .« 





SILENE EF provides these other factors, too... 


Low Gravity 

High Hardness 

High Modulus 

Increased Resistance to Abrasion 

Excellent Hot and Cold Tear 

Exceptional Aging 

Reinforcing and Stabilizing Action in Vinyl Resin 
Compounds... 


+ + + + + 


Write for Technical Data 


Manufactured by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Columbia Chemical Division 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


60 SOUTH SEIBERLING STREET 
' AKRON 5, OHIO 


BRANCHES: BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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A standing offer 
of service 


NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 


care pa “a 
o* 





DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL- STANDARD C0. WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J..........Lithographing and Special Machinery 
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HERE may be ways in which you can save a “penny” here and 
T... in producing your tire beads, hose, belts or other wire- 
in-rubber products. National-Standard engineers, who have con- 
tributed cost-saving suggestions in many a rubber plant, always 


welcome the chance to help you find out. 


For here at National-Standard we’ve spent a lifetime studying 
and improving the behavior of wire in rubber—digging into all the 
intricacies of application, fabrication, finish, corrosion, strength, 


adhesion and innumerable details you might never bother with. 
So even if you don’t have a serious “problem”, there’s still a 
chance we can come up with a suggestion or two that will save you 


money or improve your product. Just say when. 





os 67 a a A ae Flat, High Carbon, Coid Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich......cccceceeeeee Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass......ccccccecees Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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GET STEARIC ACID FROM EMERY 


Because . .. no matter what quantities or kinds of fatty acids you use, you want 
two things for sure: products that do not vary from shipment to shipment—that 
meet your specifications exactly; avd the greatest dollar value consistent with 
your needs. That’s why we urge you to BUY EMERY! 
1 Established in 1840, Emery is today the world’s largest producer of fatty acids. 
Unique and exclusive processes and facilities permit Emery to offer you many 
important product advantages. 
You can depend on Emery for special fatty acids to meet the most exacting 
specifications. In addition, Emery offers these outstanding standard products: 
5 grades of Stearic Acid varying in composition and technical char- 
acteristics. 
7 high-stability Oleic Acids, all with the lowest unsaponifiable content 
of any red oil on the market. Emersol 233 LL Elaine is the purest oleic 
ever available commercially. 
Vegetable Fatty Acids—cottonseed, soya, coconut. Hydrogenated Fatty 
Acids. Glycerides. 
Full range of products, value, experience, dependable—that’s why so many manu- 
facturers prefer Emery as a continuous, reliable source of supply. You will, too. 
Talk it over with your Emery representative ... then BUY EMERY! 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF FATTY ACIDS 
EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC., 4206 caREW TOWER, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Export: 5035 RCA Building, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


| 


187 Perry Street 401 N. Broadway St. 


3002 Woolworth Bldg. 
Lowell, Mass. Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Representatives: CLARENCE MORGAN, INC., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
SCHIBLEY & OSSMAN, 33 Public Square, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
ECCLESTONE CHEMICAL CO., 2673 Guoin, Detroit 7, Mich 
H. H. LOOMIS, 369 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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PACEMAKER 


A 20” x 50” 4 roll calender for 
operation on rubber or plastics. 
Right angle drive. Sturdy—Com- 
pact—Dependable. 


A complete line of calenders for 
rubber, plastics, mastics, from 8” 
x 16” to 24” x 68”, in 2, 3 and 4 


roll designs. 


Crepe sole calenders designed 
special in 20” x 44” and 22” x 50” 


rolls. 





STEWART BOLLING & COMPANY INC@) 





3190 E. 65th Street 





Tel.: Michigan 2850 
MILLS ® CALENDERS © REFINERS © CRACKERS ® INTENSIVE MIXERS © BALE CUTTERS © HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
(ALL TYPES) © PUMP UNITS © VULCANIZERS ® GEARS ®°GEAR REDUCERS © DRIVES © BANBURY REBUILDING 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 


























Manufacturing Phenolic, Urea, and 
Resorcinol Resins for all industries 
since 1939. 


YTV A 
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Alse- 


Compatible with Buna N and GR-S types 
of rubber 


Can also be used advantageously with 
Natural rubber and Neoprene 

Improves processing and molding 
Improves the following: | 


Hardness 

Chemical Resistance 
Toughness 

Abrasion 

Heat Resistance 
Mechanical Properties 


SYNVARITE RC Resins and Solutions for Rub- 
ber Cements and Adhesives. Excellent Solvent 
Release. 


Liquid Resins, SYNVAROL AND SYNVAREN, 
compatible with Synthetic and Natural Latices 
for Cements and Adhesives. 


CORPORATION 


Wilmington 99, 
Delaware 
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OTHER RUBBERMAKERS 
CHEMICALS 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ 
Sulphur, Tire Brand, 992% Pure 


* 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, 
Tube Brand 
a 


“Conditioned” Rubbermakers’ 
Sulphur 
* 


Carbon Tetrachloride 
a 

Carbon Bisulphide 
. 

Caustic Soda 
& 
Sulphur Chloride 

es 

Flowers of Sulphur 


992% Pure 
(30% Insoluble Sulphur) 


























Why is more CRYSTEX Insoluble Sulphur being used today even 
though rubber production is declinmg? Simply because it has proved 
to be a superior product for use in rubber processing. 


CRYSTEX Insoluble Sulphur is 99'2% pure with an 85% in- 
soluble sulphur content. We recommend that it be used straight 
for maximum control of sulphur blooming. But in some particular 
rubber stocks or where economy is a factor, CRYSTEX can be 
blended with Flowers of Sulphur (which normally tests 30‘ + insolu- 
ble sulphur) to lower the insoluble sulphur content. 


Write for a sample of CRYSTEX Insoluble Sulphur. Test it in 
your process. Then calculate your costs based on the present low 
price of CRYSTEX. You'll find that CRYSTEX Insoluble Sulphur 


gives you a better rubber product . . . economically. 


221 North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois — Houston 2, Texas 


( ; taupge” CHEMICAL COMPANY 


824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, 


636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 
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DAREX COPOLYMERS 


Specify DAREX Copoly- 
mers in either powder or 
tablets. Conventional pow- 
der, the common form you 
are accustomed to using. 
Friable tablets, new to the 
rubber resin field, that 
eliminate dusting and per- 
mit clean salvage from 
broken bags. Make your 
choice at the same price. 


HIGH 
STYRENE 
RESINS 


TABLETS 





DAREX COPOLYMER 


X-43 
Thoroughly tested, proven and 


widely used in shoe soles, flooring 
and molded goods. Successful 


ro} We 2e),'40) 4:2 


DAREX COPOLYMER 
X-34 


Specialty type high styrene copoly- 
mer, superior for resilience and re- 
sistance to cutting and abrasion. 


Excellent dielectric characteristics, 
low water absorption, resists soften- 
ing in C. V. cures. 


applications in a long list from 
housewares to sporting goods, 
drug sundries to artificial leather. 


DEWEY ano ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY, camsriDGE 40, MASS. 


DEAL WITH A SUPPLIER WHO KNOWS 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Electrical Equipment for 


Calenders * Extruders * Mills + Banburys * Conveyors ° Etc. | 








REDUCERS 
MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS 


CONTROLS 
MOTORS 


All equipment — New or Used — Fully Guaranteed 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Experienced in Engineering Special Drives and Controls 


SERVICE — QUALITY — DEPENDABILITY 








She A-C SUPPLY Co. 


P. 0. BOX 991 
AKRON, OHIO 


Plant and Office 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


Telephone (Akron) 
WaAlbridge 1174 
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UNITED 
ENGINEERING AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO A ae ar UNITED ENGINEERING 
‘ - , : AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 
Steel Foundry and Machine Shop 


Machine and Forge Shop 


ADAMSON UNITED COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
General Offices and Engineering Machine and Assembly Shops ; 
Basic Machinery for the Ruober and Plastics Industries 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND 


FOUNDRY COMPANY UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY CO. UNITED ENGINEERING AND 
CANTON, OHIO PITTSBURGH, PA. FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Machine Shop VANDERGRIFT, PA. 
j Steel Foundry, Castings and Finished Steel Rolls 


Iron Castings and Finished Chilled Iron Rolls 


In addition to the productive capacity of 6 great 
manufacturing plants, we offer you the combined 


resources and abilities of two competent engineering PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY 
organizations and over 54 years experience and re- ADAMSON UNITED 


search in the design and creation of basic processes 
@ Mills ® Automatic Curing 


@ Crackers Presses 
@ Washers ® Belt Curing 


If your plans include the installation of additional Presses 
equipment, or the creation of new processes for un- @ Large Molds ec i 
ompression 
usual product requirements, consult us. Our engineers © Pot Heaters | Molding Presses 
@ Vulcanizers ®@ Plywood Presses 
® Autoclaves ®@ Auxiliary 
® Hydrauiic Equipment 
Presses ®@ Refiners 
ADAMSON ONITED caomrany © Multi-Platen © Mixers 
730 CARROLL STREET - AKRON (4), OHIO Presses ® Calenders 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY CO. 
Plants at: PITTSBURGH * VANDERGRIFT * NEW CASTLE - YOUNGSTOWN * CANTON 


and machinery for the rubber, plastics and plywood 


industries. 


will gladly cooperate with you on all your technical 
problems, 
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Here is an unequaled opportunity for 

chemists, engineers, plant executives, and 

others in the rubber industry—to see 

\ and learn from over 350 informative 

\ : exhibits about the latest advances in 

matertals, methods, and equipment for 

SCTIN their chemical processing requirements 

22nd —to get a wealth of new ideas for re- 

OF ducing costs, increasing production effi- 

\ES ciency, and improving products—to 

CHEMICAL \NDUSTR discuss problems and plans with technical 

Ep 1915 representatives of exhibitors here to help 

ESTABLISH adapt the newest techniques and equip- 

ment to your rubber processing opera- 
tions. 


How else can you get so much valuable 
information in such a short period of 
time? Like thousands of others, you can 
make yours a more important job by 
being fully informed. Plan now to attend. 


Management International Exposition Co 

















WE HAVE BEEN MAK- 
ING ALL TYPES OF 
EXTRUDERS FOR THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1879. 

















Your enquiries will receive the 
benefit of over 65 years’ expe- 
rience. We also manufacture 
a wide range of other pro- 
cessing plant for the Rubber 
and Plastic Industries. 






An 8-inch Shaw 
Strainer 






2 
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An Easier Way to 
Add More TEAR RESISTANCE: 




















@ PROTOX-166 
© NORMAL AMERICAN PROCESS + = 


ZINC OXIDE Y” COMPOUND 
SMOKED SHEET 100.00 


SULFUR . 3.38 
MBTS 0.80 


— THERMOFLEX — "A" 1.25 

STEARIC ACID 1.50 

ZINC OXIDE VARIABLE 
CURE — 45 MIN./274° F. 

































































TEAR RESISTANCE (LBS./IN.)—ROOM TEMP. 


| | 
PARTS OF ZINC OXIDE BY WEIGHT ON 100 PARTS OF RUBBER 

















Higher tear resistance properties of zinc oxides in rubber usually mean finer particle 
size... with slower mixing and more difficult processing. 

Protox-166 is different. It imparts higher tear strength .. . yet mixes faster and aids 
processing more than do other American Process zinc oxides. 

Better dispersion is the reason why Protox-166 provides more tear resistance. 
Better dispersion means more pigment-rubber interfacial area and fewer agglomerates 
to act as stress centers. 

Protox-166 imparts more tear resistance, together with faster 
mixing and improved processing, because it is specially treated 
with propionic acid—resulting in a coating of zinc propionate. 

If you are not yet using Protox-166, send for samples now. 


*U.S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET +« NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





WORSE HEAD tT ks 
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MU eyes ate on 


the PIW1S/7/ 


. And in the race for sales supremacy 
all eyes are on the finish of your product. 
In creating sales appeal for your products, 
the eye-appeal and durability of the finish 
are all-important. If you want your sales 
totals to get the checkered flag, STANLEY'S 
policy of “Special Finishes for Special Appli- 
cations’ can help you. 

STANLEY chemists have long been creating 
tough, reliable, and long-lived rubber coat- 
ings, to safeguard rubber goods from wear 
and cracking. In addition STANLEY offers 


VINYL INKS for rotogravure and silk-screen, 


ORGANOSOLS for fabric or paper coatings, 
PLASTISOLS for moulding or coating. 
No matter how exacting your specifications, 
Stanley’s research staff can determine the 
finish that will put your 
product out in front. Write 
today to the STANLEY 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, EAST 
BERLIN, CONNECTICUT. 





STANLEY CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 


LACQUERS 


170 

















VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 








SYNTHETICS JAPANS ENAMELS 
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Erie Foundry 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Rubber Working 

Multiple Opening Platen 
Self-Contained Forming 
Mechanical Goods Presses 
Extrusion Presses 

Special Purpose Presses 
Abrasive Molding 

Die Hobbing Presses 

Light Precision Molding 
Presses for Diverse Applications 





Write for Your 
Copy of Bulletin 350 


Jee ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : frie, Po,,U.5.A. 


DETROIT 





— CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
3355 Curtis Building 549 Washington Boulevard 2505 Santa Fe Avenue 2070 Bryant Street 
OUNDRY COMPay, 
t ULIC P Y INDIANAPOLIS NEW ENGLAND PHILADELPHIA 
yDRA RESs_ George 0. Desautels Company G. V. Eads Girard Associates 
Vs) $s 2302 North Meridian St. R. D. 2, Southberry, Conn. 42 North 52nd Street 
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jCOLUmBiAN CARBONS) 
COMPANY 


Our technical staff is at your service. 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


MAGNETIC PIGMENT DIVISION 
MANUFACTURER 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., Distributor 
41 East 42nd Street + New York 17, N.Y. 











DAY RUBBER 
DISSOLVERS 


TURBINE 
TYPE 









300 
Gallon 
dissolver 
with 
vertical 
motor 


drive 


The wide range of viscosities which this dis- 
solver will handle, together with a variety in 
design of the agitator, provides a wide range of 
applications. When extreme violent mixing ac- 
tion is required, they are equipped with diffu- 
sion rings insuring adequate mixing action in 
the shortest possible time. 


Built in working capacities of 80, 150, and 300 


eallons. 


THE J. H. DAY CO. 


CINCINNATI 22, OHIO 
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Tough, abrasion-resistant films 


formed at room temperature 



























Pliolite Latex 170 poured on sheet glass (above) 
forms clecr continuons film at room temperature as 
shown at right 


eta in the family of Good- 170 can be modified with other and as a sealer for plaster. wood. 
yA 


year resinous latices. Pliolite Pliolite latices to develop specilic © composition wallboard and other 
Latex 170 will form continuous properties as desired by users. materials. 
films at room temperature with- 
out plasticization. They re tough. Potential uses of this quick-dry- Write today for full details and 
abrasion-resistant. chemical- ing resinous latex are in the de- samples to: 
resistant—ean be compounded to velopment of coatings for papers. ‘ ‘ — 
; : mee. Goodvear. Chemical Division 
he water- vapor-proof and resist fabrics and leather: as a base or : ; 
; eae ae P s Akron 16, Ohio 
oils and greases. Pliolite Latex additive for wateremulsion paints: 
We think vou'll like THE GREATEST STORY EER TOLD Erery Sunday IBC Network 


M Tire aR 


GOODFYEAR 
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Designed To Extrude 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


R these days of rapidly changing developments 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
The change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 


Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It deseribes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 
ROYLE +2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain’ tub- 
ing head. 





ee 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 1880 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. ° PA TER so N 3 NEW J ER S E 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. : 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 
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QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 


68 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 
BELTING Li 


é 
, is : . Sv 
Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator STCAM Zo, 


URNn. te PACKING 
ap Our > 3 
i) a Sheet & Rod Packings 
HOSE Car PAC KING Oe for every condition 


"ON a ; 


_ for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 
HOME RUBBER COMPANY 


Faclory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 




















Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS + BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 
Associated Factories: 


CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE «+ PORTUGAL 








™~ 
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EXPERIENCE 


For more than a decade Giffels & Vallet, 
Inc., has engineered rubber and plastics plants 
— their engineers have worked with many ma- 
terials, techniques, and methods—they have 
assisted in the development of high produc- 
tion facilities of all sizes and for all types of 
fabricated materials of rubber and plastics. 

This is experience . .. it forms an integral 
part of the layout, designs, and recommenda- 
tions that they produce. Its value may be 
realistically judged by the wide acceptance 
accorded this organization. 


GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 MARQUETTE BUILDING, DETROIT 














Aromex is a highly reinforcing fine particle 
size black manufactured by the furnace 
process. It possesses high chain structure, 
high pH and is fast curing in comparison 
with channel blacks. 


For natural rubber tire treads. Aromex 


imparts good wear resistance, but, because 
of the tendency of HAF blacks to scorch, 
should be blended with an equal quantity 


of Wyex (EPC) channel black. Compara- 
ee | tive Mooney scorch times with acceleration 


adjusted are: 
(HAF) BLAC 100° 50° Wyex 100% 
Wyex 50° Aromex Aromex 
Scorch (min. ) 18 13 8 
You can take advantage of the HAF blacks 
by blending with Wyex or Arrow TX. 


| Arrow TX (MPC) may be substituted for 
Wyex (EPC 











HUBER 


Channel Blacks 





J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Furnace Blacks 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Clays 


Rubber Chemicals 
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Physical Evaluation of Foamed 


Sponge 
F. S. Conant’? and L. A. Wohler’ 


N COMPARISON with the vast amount of literature 
on physical properties of milled rubber and _ their 
interpretation in terms of service behavior, the pub- 

lished work on cellular rubber products appears rather 
meager. It is true that many of the physical properties of 
typical sponge products have been evaluated, but as vet 
there is no generally accepted method of comparing two 
foamed latex vulcanizates with each other on the basis 
of relative quality of structure. This condition is sur- 
prising in view of the commercial importance of cellular 
rubber products and of the unique properties which they 
possess. 

Cellular rubber can be made in a wide range of types 
and structures with a corresponding range of physical 
properties (1).° Blown or expanded rubber may be made 
from either milled rubber or latex, or latex mav_ be 
foamed by beating. A wide range of densities may be 
employed, and the material may be either soft rubber or 
ebonite. Many of the early tests reported (1-6) neces- 
sarily dealt only with the blown or expanded type of 
sponge rubber which was made from milled rubber. The 
present investigation is concerned with the foamed latex 
open-cell resilient product 

Several typical physical properties have been reported 
on a variety of cellular rubber samples. These include 
such properties as weight per unit volume (1, 3, 6). 
hardness or compressibility (1-3, 5-8, 10-11), tensile 
strength (1, 4, 6), elongation (1, 4), porosity (1, 6), 
permanent set (1, 3, 5, 8, 11), cell size (2, 5-6), buoy 
ancy (1), hysteresis under slow compression (1, 3), 
resilience and damping (1, 3, 7, 9). thermal conductivity 
(1, 3, 6), sound insulation (3, 6), absorption of shock 
and vibration (3, 6), resistance to aging (3-4, 5-6, 8,11), 
water absorption (6-8) and resistance to such agents as 
heat, cold, solvents, flame, and flexing (8). In many 
applications, tests are made directly on the finished article 
so that the shape factor may be investigated as well as 
the properties of the cellular rubber itself (11). 


1Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. ( Ss Bost 
Mass., May 25, 194 

2Chemical and physical research laboratories. The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co, kron, O 

3Numbers in parentheses refer to Bibliography items at end of this artick 
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Fig. 1. Test Specimen Types 


Apparently little theoretical work has been done toward 
analyzing the deformations produced by deflections of 
cellular rubber. Several authors have, however, shown 
that the load-deflection curves obtained are characteristi- 
cally sigmoidal or s-shaped (1-2, 6-7, 10-11). It will be 
shown later that this property can be used to obtain an 
index of structure efficiency. 

In the related field of elasticity of plant cell walls 
(12) has applied a theoretical equation for the 
stress-strain curve, using Wall’s molecular 
An extensive analysis of tl 


Treitel 
sigmoidal 
network structure theory. 
elastic properties of cork has been made by Dart and 
Guth (13) and by Dart, Guth, and Robinson (14). They 
interpreted the sigmoidal load-compression curves on the 


ne 


basis of collapsing of cell walls. 

None of the tests mentioned above is adequate for in- 
dication of relative quality of product. The principal test 
used for this purpose at present is a determination of 
given fraction Ol 


/ 


Lile 


load required to deflect a specimen to a g 
its original height (1, 6-7, 11), or the deflection produced 
by a given load on a given-size sample (5). Parallel plate 


loading is usually considered accurate 


able than is indentation (2). It is quite possible, however, 
that a cellular rubber sample may possess the requisite 
load-deflection characteristics under a Piven SEt of con- 
ditions and still have a very inferior structure. 1 latex 
compounder and the design engineer are interested in 
both the change in stiffness and the change in structure 
which may be brought about by changes in density or in 


more and analvz 


he 





compounding. It is believed that this may be accom- 
plished simply and conveniently by the methods used in 
the present work. 


Structure 


The latex rubber in an unstressed foamed latex vul- 
canizate may be thought of as filling the interstices among 
tightly packed spheres (of air). In fact a fair idealized 
model of foamed latex structure may be made by curling 
latex in a matrix of tightly packed glass marbles ot 
convenient size and then removing the marbles. An ob- 
servation of the deflections produced by compressing 
such a model reveals that several types of deflections are 
involved. 

The principal type of deflection appears to be a buck- 
Y the septae or solid rubber phase of the sponge. 
In buckling a long slender beam by means of a compres- 
load, a large load is necessary to initiate the bending. 
This is because of the small lever arm through which it 
acts. As the bend progresses, the load lever arm increases 
so that a load increment produces a_ proportionately 
greater deflection. When the beam is bent still farther, 
a portion of it comes into contact with the medium 
through which the load is applied. This again decreases 
the effective lever arm. As will be seen later, the com- 
pression modulus of sponge rubber does, in general, de- 
crease with increased load until a deflection of 40 to 50% 
is reached, beyond which the modulus increases with in- 
creased load. This behavior is consistent with the beam 
buckling principle outlined above. 

Buckling of the thin portions of the sponge septae 
subjects the thicker portions to torsion, shear, and com- 
pression. Some parts of the material are even placed in 
tension when a specimen is highly compressed. These 
movements account for some of the total deflection in a 
compressed sample of sponge and provide a non-rigid 
support for the filament ends. 

Ikven in the idealized sponge under consideration the 
movements of the septae are seen to be very complicated. 
In an actual foamed latex sample additional complications 
are added by the wide range of bubble size and by the 
imperfect manner in which the cell wall remnants are 
interconnected. There are many loose ends and com- 
paratively large masses of non-filamentous material which 
contribute nothing to the tensile strength, but which 
might affect the compression properties. It is these lat- 
ter features that are referred to by the general term 
“structure.” 


ot t 


sive 


Experimental Details 


It will be shown that a good general evaluation of the 
quality of a foamed latex vulcanizate may be obtained by 
performing three types of measurements: tensile strength 
(including ultimate elongation). compression modulus, 
and fatigue resistance. A consideration of structure fea- 
tures, as previously discussed, indicates that the three 
properties are not necessarily interrelated. Other tvpes 
of tests would, of course, be necessary for specialty ap- 
plications such as vibration or sound insulation or where 
aging conditions are severe. 


Tensile Tests 


The tensile specimen used in these tests was a cvlinder 
one inch in diameter and one inch high. This specimen 
was adhered on each end, by means of a rubber cement, 
to circular metal end plates 114 inches in diameter. Eve- 
lets on the end plates allowed the specimen to be attached 
to hooks on a standard rubber tensile tester. Figure 1 
(a) shows a diagram of the completed test specimen. 
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Samples from completed articles of manufacture were 
cut by means of a circular toothed cutter driven by a drill 
press running at high speed. Samples of experimental 
stocks were molded inside a glass tube about 1! inches 


in diameter and 12 to 18 inches long. The activated latex 

(containing sodium silicofluoride) was drawn up into the 
tube by applying a slight vacuum at its upper end. The 
tube was then stoppered at each end, and the curing, 
washing, and drying were carried out in the usual man- 
ner. Mean density determinations were obtained from 
measurements of weight and dimensions of the long 
sample, after which it was cut to the required length. 
Results of tensile strength tests from the cut and molded 
types of specimens are not comparable with each other 
since the latter gives a much higher tensile strength. 
The cut sample provides a multitude of small tears from 
which the tensile break can proceed. In the molded 
sample the skin provides a natural terminus for each 
septum so that incipient tears are reduced to a minimum. 
The skin, which in itself is extremely thin and porous, 
probably does not contribute materially to the tensile 
streneth other than through the healing action men- 
tioned. The molded sample has been found to give more 
reproducible results than does the cut sample and thus 
requires fewer specimens for a satisfactory tensile aver- 
age. Ultimate elongation results are apparently unat- 
fected by the method of sample preparation. 

Tensile tests were made on a regular Scott tester 
(Model L-6) with speed of jaw separation set at two 
inches per minute. Ultimate tensile strength was meas- 
ured in pounds and converted into kilograms per square 
centimeter and into “rubber tensile” values, the signifi- 
cance of which is explained below. Elongations were 
measured by following the end plate separations with a 
ruler. Five specimens of each molded sample and at 
least ten specimens of each cut sample were tested. Ex- 
cept where otherwise stated, however, all results reported 
were obtained on molded samples. 

Figure 2 shows the effect on tensile strength of varia- 
tion in density of foamed latex vulcanizates of Hevea, 
Neoprene Type 60, and a 50 50 blend of //evea with 
GR-S. These data illustrate the higher tensile values 
obtained on molded samples as compared with cut 
samples. The rubber tensile strengths reported repre- 
sent an attempt to measure the degree to which the 
amount of solid rubber present is utilized toward produc- 
ing tensile strength. 

tensile strength 
—_———— & film density 
sponge density 

In other words the rubber tensile is the tensile strength 
in kilograms per square centimeter of solid rubber cross- 
section area. This value, especially if compared to the 
film tensile strength, is a measure of structure. inasmuch 
as loose ends and globules of rubber in the sponge struc- 
ture contribute nothing to its tensile strength. It has 
been pointed out (1) that the tensile strengths of sponge 
rubbers are not in proportion to the solid material pres- 
ent. In the rubber tensile values, as shown in Figure 2, 
this discrepancy is used as an evaluation of the contin- 
uity of the material. In this sense a tensile test of cellu- 
lar rubber material is significant in spite of the objec 
tions that have been made (5, 11) that cellular rubber is 
not used in tension. 





Rubber tensile = 


On the basis of this analysis the data in Figure 2 show 
that the rubber present in a high-density foamed latex 
vulcanizate is more efficiently used than that in a low- 
density material. For densities higher than 0.20 em. ‘cc.. 
however, the increase in rubber tensile with increase in 
density is very small in the Hevea and in the blended 
samples. At very high densities, probably outside the 
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It should not be concluded from the data in Figure 2 1) deflection in centimeters produced by load 
that neoprene necessarily produces a better foamed latex \\ . . | 
than does Hevea. No attempt was made to compound H = unloaded height of specimen in centimeters 
either type for maximum tensile strength. It should also A cross-section area of specimen in square 
be emphasized that other properties such as compression centimeters 
As has been noted, most cellular rubber materials give 


and fatigue are equally important for specific applica- 
tions. 

All of the samples in each density series were made 
from a single batch of compound. The different densities 
were achieved by variation in time of beating. 


Compression Tests 


Compression tests were made on specimens of the same 
size and shape as those used in the tensile test. In fact 
the tensile tests were customarily made on the same 
specimens as those previously tested in compression. 

The compression test apparatus was similar to that 
used by Haushalter (5). A standard Federal thickness 
gage was modified as follows. The gage foot was re- 
placed by a 1!2-inch diameter disk so that the specimen 
could be placed between this new gage foot and the 
sample support. The top of the spindle was adapted for 
use as a loading platform. The deflection produced by a 
given load was easily obtained from the dial gage read- 
ings. 

In making compression modulus measurements, each 
specimen was placed in the gage with only the weight of 
the spindle, the loading platform, and the gage foot (a 
total weight of 30 grams) resting on the sample. After 
10 seconds were allowed for the age indicator to come to 
rest, the initial reading was taken, and enough additional 
weight added to produce a deflection of about 30¢. The 
final reading was taken 15 seconds after the additional 
weight was placed on the specimen. This procedure was 
followed in turn for each specimen in the series. The 
measurements were then repeated with heavier weights 
up to a maximum of three kilograms, or to a maximum 
specimen deflection of about 65%. 

Compression moduli were calculated from the formula 


W DB) WH 
Modulus in kg em? = —— = — 
A H AD 
where Wo = added load in kilograms 
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load-deflection On a compression 


% compression plot, the curves for [Hevea 


sigmoidal curves. 
modulus vs. 
and neoprene foamed latices assume a general parabolic 
shape in which the points of minimum modulus corre 
spond to inflection points in load-deflection curves. The 
modulus-compression curves have been used preter- 
entially instead of load-deflection curves because of the 
ease of interpretation of the former. 

Figure 3 shows the variation of modulus with deflec- 
tion obtained on a density variation series of /eveu 
foamed latex vulcanizates. The numbers on the curves 
refer to density in grams per cubic centimeter. In each 
case the minimum modulus is seen to occur at about 40% 
compression. As has been pointed out (7), the ratio of 
stress to modulus may be so adjusted in a given applica- 
tion that the portion of the curve in the region of mini- 
mum modulus is utilized, thereby employing a_ soft 
“spring” which gradually hardens under higher loads 

Also shown in Figure 3 are modulus-deflection data 
obtained on a helical steel wire spring. The “modulus” 
in this case was calculated on the basis of the area cov- 
ered by the outside of the helix. A straight line was 
obtained in accordance with the well-known direct pro 
portionality between stress and strain in a spring of this 
sort. 

The data in Figure 3 that 
quite ditferent load supporting characteristics from those 
of helical steel springs. for 
example, the portion that is deflected the most, up to 
approximately 40%, will give the additional 
deflection as a result of a given additional load. In other 
words the portion of the body that penetrates farthest 
into the sponge is actually on the softest portion of the 
cushion. In a cushion containing coil springs, however, 
all parts give the same deflection upon the addition of a 
given load, irrespective of the initial deflection. These 
considerations indicate greater comfort in a sponge than 
in a coil spring cushion and, at least partially, explain 


show sponge rubber has 
In a sponge rubber cushion, 
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their ditferent riding characteristics when used in vel» 
‘ular transportation. 

The compression modulus characteristics obtained on a 
density variation series of a 50 50 Hevea’GR-S blend 
foamed latex are shown in Figure 4+. In each of these 
cases the point of minimum apparent modulus appears 
to be at or near the deflection produced by the lowest load 
employed. In the cases of the lower density stocks. how- 
ever, there is litthe change in modulus for compressions 
up to about 40% 

Figure 5 shows the corresponding results on a density 
variation series of vulcanizates of foamed neoprene latex. 
Here again the decrease in modulus with increase in de- 
flection can be The point of minimum modulus. 
however, appears to be at about 50% compression instead 
of 40% asin the case of Hevea foamed latex. In Figures 
3 and 5 the higher density stocks show a definite increase 
in modulus with increase in deflection up to about 10% 
deflection, at which point the modulus starts to decrease 
with increased deflections. This initial rise in modulus 
appears to be too extensive to be accounted for in terms 
of end effects of the specimens. Beam buckling theory. 
however, predicts this behavior, since a definite load is 
to initiate buckling; the deflection prior to 
buckling is due to compression of the beams. This effect 
noticeable in the higher-density stocks, which 
he expected since thev have thicker septae. In 
foamed latex 
the theoretical 
uuckling of beams by compressive load. South- 


seen. 


necessary 


is more 
would 
fact the entire load-deflection curve on 
vulcanizates can be fitted verv closely by 
curve for ] lt 
well (15 his treatment of the buckling of beams under 
large deflections shows that the load-deflection curve is 
sigmoidal provided the material does not suffer elastic 
modulus-deflection curves on 


paraboli 
no ] ha¢ 3; lane ] . c so 
sponge show that it largely conforms to the same deflec 





tion pattern. This condition indicates that buckling of the 
septae is the principal type of deformation associated 
with compression of sponge material. 
‘] lata in Figure 6 show that modulus-compression 
1r Hevea foamed latex can be fitted verv closel\ 
by parabolas. This point is illustrated for three different 


These data were obtained on cut. 
molded specimens. The points are experi- 
d the curves were calculated from the general 


rT 
f1evea 





equation of the parabola. 
y = ax*>+ bx+c 

By substituting the values of x and y at 10%, 
30, and 50% compression, three equations in a, b, 
and c were obtained. Solving these equations simul- 
taneously gave numerical values for the constants. In 
this case ¢ represents an extrapolated modulus at zero 
compression. The minimum point of the curve is at x = 


h d?v 
The rate of change of slope is given by — = 2a. 
2a dx* 


This figure represents the degree of dip in the curve. If 
the principal cause of the dip in the modulus curve is the 
buckling of the septae, as previously discussed, a greater 
number and continuity of columns should give a greater 
dip and hence a greater value of 2a. Thus the index 2a 
should represent to some degree of accuracy a measure 
of structure of foamed latex. 

Mathematical theory of buckling of beams under 
longitudinal load has not been rigorously extended to 
degrees of buckling beyond the point where the loading 
plates contact the beam. In order to determine whether 
or not the modulus-deflection curve produced by buckling 
of beams in the above manner is indeed parabolic, the 
following experiment was performed. Two test pieces, 
each one inch square, were cut from an 0.070-inch thick 
Hevea latex film. These blocks were placed edgewise 
under the foot of the compression testing gage and load- 
ed according to the method of determining foamed latex 
compression modulus. A “modulus” was calculated at 
each load from the formula 

load (ke. 
Modulus = — ———— 
deflection (cm.) x 0.356 (cm. ) 

The modulus-deflection data obtained are shown in 
Figure 7 where the points are experimental and the curve 
is calculated. Points at low deflection and at very high 
deflection do not fall on the calculated parabola. This 
may be because of the finite thickness of the beams. At 
low deflections the slabs were put into considerable longi- 
tudinal compression before true buckling began, and at 
large deflections they were subjected to lateral compres- 
sion by contact with themselves. In the region of true 
buckling, however, the points do fit a calculated parabola 
quite well, which fact lends support to the beam-buckling 
theory of foamed latex compression. 

Table 1 gives a summary of the tensile and compres- 
sion indices obtained on the three density variation series 
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Effect of Hevea Maturation Time on Physical Properties of Sponge 


Taste 1. Puysicat Test Data DeENsiTy VARIATION SERIES 


b 
Density Rubber Tensile Elongation 2a 2a G 
Gm/Cc) (Kg/Cm2) (%) (x 10-4) (%) (Kg/Cm2 
(a) Hevea 
073 51 295 1,28 34.0 131 
09 10.92 321 1.89 35.1 23 
<2 11.89 31¢ 2.67 36.6 39€ 
14, 12.03 321 4.00 39.7 63: 
162 13.21 308 5.27 39.4 844 
222 12.50 279 
283 11.74 281 
(b) Hevea/50 GR-S 
116 4.17 199 
.144 4.35 172 
163 5.16 177 
196 5.92 187 
245 5.54 161 
32 4.54 111 
(c) Neoprene ‘Type 6( 
-118 15:5 409 3.16 41.2 mp 
.158 21.5 471 6.18 44.0 .809 
189 19, 433 7.60 43.7 1.07 
Jeae 20.9 453 9.14 45.4 1.481 
.254 25.0 468 11.60 44.1 1.75( 
.289 25:7 449 13,71 45.4 2.35 
ioae 24.8 378 i fee 45 2.931 
447 31.9 397 ‘ 
475 31.5 420 


From the data in Table 1 the value of the index 2a is 
seen to increase with increased density in both the Hevea 
and neoprene series. To this degree, at least, it agrees 
with the rubber tensile index. 

In evaluating the effect of a particular variable upon 
the physical properties of a foamed latex vulcanizate it 
may not be necessary to obtain the entire modulus-com- 
pression curve. At least two points on it should be deter- 
mined, however, in order to ascertain whether or not the 
shape of the curve is affected by the variable being 
studied. Figure 8 illustrates this tvpe of use of the ten 
sile and compression methods discussed. 

A study was made of the effect of added maturation of 
Hevea latex compound after a slight initial precure in 
the liquid state. Foamed latex vulcanizates of the pure 
Hevea compound and of a 50/50 blend of the Hevea 
with GR-S were tested. The data in Figure & show that 
the added maturation tended to decrease both the tensile 
strength and ultimate elongation in both compounds 
studied. The modulus at both 25 and 50% compression 
tended to increase with additional maturation time in the 
pure Hevea stock. Added maturation of the Hevea in 
the blend of Hevea with GR-S, however, appeared to 
have very little effect on the modulus. 

The foamed latex compounder is often called upon to 
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produce a product with a given load bearing capacity 
and must decide upon the density of material to be em 
ployed. The load bearing capacity is affected, of course, 
by the compounding of the latex, but within a given com- 
pound some relation should exist between the density 
and the modulus. Figure 9 shows that for the Hevea 
and 50 Hevea’ 50 GR-S blend studied, the logarithm of 
the compression modulus increased linearly with increase 
in density (except for the lowest density Hevea studied ) 
at compressions of both 25 and 50%. 

In Figure 10 the increase in log-modulus with increase 
in density of the neoprene foamed latex tested is also 
shown to be linear except for the lowest density studied. 
As an example of how data of this sort may be used, let 
us suppose that a sample of cured neoprene foamed latex 
with a density of 0.20 gm./ce. gave a modulus of 0.281 
kg./sq.cm. at 50% compression, and it is required to 
make a sample of the same latex having a modulus of 
0.70 kg./sq.cm. at 50% compression. A straight edge 
laid parallel to the 50% compression curve in Figure 10 
and passing through the 0.281 kg./sq.cm modulus at 0.2 
density crosses the 0.7 kg./sq.cm. modulus line at density 
of 0.28, which is the required density. 


Fatigue Tests 


In many uses, as for example in seat cushions, foamed 
latex products must withstand repeated flexings without 
rupture and without essential change in compression 
characteristics. Flexing may occur in compression, 
shear or tension, or in any combination of these. The 
fatigue test sed in this work was designed to include 
any desired combination of these three types of flexures. 

Three methods of holding the test specimens were 
used as is illustrated by diagrams (b), (c), and (d) in 
Figure 1. The foamed latex in each case was in the 
shape of a cylinder about one inch in diameter and one 
inch to 114 inches long. By the use of specimen type 
(b) the specimen could be flexed entirely in compression, 
entirely in tension, or alternately in compression and ten- 
Specimen (c) allowed any combination of shear 


Specimen 


510Nn. 
with either compression or tension or both 
(d) allowed flexure in shear under any desired constant 
compression or tension. The foamed latex in each case 
was adhered to the metal end plates by means of a rub- 
ber cement (Firestone Loxite 4001). 

In the flexing apparatus used the top clamp was held 
stationary, while the bottom clamp was caused to oscillate 
vertically at the rate of five cvcles per second. Although 
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Fig. 11. Effect of Flexing on Modulus, 50 
Hevea/50 GR-S Sponge 


amplitudes were variable, 0.6-inch total movement was 
used in all the work reported here. Adjustment of the 
position of the top clamp allowed the flexing to take place 
around a zero point at any desired deflection. All fatigue 
tests were made at room temperature. 

Preliminary tests showed that fatigue failure was not 
readily produced by any flexing cycle which did not in- 
clude tension. Low-density foamed latex specimens of 
Hevea, GR-S, Neoprene Type 60, and 50/50 blends of 
Hevea with GR-S were given 20,000,000 flexes between 
6% and 53 compression, with no evidence of failure 
in any of the samples. Flexing in shear or in combined 
shear and compression likewise did not produce failure 
readily. 

Flex failures of foamed latex vulcanizates under con- 
ditions of constant amplitude flexing are seldom abrupt. 
For this reason two readings were usually made, the 
number of cycles necessary to produce the first visible 
break, and the number necessary to tear the sample half 
way through. Since flex breaks on molded samples might 
cur under the skin where thev would not be readily 
bservable, the tests were made on cut rather than on 
molded specimens. Table 2 shows average results ob- 
tained on two specimens each of a density variation series 

t Flevea foamed latex. Flexing conditions were 15% 
tension to 45°¢ compression. 


TABLE FLex RESISTANCE F Hevea FoamMep LATEX VULCANIZATES 


Densit g/cc) .104 133 14 178 184 200 





34.00 12.000 70,000 55,000 


Failure flexes ( ; 192.0 300,000 115,000 150,000 126,000 


In general the low-density specimens withstood flexing 
better than did those of high density. It should be noted, 
however, that under conditions of constant amplitude 
flexing less work is done on low-density than on high- 
lensitv materials. 

Detection of the first visible break and 50° failure 
points was somewhat subjective and contributed to a 
rather wide spread of results on duplicate tests. An 
ittempt was therefore made to measure quantitatively the 
legradation short of visible failure produced by flexing. 

Six specimens of an 0.117 gm./cc. density 50/50 
fevea GR-S blend foamed latex were flexed 100,000 
times between 15° extension and 45% compression, 
ifter which the tensile strength and compression moduli 
vere measured. The data in Figure 11 show that the 
‘“ompression moduli of the flexed samples are very nearly 
the same as those of unflexed samples from the same slab 
f foamed latex. The average tensile streneth of the 
unflexed samples was 0.176 kg. sq.cm.; while that of the 
flexed samples was 0.240 kg. ‘cm?. Thus neither property 
Was greatly affected by the flexing although previous 
tests had shown that 100,000 flexes was near the fatigue 
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Fig. 12. Compression Modulus vs. Shear Modulus, 
Hevea Sponge 


Under the same conditions of flex- 
ing, the average tensile strength of a //evea foamed 
latex was lowered from 0.985 kg. cm? to 0.970 kg. em’. 
The progressive change in physical properties brought 
about by flexing thus appears to be an unsatisfactory 
index of fatigue. 


point of this stock. 


Elasticity Constants of Foamed Latex 


From the well-known equation 


E 
K = —— ox (ote 
3(1—2¢) 
where Kk bulk modulus 
E = Young's modulus 


Poisson’s ratio 
seen that an incompressible material has a 
From the equally well-known 


6 = 
it can be 
Poisson’s ratio of 1. 


equation 
C= — -(15) 
2( 1-4-0) 
where C = modulus of rigidity, it can be seen that the 


Young’s modulus of an incompressible material is three 
times the modulus of rigidity. In a material such as a 
foamed latex vulcanizate, however, Poisson's ratio is 
alsmost zero; a longitudinal compression produces almost 
no lateral expansion. For a material for which Poisson's 
ratio is zero, Young’s modulus should be twice the shear 
modulus. 

The data in Figure 12 show that in a foamed latex 
sample the relation between shear and compression modu- 
lus is very dependent upon the degree of deflection. It 
is significant, however, that upon extrapolation to zero 
strain the shear modulus at zero compression is equal to 
one-third the compression modulus. (In Figure 12 com- 
pression modulus data are one-third of actual, as indi- 

“compression modulus” 
cated on the graph by ——-—— ——— }This 
3 
point is rather surprising in view of the 
cussion and is at present unexplained. 

The compression moduli in Figure 12 were obtained 
by the procedure previously described. Static shear 
moduli were obtained on the Firestone forced vibrator 
(16) by cementing the specimens into place in the test jig. 


above dis- 


Conclusions 


The methods described afford means of measuring 
general physical properties of foamed latex products as 
well as means of estimating structure efficiency. The 
tension and compression methods especially appear to be 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Laboratory Testing 





Fig. 1. Fully Molded Rubber Bearing 


a well-known example, consist of a metal housing 

with a rubber lining operating on the metal journal 
of a shaft. These bearings are usually lubricated with 
water, but any fluid or sludge which may be present in 
the machine and which does not affect the rubber can be 
used to lubricate the bearings. Rubber is used in the 
general sense in this paper to include natural rubber and 
synthetic rubber-like materials. The fluted rubber lining 
in a metal housing supports the metal journal, which is 
usually made of bronze, stainless steel, or other metals 
which are applicable to the general service requirements. 
Small bearings consist of a full molded liner of rubber 
bonded to a brass shell. Because of construction and in- 
stallation difficulties with larger bearings, separate strips 
or staves held securely in a housing are used to form 
the fluted lining of a bearing. A bearing stave consists 
of a section of rubber bonded to a brass strip and molded 
to shape. The individual staves are held in dovetailed 
slots cut around the periphery of the housing. Photo- 
graphs of full molded and strip or stave bearings are 
shown in Figures 1 and 2, respectively. 

Cutless bearings are used extensively on the stern tube 
shafts of ships.* They are also used in many other appli- 
cations such as shaft bearings for dredges, pumps, or 
other equipment where they are lubricated either by run- 
ning them submerged in a fluid or by pumping the fluid 
through the bearing. Articles have been published com- 
paring rubber bearings with metal bearings® and dis- 
cussing the use, construction and lubrication of these 
rubber bearings.*."° Little investigation, however, has 
been made of the use of various polymers and such per- 
formance factors as load, speed, and temperature, which 
are to be described in this article. 

The importance of performing laboratory tests is evi- 
dent from a consideration of the widespread use of these 
hearings in very critical applications. .\n example is the 
installation of Cutless bearings in the stern tube shafts 
of Naval and Merchant Marine vessels. in which the 
shaft assembly, including propellers, shafting and bear- 
— is about the most difficult part of the ship to service 
afloat. 


R i weit bearings, of which Cutless*® bearings are 


Advantages of Rubber Bearings 


There are many advantages in using a water lubricated 
rubber bearing. The bearing is capable of withstanding 
the abrasives which may be present in the water lubri- 
cant or the sludge which is being handled by the equip- 
ment. Rubber is often used as a vibration isolator, and 
it serves this purpose in water lubricated bearings, elimi- 
nating effectively all rumbles. The clearance between 
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Rubber Bearings—!I' 


J. R. Beatty’ and D. H. Cornell’ 





Fig. 2. Rubber Bearing Strip or Stave 


the journal and the bearing need not be held to so close 
tolerance as in comparable metal to metal journal or anti- 
friction bearings. Since the rubber has the property of 
withstanding large deformations without damage, some 
misalinement of the shaft in the bearings can be tol- 
erated. This condition is of advantage in applications 
using relatively long and flexible shafts. The Cutless 
bearing is capable of absorbing deflections which may 
take place in shafts of this kind. In ships and other 
applications, the fluid most readily available serves as a 
lubricant. This relieves the necessity of supplying grease 
or oil to bearings under water or in other inaccessible 
places. 


Current Problems 

Some of the advantages of these bearing’s arise directly 
from the use of rubber and require little research or 
development work. However such properties as resist- 
ance to wear and friction have received considerable 
attention in the past. With the advent of World War II 
other problems developed. For some uses it was essen- 
tial that the bearings be entirely free of noise. As their 
use was extended to larger and larger ships, finally 
reaching installations where the shaft diameter was 261% 
inches, propeller shaft bending and impact forces became 
more important. Also with the then-impending rubber 
shortage it was necessary to use synthetic rubber to 
replace natural rubber, and of course it was desirable to 
make this replacement without any loss in important 
properties. In order to vrapple with all these problems, 
as a wartime emergency, it was necessarv to expand the 
testing facilities at The B. F. Goodrich Co. A research 
and development program was planned by the research 
laboratory and the industrial products technical division 
and sponsored actively by Lucian QO. Moffitt, Inc. This 
work has resulted in greatly improved bearings, much 
superior with respect to wear resistance, friction, noise, 
and resistance to blow-out or blister damage under im 
pact forces. 


] 
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Testing Apparatus Used 


The most important piece of testing equipment in- 
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Fig. 3. Cross-Section of Bearing Strip 


cluded in this program is a so-called “full-scale” testing 
ichine in which a full-size bearing can be subjected to 
conditions simulating those encountered in service and 
hich such factors as wear and friction can be inves 


With this device alone, how- 

er, the testing program was too slow, and additional 
equipment was built to expedite the testing of special 
iterials and to study special properties ot the bearings. 
Phis work was achieved partly through the use of small 
er samples which were simpler to make and partly by 
lesigning the testing devices so that special information 
could be obtained more efficiently. Bearings on which 
e results were obtained with these testers were 
further evaluated on the full-scale tester. Final conclu- 
sions were always based on “proving tests” performed 


, } 1 
tigate rather completely 


promisin 


+} f47)] 


on the full-scale machine. 

\ll tests are made on No. 4 strips, which are about 
two inches wide and 34-inch thick, as shown in Figure 
3. Ten-inch diameter bronze sleeve journals of Navy 
specifications were used. Temperature control was pro- 
vided also in all cases because all the properties are sensi- 
tive to temperature change. 


Full-Scale Bearing Tester 


A schematic drawing of this machine is shown in 
Figure 4+, and a photograph showing the general layout 
is shown in Figure 5. The essential requirements for this 
machine were set forth by the physical research labora- 
tory, but the actual design was made by Frank LaRue 
and Frank Rokus, of the engineering design department 
of the Goodrich company. The machine consists pri- 
marily of a 10-inch diameter by 30-inch long bronze 
sleeve journal and rubber bearing assembly. The bear- 
ing comprises 14 No. + Cutless bearing strips each 30 
inches long. This is about the size of some typical bear- 
ing installations and represents the maximum _ size 
thought practical for laboratory testing at that time. The 
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Fig. 4. Schematic Drawing of Full-Scale Bearing Tester 
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strips are secured in a housing which forms a pressure 
tight vessel. The test shaft has suitable glands at eac! 
end of the housing, allowing the support bearings anc 
drive to be in the open. 

For convenience and flexibility of testing, the shatt 
was not supported on the bearing being tested, as is the 
case in actual service; rather the bearing was supporte: 


on the shaft. The bearing housing was then subjected to 


varving loads, causing wear on the upper portion of the 
bearing instead of the bottom. Though this condition is 
the reverse of actual service conditions, the data obtaine: 
are thought to be exactly comparable. 

The test journal can be operated at speeds varying 


from two to 400 r.p.m. For practical reasons this speed 


range is obtained by driving the journal with either of 
two motors. The one motor is continuously variable uy 


+ 


speeds with a maximum shaft speed of 400 r.p.m. cor 


responding to a peripheral speed of approximately 1,000 





Fig. 5. General View of Full-Scale Bearing Testing Equipment 


ft. min. Radial load is applied by tightening a turn 
buckle in the radial load system and is indicated on the 
load scale. The radial load is applied in such a way that 
the entire housing is completely free to rotate about its 
own center. The entire tangential load is carried through 
the torque arm and indicated in the tangential load scale. 
The packing glands are mounted directly on the frame of 
the machine to eliminate the torque produced by gland 
friction, and a flexible rubber sleeve connects the gland 
to the bearing housing to form a continuous pressure 
vessel. 

Water for lubrication is circulated through the bearing 
system by means of a centrifugal water pump. The 
water is pumped from a 50-gallon conditioning tank 
through a flow meter and is then delivered through the 
packing glands and the flexible rubber sleeve to the bear- 
ing housing. After the water has passed tnrough the 
bearing, it is collected at the outlet end and_ passes 
through a second flexible rubber sleeve and packing 
vland to a water return system. The water then reenters 
the conditioning tank. Most of the tests have been run at 
110° F. Generally the heat supplied to the water results 
from frictional losses in the bearing itself. Some of the 
heat is dissipated through radiation to the room, but the 
remaining portion of the heat is dissipated by the addi- 
tion of supply water to the conditioning tank; the excess 
overflows into a drain. 

This machine has devices for measuring journal 
speeds, flow of lubricant, inlet and outlet temperatures, 
radial loads and tangential loads. 
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to 100 r.p.m., and the other motor has four stepped 






































Small-Scale Testers 


Che other testing machines are all on a much smaller 
scale, using as a bearing sample a No, 4 strip, not more 
than 714” long. 

COEFFICIENT OF Friction TESTER. A schematic dia- 
eram of the coefficient of friction tester is shown in 
Figure 6. It has a 10-inch diameter bronze sleeve jour- 
nal 10 inches long mounted on a shaft submerged in a 
water tank. The shaft extends through the sides of the 
tank at each end and is equipped with suitable water 
sealing glands. The support bearings for the test shaft 
and the entire drive mechanism are outside the tank. 
Phe 71%4-inch long test piece shown in Figure 2 is se- 
cured in a holder fixed to a loading arm. This loading 
arm is pivoted on a center line which is tangential to the 
top of the journal. The loading arm is also equipped with 
a calibrated beam which extends from the pivot point to 
the loading arm itself. A dial reflection indicator, read- 
ing in O.001-inch, is fixed to the loading arm and indi- 
cates the deflection of the calibrated beam. The radial 
loads are applied to the bearings by the weights on the 
end of the loading arm. The radial load, together with 
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Fig. 6. Schematic Drawing of Coefficient of Friction Tester 





the rotational motion and coefficient of friction between 
the bearing and the test journal, applies a tangential 
force to the loading arm. This force causes a deflection 
in the calibrated beam and is measured by the load indi- 
cator. The load indicator has been calibrated to read 
directly in pounds of tangential force rather than in 
inches of deflection. Thus with this apparatus a radial 
load of known value can be applied to the bearing strip 
and the tangential force of friction measured. This meth- 
od of measuring tangential load is used because it meas- 
ures the load without an appreciable deflection. Low 
tangential deflections are obtained for coefficient of fric- 
tion readings, but the single strip sample holder is pivoted 
so that the worn contour fits the journal even when the 
tangential measuring system shifts the strip slightly 
from its normal position. 

SMALL-SCALE WEAR TEsTER. This device is similar 
to the small-scale friction tester except that no tangential 
load measuring device was used, and only one speed was 
provided, 20 r.p.m. Provision is made for testing six 
samples simultaneously. The load could be varied, but in 
general tests have been performed at heavy loads and 
low speed to obtain results more rapidly. 

NotsE TESTER. Noise tests can be run on the full 
scale tester, but generally much more satisfactory results 
can be obtained on the small-scale friction tester. 

Impact Tester. The device to study impact failures 
was similar to the small-scale friction tester. -\gain the 
tangential load measuring device was eliminated. The 
shaft was ground to be eccentric by amounts varying 
from 0.010- to 0.020-inch, and 53-inch long arms were 
provided and loaded to 1,300 pounds to give a high mo- 
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Fig. 7. Load Distribution with Full-Scale Bearing Tester 


ment of inertia. The eccentricity and high inertia, wit! 
resonance effects at certain speeds, produced imipact 
forces amounting to as much as 400 n-p.s.i. on the short 


test strip. 


Distribution of Bearing Pressures 


In order to adjust the loads on the single-strip ma- 
chines to the proper value and to understand the results 
on the full-scale tester, it is necessary to analyze the pres- 
sure distribution in the bearings. This distribution is 
not simple. A new strip is ground flat, and the load per 
unit area is very high. The load per unit length is con- 
stant throughout use, but as the bearing wears, the con- 
tact area increases and the pressure decreases. It is cus- 
tomary to express the load as a “nominal” load, usually 
abbreviated n.p.s.i. This is the load calculated per unit 
of projected area, that is 


roy On 
d x | 
where L is the total load in pounds, d is the diameter of 
the bearing or journal in inches, and 1 is the length of 
the bearing in inches. 

The various strips do not carry equal proportions of 
the load. The bottom strip of a bearing in service or the 
top strip in the full-scale tester carries the greatest load. 
The load distribution can be calculated for the 14 strip 
bearing in the following way illustrated in Figure 7. Let 
I.. = the total vertical load on the bearing L, load on 
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strip -\, Li load on strip B, ete. Since the housing is 
symmetrical when the shaft is not turning, L:. 2 (L. 

Ly, + LL.) + La. The load transmitted through the 
shaft will deform each strip until the total resisting 
force is sufficient to equal the total vertical load. If we 
assume a perfect fit of the journal in the bearing and 
neglect friction, the desired forces can be calculated bv 
resolving the forces at the strip faces. The center of a 
shaft in service will move down a distance, s. This will 
also be the amount the bottom strip (corresponding to 
the top strip in the full-scale tester) is deformed. Other 
strips will deform less than this. For example, in the 
full-scale tester (Figure 7), the normal to the face of 
the strip C makes an angle of (90°-360°/14) or 64.3 
with the horizontal. The deformation normal to the face 
will then be s sin 64.3°. The force to cause this defor- 
mation will be es sin 64.3°, where e includes the modulus 
of elasticity of the bearing and a form factor for the 
strip. The vertical component of this force s will be 
es sin® 64.3 The load on strips \ and B can be cal- 
culated in the same way and then 
L. = es 2(sin® 64.3° + sin? 38.6° — sin? 12.9°) + sin? 

YO es 2 (.81 + 39+ 05) +1=—3.5 es 

This means that strip A carries .05 3.5 or 1.4%, strip B 
39 3.5 or 11.2%, strip C .81 3.5 or 23.1%, and strip D 
1 3.5 or 28.6 of the total vertical load. 

The normal force on the strip face is the factor which 
determines the wear, and it depends on the sine of the 
angle between the normal to the face of the strip and the 


horizontal, i.e., N es sin ©. 
L. = es 2(sin* 64.3° + sin? 38.6° + sin? 12.9°) + sin? 
YO) es Z (81 —— 39]. 5) -=- 1 = 35s 
Strip A should sustain .222 4.49 or 5% of the total 


wear, strip B 623 4.49 or 13.97, strip C .901 4.49 or 
20° 1] 4.49 or 22.2 of the wear. 

These calculations do not take into consideration the 
additional load or the direction of load resulting from 
friction. As the shaft rotates a force due to friction must 
This force is tangential to the periphery 
of the journal, and the resultant of this force and the 
force comprising the radial load are combined in a new 
force vector which is the sum of the radial and frictional 






] . 
. alld str 
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e overcome 


forces. This new force vector determines the pattern of 
wear found on the individual strips or staves. The radial 
load in a vertical direction for the values of Table 1 was 
approximately 11,100 pounds, and the force of friction 
was 2,200 pounds in a horizontal direction. The vector 
of radial load then is found to be 11.25° from the original 
load and in the opposite direction of the rotation of the 
journal. The calculations in Table 1 were made using 
this new magnitude and direction of load and are com- 
pared with wear data obtained with the full-scale bearing 
tester. 


TaBLe 1. Wear on INDIVIDUAL Srrips IN A FULL-SCALE 
BEARING 












Position of Calculated* Theor. Wear Actual 

Strip (Angle Angle of ased Measured 

Strir from Horizontal) Wear Wear 

— ( % 
A 12° 61’ 1° 36 0.6 acd 
B 38° 34’ 27° 18 10.3 5.2 
& 64° 16 Se 1” 18.1 22 2 
D 90° 0’ 78° 42’ 22.2 22.5 
E 115° 43 104° 24 21 .§ 27.0 
I 141° 26 130° 6 17.4 14.0 
G 167 4 155° 48’ 9.5 ee 
Total 100.0 100.0 
*This angle takes into t the new direction of load 11°15’ from the vert 


ical which results fror 


> torce of friction 





Most of the tests on the single-strip testing machines 
were conducted at a load which would produce wear 
corresponding to that of the most heavily loaded strip in 
a full-size bearing, which is 22.2‘¢ of the total radial 
load. The data have been found to agree so that direct 
comparisons may be made in results as are done in 
Figure &. Conversion of load on a full-size test to a 
single strip may be accomplished easily. For any com- 
plete bearing where L: = total load, I.1 = load on most 
heavily loaded strip, D = diameter and 1 length: 


Li 


11.p.s.i. wil.= npsi. X DX 1 
Dx 1 
and as d= +222. 40. 
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(To be continued ) 





Porcelain Glove Forms 


_ porcelain forms for 
making non-slip rubber 
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Hand Pump 


iar new Utility Master, 
a hand-operated barrel 
type pump designed for 
general application, is be 
ing manufactured by Lear, 
Inc.. Romec Pump Co 
Division, Elyria, O. A 
lightweight, portable, com 
pact unit, the pump may 
be used with light or heavy 
liquids. Cranking may he 
as slow as 30 r.p.m. to 
transfer 2! gallons a min 
ute; the pump has a capac 
ity of 10 gallons per 120 
revolutions. The pump has 
a strong suction up to a 
20-foot lift, depending or 
the volatility of the liquid 
being handled. 





Utility Master Barrel-Type Pump 


The pump also has an exterior housing made of a zine dic 
casting; the stainless steel four-blade rotor shaft is supported 
on two bearings and the shaft seal is a highly durable disk 
that can be replaced readily from the outside. Available ac 
cessories for pumping from barrels include a foot valve, hose 
and nozzle, refueling spout for filling vessels without hose, and 
a combination size bung adapter. 
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American Rubber Research Institute 


DITOR, India RuBBER Wor Lp: 

In the Goodyear Lecture for 1949 of the Divi- 
sion of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., Dr. Harry L. 
Fisher has presented a strong case for a Rubber Research 
Institute in the United States. The editorial in your 
June issue asking for comments from your readers on 
the proposal has led us to give written expression to a 

few of our own ideas regarding such an institute. 

(1) We agree with Dr. Fisher that an institute spon- 
sored and controlled by American manufacturers would 
have many desirable features. Dr. Fisher states that 
since the entire public would benefit from the research 
done at such an institute, the government should con- 
tribute toward its support. The unique position of rub- 
ber in the national economy might warrant government 
participation in research on rubber according to any one 
of several difterent patterns, but, regardless of the pat- 
tern, it is basic that government funds cannot, and 
should not, be expended without some measure of gov- 
ernment control. 

Hence, if the American rubber industry is to sponsor 
and control the proposed research institute, the industry 
itself should organize the institute and provide for its 
continuing support. If this should be done, it would 
still be possible for the institute to receive aid from the 
government in the form of research contracts such as 
those granted by the Office of Naval Research or the 
Office of Rubber Reserve. Representatives of the gov- 
ernment would then pass on the specific projects covered 
by contracts, but would not otherwise control the insti- 
tute. 

(2) There is ample precedent for the establishment 
and financing of a research organization by the industry 
concerned. The American Petroleum Institute is just 
such an enterprise and affords an excellent illustration 
of how an industry group can do research of interest and 
value to all of its members. The Sugar Foundation, the 
Textile Research Institute, the Institute of Textile Tech 
nology, and the Institute of Paper Chemistry are other 
instances where industries as a whole are conducting 
joint research. 

(3) The establishment of an institute by the rubber 
industry should not be contingent on either the nature or 
the extent of the research program undertaken by the 
government. The importance of rubber to national de- 
fense may warrant extensive research on rubber in gov- 
ernment laboratories over a period of years, but this 
would neither conflict with the work of an industry- 
sponsored institute, nor would it render the institute 
unnecessary. The institute, by reason of its greater free- 
dom, might undertake projects of such a nature that they 
would not be likely to receive Congressional support. 
Furthermore the amount of research on rubber that 
can be done with profit to both the industry and the public 
is so great that, even if both the institute and the gov- 
ernment laboratories should operate in the same general 
areas, there need be no overlapping or conflict. 

(4) The term “research” and more particularly “fun- 
damental research” has been used with so many different 
meanings that it should be carefully defined so that if an 
institution is created to do fundamental research, all 
concerned should know just what is meant. We suggest 
the following definition which is given in “Science, The 
Endless Frontier” (Report of Bush Committee 1945) 
and is used in the report of the President’s Scientific 
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Research Board (Steelman Committee 1947 ) : 

**Fundamental’ research is research without specific 
practical ends. It results in general knowledge and 
understanding of nature and its laws. This general 
knowledge provides the means of answering a large 
number of important practical problems, though it may 
not give a specific solution to any one of them. The pure 
scientist may not be at all interested in the practical appli- 
cations of his work; vet the development of important 
new industries depends primarily on a continuing vigor- 
ous progress of pure science.” 

What is often termed fundamental research is really 
background research, or even applied research conducted 
according to a long-term plan. Even among those who 
understand what is meant by fundamental research few 
have the hardihood and the courage of their convictions 
to support the expenditure of funds for it in competition 
with the other types of research which promise the more 
immediate and the more certain returns. 

The results obtained by fundamental research have 
often been compared to a bank account, from which 
applied research and development projects can draw 
their necessary capital. Applied research becomes sterile 
when this capital fund is exhausted. In the past Ameri- 
cans have relied more than we like to admit on the results 
of the fundamental research conducted in European lab 
oratories, particularly those in Germany. In the future, 
fundamental research done in our institutions will be re 
quired to replenish our stock of unapplied knowledge. 

(5) The Rubber Research Institute should be set up so 
that the program will be controlled by a strong capable 
scientific director who is determined to conduct funda- 
mental research and will be able to resist the inevitable 
pressure to divert the efforts of the institute to practical 
problems of concern to the sponsors. Only the general 
scope of the work should be outlined by a board made 
up from members of the industry who provide the sup- 
port. Those who put up the money should be told plainly 
that their funds should be considered in the nature of 
venture capital from which they may expect a 
only if they are willing to support a diversified scientific 
program over a period of years. 

The establishment of the British Rubber Producers’ 
Research Association by Mr. John Wilson under very 
trving wartime conditions shows clearly that fundamental 
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research programs can be carried out if funds and com- 
petent scientific leadership are provided. The results of 
the fundamental research reported in the many papers 
already published by the British institution will be pro- 
viding the basis for applied research and profitable de- 
velopment work by both British and American rubber 
product manufacturers for years to come. 

(6) Following the pattern set by the British, the plans 
for the institution should be concerned at the outset with 
the director and the scientific personnel. Physical facili- 
ties should be taken wherever they can be had, and there 
is no imperative reason why they should all be at one 
place. A building to house the offices and some of the 
laboratories of the institution would undoubtedly be very 
useful and would give objectively minded individuals a 
comfortable feeling that the institution was real and 
permanent. If, however, first-rate scientists are to be 
enlisted in the program, they must be taken where they 
can be had, and it is not necessary that they all be as- 


(Continued on page 192) 
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Low-Temperature Rubber—Evaluation 
of Various Mercaptans in the Custom 
Recipe at 41° F.—ll -— 


J. E. Troyan' and C. M. Tucker' 


HE following installment concludes the informative 
article on the use of mercaptans in “cold rubber” 
made according to the Phillips Petroleum recipe, 

which was begun in our October issue. 


A 


Variation in Composition of Copolymer 
with Conversion 

The variation in the composition of butadiene-styrene 
copolymer with conversion, when prepared in the stand- 
ard GR-S recipe at 122° F., has already been described 
by Meehan (11)? His studies established several facts: 
first, that each monomer polymerizes according to a first- 
order reaction; second, that the butadiene reacts more 
readily than the styrene, giving copolymer increments 
which contain a higher ratio of butadiene styrene than is 
present in the residual unreacted monomers; and third, 
that as conversion progresses, the polymer increments 
show increasing amounts of combined styrene due to the 
continued drop in the butadiene styrene ratio of the un- 
polymerized reactants. 

As a consequence of this mechanism, GR-S is com- 
positionally a heterogeneous polymer. With a 75/25 
butadiene-styrene charge ratio, for example, it was 
shown that the instantaneous styrene content of polymer 
increments formed during the reaction varied from 
17.2% at the start to 29.50% at 80° conversion. Aver- 
age bound styrene at this final conversion, however, was 
only 21.2¢ 

In order to find out whether the same relation existed 
in copolymerizations conducted at 41° F. with the Cus- 
tom recipe, combining ratios were determined for a large 
number of runs made during this program. The stvrene 
content of polymers was obtained in the following man- 
ner. Samples taken at intervals during the course of the 
polymerizations were extracted with ethanol-toluene azeo- 
trope (ETA) to remove stabilizer, fatty acid, and other 
non-rubber constituents. After the extracted rubbers 
were dried, they were pressed at 6,000 p.s.i. to less than 
0.01-inch thickness between sheets of aluminum foil for 
1.5 minutes at 70° C. The resulting specimens were then 
placed in an Abbé refractometer to determine the refrac- 
tive index. The following expression was used for cal- 
culating bound styrene from duplicate R. I. readings: 

: 22.94 + [0.118(np** — 1.5339) 10*] — 

| 2340( np** — 1.5339) *] 

The procedure outlined above was developed original- 
ly by the Bureau of Standards. Its use as a control test 
in the production of GR-S was later discussed by Tyler 
and Higuchi (12). The method is found to give results 
having a reproducibility of +0.2 to +0.3% styrene. 

Styrene contents of all final polymers are given in 
Table 4; those obtained on samples taken at various con- 
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Petroleum Co., research department, Bartlesville, Okla. 
i entheses refer to Bibliography items on page 70 of our 


issue. 
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CONVERSION, PER CENT. 


Fig. 7. Variation in Combined Styrene with Conversion Using 72/28 
Butadiene-Styrene Charge in Custom Recipe at 41° F. 


versions during the course of individual reactions are 
listed in Table 5. These experimental data are repre- 
sented in Figure 7 by the smooth average curve showing 
the variation in bound styrene content with conversion at 
41° F. 


TABLE 4. COMBINED STYRENE CONTENT OF FINAL POLYMERS PREPARED 
WITH THE 41° F, Custom RECIPE 


Combined 











Time, Conv., Styrene Mooney 
Run No. Recipe Mercaptan Hrs % % Viscosity 
20-150 (1) TSP t-Cis 13 3 59.6 22.4 69 
20-153 (1) TSP MTM 13.0 62.0 22.3 57 
20-155 (1) TSP 13.5 62.5 22.9 57 
20-156 (1) TSP 12.0 61.6 22.8 52 
20-158 (1) TSP 12.5 59.1 22.5 55 
20-160 (2) KCl M 15.5 60.0 22.9 60 
20-161 (2) KCl M’ 13.6 59.4 22.9 5 
20-162 (2) KCl : 20.5 78.8 24.0 84 
20-163 (2) KCl DD) 18.9 83.7 23.7 83 
20-164 (2) KCl t-Ci2 20.0 83.7 24.0 74 
20-165 (2) KC1 MTM 14.5 72.0 23.4 58 
20-166 (2) KCl t-Ci2 14.2 73.4 23.7 61 
20-167 (2) KCl DDM 19.8 70.4 22.9 56 
20-170 1) TSP t-Ciz 10.9 60.6 22. 37 
20-172 (1) TSP t-Ci2 11.2 60.0 22.7 44 
20-177 1) TSP DDM 14,1 64.0 22.9 78 
20-178 (1) TSP t-Cr 15.4 58.8 22.9 41 
2574* 2) KCl MTM 16.5 68.8 23.4 40 
2575* 2) KCi t-Cie 14.9 69.4 23.7 25 
W621* (2) KCl MTM 16.2 70.1 23.1 50 
W622* (2) KCl t-Cie 13.9 69.1 23.3 33 
*Preliminary fiv 1s conducted before 20-gallon runs were made. 





mercaptans. 
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TABLE 5, VARIATION OF COMBINED STYRENE WITH CONVERSION IN 41° F. 
Custom RECIPE POLYMERIZATIONS USING DIFFERENT MERCAPTANS 











t-Cio Mercaptans t-Cis Mercaptan DDM 
Conv., Styrene, ¢ ; Conv., St Styre 
Te % C /, % % : 
(20-164) 20-142 20-154 20-149) 
61.5 22.7 26.1 pa 20.9 23.1 20.7 22.5 
71.4 23.3 40.2 30.7 22.8 29.5 22.4 
83.7 24.0 59.7 41.6 22.8 10.4 23.1 
50.9 22.8 48.) ya Be 
60.0 22.8 
(20-153 20-152 
16.9 1:1 Blend* 
30.7 20-156 17.4 22.9 
40.8 40 22.2 
50.2 0.7 rf Fy | 50.7 22.6 
62.0 61.6 23.2 59.6 220 
20-179) 20- 173 20-155 
45 4 Brg 60.0 2o.1 20.0 
9.2 21.7 Wd Pe 30.6 
19.8 21.5 41.65 
38.1 21.6 51.9 
58.1 22.0 62. 





*Blend of t-Ci2 and t-Cie mercaptans. 


For purposes of comparison, values were calculated 
according to the method of Meehan (11) for the pre 
dicted bound styrene contents in a 72/28 copolymeriza- 
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tion at 122° F. The following expressions, derived by 
Mechan, were used in establishing the theoretical com- 
positions at varic ible conversions : 








]— X* 
Poe +R — 
1—X 
and 
1—xX 
Gs xiao —| - | 
vhere 
k = monomer charge ratio, Bo/S. 
C = degree of conversion 
KF, = fraction of styrene in entire polymer 
formed up to any conversion 
3, and S, = amounts of butadiene and styrene charged 
B and S =amounts of butadiene and styrene unpoly- 
merized at any conversion 
X = parameter representing S/S, 
2 = alpha coefficient, ratio of propagation re- 
action rate of constants B and S 
B/8.—= (35/S.)*1 
TABLE 6, CALCULATED AND EXPERIMENTAL COMBINED STYRENE CONTENTS 


oF COPOLYMER AT VARIOUS CONVERSIONS USING 72/28 CHARGE RATIO 


Calculated ( Mee! han Method) 
Conversion, % =————————— — 
by Weight a nea 





— Experimental (Fig. 7) 
41° F. Copolymer 





An alpha coefficient of 1.60, obtained experimentally 
at 122° F. by Meehan, was used in the calculations. By 
assuming arbitrary values for X ranging from 0.1 and 
1.0 and evaluating F, and C, values were determined for 
the predicted conversion-bound styrene curve at 122° F. 
The calculated results for styrene are listed in Table 6, 
and the corresponding curve is plotted in Figure 7. 

It is observed in Figure 7 that the 72/28 copolymer 
made at 41° F. with the Custom recipe has a more uni- 
form composition than is predicted for the correspond- 
ing GR-S-type copolymer made at 122° F. In his 
studies Meehan had reported no compositional difference 
in the GR-S system when reactions were conducted in 
the range of 86 to 158° F. This point would indicate 
that either the cumene hydroperoxide-redox type recipe 
or the much lower reaction temperature is responsible 
for the more homogeneous polymerization encountered 
during the present investigation. Whatever the reason 
may be, it is likely that the improved quality reported 
(1, 3) for low temperature polymer may be attributed 
in part to its less heterogeneous composition. 

The data of Figure 7 also indicate that the mechanism 
on which Meehan based his theoretical calculations for 
122° F. polymerizations may not hold in the 41° F. 
Custom recipe polymerizations. In order to investigate 
this possibility, 4 second composition-conversion curve 
was calculated by the Meehan method, employing a dif- 
ferent alpha coefficient dete ‘rmined from the experimental 
bound styrene curve of Figure 7. Extrapolation of the 
experimental curve to zero conversion gives a value of 
I*, of 0.223. The corresponding value of x was then cal- 
culated from the equation 


Which holds when C approaches zero. The value of « 
thus obtained was 1.36 rather than 1.60. 
When the new value for « was used to recalculate F, 
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and C by the Meehan formulae, a revised set of values 
for predicted styrene contents at various conve rsions was 
obtained, and these are listed in Table 6. A curve based 
on these results is also included in Figure /. 
son of this curve with the experimental curve 
the predicted and experimental points are still 
widely divergent and indicates that the Meehan mec han- 
ism based on reactions at 122° F. is only approximately 
applicable to 41° F. polymerizations. 

Analysis of all data indicates that the type of mercap- 
tan employed as modifier has no visible influence on the 
bound styrene-conversion relation. The experimental 
curve of Figure 7 therefore represents the composite re- 
sults obtained with five different modifiers. 
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Variation in Mooney Plasticity with Conversion 

The Mooney plasticities of low conversion samples 
taken while polymerization is in progress are frequently 
used to predict the shortstopping time. By obtaining 
three preliminary (quick) Mooneys at increasing conver- 
sions, it is possible to extrapolate data to the final time 
or conversion giving the desired viscosity. Modifiers 
which result in slower increases in Mooney with time 
obviously permit more accurate predictions using this 
control procedure. 

During this pilot-plant investigation of the Custom 
recipe, Mooney data were taken to establish the relative 
rates of increase experienced with the various mercap- 
tans. No attempt was made to apply any of the rapid 
procedures normally practiced in full-scale operations. 
Samples were simply withdrawn from the reactors, short- 
stopped, stabilized, coagulated, and dried in a manner 
which has already been described herein. Since the 
Mooney is affected to a degree by variations in the resi- 
dual soap and rosin acid in acid-brine coagulated poly- 
mers, polymer samples from certain runs were also 
alcohol-brine coagulated to reduce soap to a minimum. 
A better correlation between Mooney viscosity and con- 
version was expected. Actually, the same consistency in 
data was experienced with both methods even though 
noticeable differences in the Mooney values for individual 
samples were found. 





TABLE 7. CHANGE IN MOoNEY PLAsticity WITH CoNVERSION USING 
DIFFERENT MERCAPTANS 
Time, Conv., Mooney Con 
Hours % Viscosity ) % S 
t-Cz Mercaptan (Sulfole+ 
20-151 20-166 
10.5 51.8 30* i 60.8 33 
12 57.0 37* 12.7 66.5 39 
1 lee g 61.6 43* 14.2 73.4 61 
20-180 20-158 
15.0 69.8 46 10.0 417.3 2 
16.0 done 52 10.8 I0.5 5) 
18.4 79.5 76 11.6 95.0 43 
23.5 88.9 92 12.3 09.1 a2 
MTM 
20-153 20--160 
10.6 50.2 38% 12.0 45.9 26 28* 
11.4 54.0 10* 13.0 50.0 32 «36% 
13.0 62.0 56* 14.4 53.4 16 43* 
15.6 60.0 48 58* 
20-162 20-165 
136 60.3 38 11.8 59.6 36 
15.2 67.1 34 12.7 63.7 41 
16.2 (5 5 14.5 72.0 33 
20.5 78.8 83 
t-Cis Mercapt 
20-150 
9.5 44.7 64* 1.2 4 18* 
11.2 51.0 70* 10.0 0 45* 
12.1 95.2 75* 11.2 63 62* 
13.3 59.6 76* 12.1 60 68* 
DDM 
20--152 
9.4 46.7 52 67* 11.0 44 50* 
10.4 51.9 61 71* 11.8 48 57* 
11.1 55.0 72 =75* 12.7 60 68* 
11.9 59.6 72 «=82* 13.5 64 73* 





*Designates alcohol-brine coagulated polymers; all others are brinc-acid coag- 
ulated. 
yRegistered trade mark of Phillips Petroleum ( 
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Mooney plasticities were determined according to speci- 
fications issued by the Office of Rubber Reserve (13). 
The Mooney data given in Table 7 were plotted, and the 
rate of Mooney rise with conversion (AML/C) was 
taken from the graphs. Where both alcohol- and acid- 
brine coagulated series are shown in the table, results 
from the two series were averaged. Conversions were 
also plotted to obtain an estimated rate of conversion rise 
(AC/9) during the period that Mooneys were taken. 
Results are summarized in Table 8. 


TABLE 8. EFFECT OF MERCAPTAN ON RATE OF MOONEY RISE WITH 


TIME AND CONVERSION 


y \ML/C* AC/OTt \ML/O}t 
1.3 Ff 10.0 
2.0 4.8 9.5 
2.4 4.8 10.2 
2.4 2.7 6.5 
1.8 4.9 8.8 
1.5 3.9 5.9 
1.5 4.6 6.9 
2.4 2.7 6.5 
1.0 4.1 4.1 
1.4 4.8 6.5 
1.6 6.2 9.9 
1.4 5.0 7.0 
ers 





The change in Mooney per hour was calculated from 
rate of conversion data and the rate of Mooney rise with 
conversion, as follows: (AML/C) (AC/#) = AML 
It is evident from the summary in Table 8 that AML/C 
increases at the higher conversion ranges which were 
investigated. (See, for example, results for runs 20-180 
and 20-162.) The rate of Mooney rise with conversion 
in the 50-70% conversion range appeared to be lowest 
with tertiary hexadecyl mercaptan and somewhat higher 
with DDM, MTM, and Sulfole. When Mooney rise was 
compared on a unit time basis (AML/®9), best results 
(slower rise) were obtained with tertiary hexadecv] 
mercaptan and MIM. DDM and Sulfole : showed higher 
rates of Mooney rise with time. 


Summary and Conclusions 


An improved cumene hydroperoxide-redox system, 
sina: as the Custom recipe, has been developed by 
Phillips Petroleum for emulsion polymerization at 41° F. 
This ats recipe results in much faster reaction rates 
than were possible with the original cumene hydroper- 
oxide-redox formulation, which was used during 1948 
for initial large-scale 41° F. operations. It also gives 
latex having superior stability. 

A comprehensive evaluation of the commercial nor- 
mal dodecyl mercaptan (DDM) and several tertiary 
mercaptans in the Custom recipe has now been conducted 


on a pilot-plant scale. Tertiary mercaptans included 
dodecyl (Sulfole), hexadecyl, MIM (a blend of t-C,,., 
t-C,,, and t-C,, mercaptans), and a 1:1 blend of t-C,, 


and t-C,, mercaptans. It was eed that: (1) reac- 
tion rates were not influeneed by the type of mercaptan; 
(2 letion rate of the tertiary mercaptans was un- 
affected by alkalinity 4s the emulsion, concentration, de- 
eree of agitation, or length of reaction, but was increased 
as the average sect ir weight decreased; and (3) 
DDM disappearance was accelerated when agitation or 
pH was increased. 









The variation in combined styrene with conversion was 
established for Custom recipe runs using a 72 butadiene 
/28 styrene charge ratio. It was found that the 41° F. 
copolymer had a much more uniform composition than 
GR-S made at 122° F. 

The experimental results showed that the Mooney 
plasticity of the polymers increased more slowly with 
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time and, consequently, was somewhat more easily con- 
trolled, when modification was accomplished with ter- 
tiary hexadecyl mercaptan or MTM than with DDM or 
Sulfole. 





Foamed Latex Sponge 
(Continued from page 184) 


well suited to the use of the foamed latex compounder. 
The fatigue test method can give valuable results, but is 
hampered by lack of a definite end point. 
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sembled under one roof. 

We have discussed in this letter only a few of the 
aspects of the situation as it appears to us. We hope 
that Dr. Fisher’s lecture and your invitation for com- 
ments will bring forth constructive suggestions from a 
number of other sources and that ultimately we shall see 
established a vigorous institute performing fundamental 
research on rubber. 

ARCHIBALD T. McPHERSON 
Chief, Organic and Fibrous Materials 
Division, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 


LAWRENCE A. Woop 
Chief, Rubber Section, NBS 
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EDITORIALS 


Maybe It Is Later Than We Think! 
“I MUST say that as I look about me I am filled 


with real concern. I cannot indulge in easy 
optimism. 

“T am not happy when I see government slipping back 
into deficits as a way of life in a period when production 
and employment are high, instead of putting its fiscal 
house in order and husbanding reserves to support the 
economy if less prosperous times overtake us.” 

The above words were spoken by Edwin G. Nourse, 
former chairman of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, before a convention of the National Retail 
Farm Equipment Association in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Nourse had been trying to resign his position as 
chairman of the Council for some time, and following 
the above-mentioned speech he received a note from 
President Truman accepting the resignation that had 
been tendered previously. 

This veteran economist has not stated how the strain 
on the national budget due to heavy defense spending 
necessitated by the present state of world relations can 
be relieved, but he did mention in this speech that : 

“Tf we are to maintain the march of economic progress, 
we must, individually and as ‘groups, in private business 
and in politics, display industry, prudence, and _ self- 
discipline, recognize that we can’t get more out of the 
economic system than we put in, that collective bargain- 
ing in good faith and on solid facts is the road to a work- 
able distribution of total product, and that monetary and 
fiscal tricks have no power of magic, but are a slippery 
road to misery.” 

Some leading executives in the rubber industry seem 
to share Dr. Nourse’s views. 

John L. Collyer, president of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
in a talk before the Society of Automotive Engineers, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., on September 15, in discussing United 
States programs of foreign aid and their effect on our 
own economy said: 

“Certainly we must consider the shocks and _ strains 
that will be felt by the economy of the United States if 
false hopes abroad become disappointments, and _artifi- 
cially created economic progress is found to have no 
firm foundation. 

“In this age each American voter, whether he be a 
mechanic, farmer, a sailor, or businessman, molds his 
destiny just as surely by what he permits governments to 
do, as by what he does with his own brain and hands.” 

More specifically, present-day trends in the fields of 
international trade and inter-governmental relations will 
affect the cost of tires sold and will also affect the long- 
term stability and growth-possibilities of the business 
world in general, Mr. Collyer added. 

Harry E. Humphreys, Jr., president of the United 
States Rubber Co., who received an award from the 
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Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce on October 17, as 
“the Pennsylvanian of the year,” said in his acceptance 
speech that American businessmen could get and keep 
public opinion on their side, and thereby avert further 
government control, if they would be more “human”’ in 
their business operations. 

“While we have done so much for mankind by turning 
out products for better living,” he said, “we have done 
relatively so little in the field of human relations. The 
result has been that more people have decided—and voted 
—that they would be better off if the government con- 
trolled more things. 

“This situation is tragic—not so much because business 
is shackled—but because we as individuals are fooling 
ourselves. 

“We think that because Uncle Sam has swapped his 
high hat for a fur-trimmed cap with a tassel and has 
rounded off his whiskers that he has in his bag all the 
gifts we shall ever need for bodily contentment and 
peace of mind. 

“We forget that the government has nothing of its 
own, that whatever it gives to some it must first take 
froin others. We forget that gifts, no matter how they 
may glitter, have no real value unless they reflect free- 
dom’s light.” 

Mr. Humphreys urged businessmen to help employes, 
customers, stockholders, and their own communities 
understand better how the American business system 
works in order to make them better friends of the Ameri- 
can capitalistic system. 

National 


\ssociation of Manufacturers and former head of the 


Earl Bunting, managing director of the 


O'Sullivan Rubber Corp., in an address before the Chat- 
tanooga Manufacturers Association, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
on October 18 said that it seemed to him that of all the 
leaders in American communities, the businessman bears 
the greatest responsibility for building freedom from the 
ground up—building good national government out of 
200d local government. 

“Too many Americans want their government to build 
homes for them, pay their doctor and hospital bills, and 
generally guarantee their needs from the cradle to the 
erave,” Mr. Bunting said. 

“Some Americans want the government to lower the 
prices of things they buy. Others want the government 
to raise the prices of thing's they sell. 

“Too many Americans want the government to fix the 
wages and hours of all employes, and to provide for 
those who don’t like the kind of employment they can 
obtain. 

“In brief, many people want the government to sup- 
port them with funds obtained by taxing away the liveli- 
hood and opportunities of the vast majority of Americans 
who prefer to earn their own living and lead their own 
lives.” 

Maybe it 
whether the existing trend toward the all-powerful “wel- 


is later than we think. Some indication of 


fare state’ is to be reversed or is to continue should be 
found in the results of this November’s elections. 
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Fig. 5. Stress-Strain Relations between Styron 411-C and Styron 475 


oe - , 
Ye i wing installment concludes 
the interesting and informative article 


on polystyrene, begun in our October issue. 


Improved Toughness and Elongation 


applications, but its low elonga- 
nw impact strength have ruled it 
ises. Molders pointed out t 
nanutacturers that improvements 
wo properties would greatly in- 
lvstyrene’s markets. Work on this 
as been under way a long time. 
izers were, of course, an early hope, 
1 be given up because of their ad- 








tfect on other properties A change 
set 
basic resin was indicated, and even 
under these circumstances, some compro- 


a al \ tenfold increase in 
longation and a fivefold increase in tough- 





¢ lita 
ness were obtained, but not without some 
loss it lor range and surface luster. 
Moldability was improved. The. result was 
Styron 475 

rhe improvement in elongation, the most 
Si anged property, is best ex- 





stress-strain diagrams of 
5. Here a load elongation curve for 
purpose, fast molding polystyrene 
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yiained I tne 





( s compared with a typical curve 
for Sty: 475. At the breaking point the 
411-C shows less than 2% elongation; while 
the 475 sample broke at nearly 25%, or 
better than 12 times the elongation of the 
411-( 
Presente conference, Pacific 
Coast Se the Plastics Industry, 
I Sz f., Mar. 17, 1949 
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tyrené.has served well in a large 


Since the area under the stress-strain 
curve is related to the toughness of the 
material, it is easy to see that the 475 
represents considerable improvement. In 
actual ASTM impact tests the Styron 475 
shows about five times the impact of a 
general-purpose polystyrene. Even at low 
temperatures much of this impact is re- 
tained. 

In the case of Styron 475, as previously 
mentioned, moldability was not sacrificed in 
the development of this material. Progress 
in this development was checked and 11 
part was guided by molding area diagram 
tests. 

Results obtained and current production 
are shown in the molding area diagram oi 
Figure 6. Here it can be seen that the 
product fills the cardbox die very readily; 
the short shot line is about comparable to 
current production, readily moldable Styron 
606. Welds do present some problem. Best 
results can be obtained when the molding is 
done within the area marked “A” to elimi- 
nate any welding difficulties 

Molding problems with Styron 475 ar 
further simplified as a result of the high 
elongation of the material. Draft-angle 
clearances can be less than one-half that 
required for polystyrene. Automatic un- 
screwing devices generally present no prob- 
lems, and in some cases shallow threads can 
be stripped. In general, mold release is 
equal to or better than commercial poly 
styrene. This product can also be molded 
around inserts much more satisfactorily 
than can polystyrene. Thus another step 
forward has been made in expanding poly- 
styrene’s markets. 
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PRESSURE (x 10°LBS./SQ. IN.) 


A—Good Moldings 
B—Weak Welds 


C—Sink Marks 
E—Prominent Weld Line 


Fig. §. Molding Area Diagram for Styron 475 


Improved Light Stability 


One of the rapidly expanding uses for 
polystyrene during the late war and aiter 
was that of lighting fixture parts, partic- 
ularly these designed for fluorescent units. 
Since these applications require a product 
with extremely long life, it was believed 
that added improved light stability would 
assure a margin of safety in long diffuser 
use. This problem was added to those 
already being undertaken by the material 
manufacturers’ research departments. 

The best way of measuring the progress 
made is a comparison of spectrophotometric 
curves of the new product obtained (Styron 
637) with a standard Styron. Figure 7 
shows these curves for regular Styron 666 
and the light-stabilized product Styron 637. 
The spectrophotometer plots the color of 
the plastic across the visible spectrum. In 
the example shown, crystal material was 
used. Additional plots on the curve were 
made after several exposure periods in a 
standard Atlas tadeometer. With Styron 
666 it can be seen that the sample after 500 
hours’ exposure has dropped in transmis- 
sion from &7% to approximately 66% at 
the violet end of the spectrum (at 400 
millimicrons). This condition indicates the 
sample has yellowed perceptibly. This de- 
gree of vellowing would be quite visible 
to the eye. Similar tests run on Styron 637 
show the transmission to change from 
8712% to 86% in 500 hours’ Fadeometer 
exposure at 400 millimicrons. This degree 
ot yellowing is not detectable to the eye. 
Thus the degree of improvement of the new 
stabilized 637 is several times that of a 
standard polystyrene. Styron 637 molds 
much like a lubricated, general-purpose 
polystyrene. While Styron 637 is greatly 
improved in light stability, it cannot be 
generally recommended for prolonged out- 
door exposure. 

Styron 637 is limited in color at the 
present time to crystal and a range ot 
translucent to opaque whites. New colors 
will be added to the line as they become 
available. 

In this way the molding material supplier 
has produced a new material which answers 
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this point since the satisfactory 
area of 683 is only about one-half that of 
Styron 666. 


commercial 
distinctly new 


molding 


Even with the advances already made in 


higher heat-resistant polystyrenes, the re- 
search work has not stopped. With this 


paper it is a privilege to describe a new 


major advance in this high heat-resistance 


field. Dow Styron 671 is the new product 
which will shortly be available in limited 
quantities. Styron 671 is a 
plastic based largely on 
styrene. It is the result of extensive re- 
search, physical testing, and field develop- 
ment programs. 

Its most outstanding property is, of 
course, high heat distortion. Our laboratory 
measurements by ASTM method and a 
variety of other non-standard methods in- 
dicate the heat distortion of Styron 671 to 
be above any of the other polystyrene-like 
products now commercially available. Prac- 
tical heat resistance tests of measuring 
cups show almost no distortion in a 30- 
minute boiling test. Bathtub toys showed 
no apparent distortion on 30-minute boil- 
ing, boiling for two 15-minute cycles, or 
six five-minute cycles. Coffee cups showed 
no apparent effect after 30 minutes of boil- 
ing or two 15-minute cycles of boiling. 
There was very slight surface change on 
six five-minute cycles. 

It has been found that one of the most 
suitable tests for housewares and toys is a 




























































































































































































STYRON 666 practical heat distortion test consisting of 
- immersing the molding into a liquid bath 
and increasing the temperature 2° F. for 
every step of the test. The molding is im- 
60 Se _y 4 mersed for at least two minutes, depending 
y- - a 4 t ] on the section thickness. The molding is 
6... i: | then removed and checked for distortion. 
400 500 0 700 Sometimes templates are used to obtain an 
WAVELENGTH IN MILLIMICRONS 
Hours in Atlas Fadeometer 550 
1— O Hrs. 3—400 Hrs. | 
2—200 Hrs. 4—500 Hrs. | 
Fig. 7. Spectrophotometric Curves Showing \ | 
Loss in Transmission with Light Aging of P \ 
Styron 666 and Styron 637 / 8 
: ; 500 T K \ 
more of the molders’ problems. This prop- 7th 1 
erty of added light stability, coupled with uw . m T 
good physical properties and the molding w . “ . 
ease of a lubricated Styron, makes available S \ ; \ - TT 
a new material which is meeting with good = 450 N ‘ T 
acceptance in the field of fluorescent light- i A a Ne 
ing diffusers, lamp shades, optical parts, = i Be A a 
automotive interior parts, instrument pan- w i \ e} 
els, etc. is | N 
\ ™ 
Improved Heat Resistance 400 . 
Experience gained from molders in the ~4 
field of housewares, toys, pharmaceutical N 
and medical equipment, camera parts, and 
many others had long ago indicated the he 
value of a polystyrene of improved heat ate . 5 20 5 10 5 20 


resistance. This has been the subject of a 
number of material manufacturers’ research 
investigations. Within the past year several 
new polystyrene-type products having high- 
er than normal heat resistance have been 
announced. Among them was Styron 683. 
Styron 683 has a_ heat distortion 
(ASTM) about 10° F. higher than the 
general-purpose Styrons. In terms of the 
temperature at which moldings distort when 
exposed to heat under little or no load, 
failure is usually in the range of 200-205° F. 
This added heat resistance has been ac- 
complished with little or no sacrifice in 
molding characteristics and no loss in 
physical or chemical properties. Styron 683 
is definitely not guaranteed or even recom- 
mended for applications where boilability 
is required. The use of Styron 683, how- 
ever, often means the difference between 
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PRESSURE (x 10°LBS./SQ. IN.) 


A—Good Moldings 


Fig. 8. Molding Area Diagram of 
Heat Resistant Styron 683 


success and failure in those applications 
which are marginal because of their heat 
requirements. 

Molding area diagrams of 
(Figure 8) with the cardbox die do not 
show so great differences from general 
purpose Styron 666 as might be expected. 
In general, with a material of higher heat 
resistance, higher molding temperatures are 
to be expected. With Styron 683 the mold 
ing temperature is generally 15-30° F. 
higher than for 666; while other molding 
conditions require somewhat closer control. 
The molding area diagram would predict 


Styron 683 


A—Good Moldings 


Fig. 9. Molding Area Diagram of 
Heat Resistant Styron 671 


accurate check. When the first visible dis 
tortion is noted, the temperature indicate 
is considered the practical heat distortion 

With Styron 671 under such tests, meas 
uring cups showed a practical heat dis- 
tortion of around 215° F.; drinking mugs, 
around 232° F.; bathtub toys, 226° F.; 
and coffee cups, 220° F. By way of com 
parison, Styron 683 coffee cups showed a 
practical heat distertion of 208° F. 

Physical properties other than heat dis- 
tortion of Styron 671 are equivalent to or 
better than general-purpose Styron 

The relatively high heat distortion ot 
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Styron 671 would indicate that it might be 


recommended for use in applications in- 
volving ame In spite of the fact that its 
test results have proved to 

any comparable commercial 
be guaranteed being 
recommended for pro- 
peated boiling. Laboratory tests 
vn that if the molded 

ied, it is almost im- 
surface 
boiling. 
piece 1s free 


BS enlt } 
uncuilt to obte ain 


have sh 
stral 
prevent some 
crazing Nn 


ke eae 
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distortion, 
prolong ged 
rly as 
boiling. Here is an ex- 

1 the molders’ skill can 

\ hose molders whose dies 
designed and whose work is 
ill end up with a far better 
ing Styron 671, than the 

lo careless, slip-shod 
molder advertises his 

he should mold the 

i be iling tests on 

himself that it will 


up in service. 


1 671 can m in a variety of 
ercial molds with conventional fabri- 
pment. It generally requires 50 
higher molding temperature than 
Styron 666. Figure 9 shows 
area diagram of Styron 671. As 
it must be molded at 
and — than for 
lower heat distortion material. The mold- 
1iowever, is still alee large, 

a fe i will usually 

of the most 


generai-purpose 


. } 
nticipated, 


higher tem; perature 


important points involved is that 
mold temperatures, and 190-210 
been found to be optimum. This is a re 
quisite for good weld strength and reduction 
of molding strains. In some molding 
of very large -area pieces on a machine of 
limited heat capacity may present difficul- 
ties, T he high temperatures required to 
plasticize the material may be difficult if 
the heating capacity of the cylinder is not 
adequate. 
In both 


Cases 


Styron 683 and Styron 671, the 
industry now has two new products which 
should answer the question of high heat 
distortion product of a polystyrene nature. 
Both products are offered at no increase 


in cost. 


Summary and Conclusions 

In conclusion, this 
tem pted to show the value of close coopera- 
tion between the molders and the material 
suppliers. It has shown the tangible results 
ot lower cost, better moldability, improved 
toughness, improved light stability, and a 
significant increase heat distortion. Ob- 
viously, even with all of these advances, 
we still do not have the ideal plastic. As 
yet it has been impossible to combine all 
of these features into one material. In each 
case a certain compromise is necessary. 
Further work will continue to add new im- 
provements and bring forth new material 
modifications. If the molder-mate ek manu 
facturer cooperation can be continued as 
in the past, or even improved in the future, 
it is safe to predict that the next five years 
will show even greater advances. 
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Wilson Addresses New England Section 


> Western New apes 
dinner r-meeting of th 
Hotel S|} 
Mass. Guest speaker 
session was James S$ 
f plastic machinery 
! spoke 
; Molding 
Wilson stressed the techr 
point gating, emphasizing 
tf back-tapered nozzle 
shaped runners, with half 
ut in each side of the die; 
the gate entrance. T] 


er recommended that the runner be cut as 
close to the cavity wall as is practically 
possible in order to reduce the gate size 

a minimum, preterably 0.030-0.040 inch. 
The gate itself can be either round or flat, 
with a recommended maximum cross-sec- 
tional area of 0.0008 square inch. Proper 
coring and heating to a temperature of 
about 140-150° F. are also important in 
pin point gating. Mr. Wilson concluded 
by Re eri out the definite advantages oi 
this molding method, including a tre- 
mendous saving in the finishing operation 

t the molded part, a marked improvement 
in the finish of the part, and a substantial 
reduction in molding pressure. 

The technical was preceded by 
a business meeting at which President S. I 
Young, C. F. Church Mfg. Co., announced 
the appointment of M. H. Nickerson, De- 
sell & Richardson, Inc., as a Section 
director to fill the vacancy left by John R. 
Brown, Jr., recently transferred to St 
Louis. Section Secretary E. W. Vaill, 
Bakelite Corp., will take over Mr. Brown's 
duties as treasurer. 


sessi yn 


Barnett Addresses South Texas Section 

The South Texas Section held its first 
dinner-meeting of the current season on 
September 21 at the Santa Anita Res- 
taurant, Houston, Tex., with approximate 
ly 25 members and guests attending. Speak- 
er of the evening was L. H. Barnett, presi 
dent of Loma Plastics, Inc., who discussed 
eA 4 Approach to Large Injection 
Molded Parts.’ 

The speaker described the development of 
lis company’s 48-ounce injection molding 
and showed a film of the mz ichine 
in operation. The major innovations in 
the design of the machine are a pre- 
plasticizing chamber and a unique ram 
arrangement which gives a final boost to 
the charge. Mr. Barnett also discussed the 
advantages of pin- and means 
for reducing mold _ cos n injection 
molding. 


} 
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machine 


point gating 
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Alkyd Molding Compounds 
The Chicago Section, SPE, and Midwest 
Chapter, SPI, held their first joint dinner- 
meeting of the season on October ag at 
the Builders’ Club, with approximately 100 
members of both groups in pernatit: Mto 
Featured speaker was H. E. Murray, 
Plaskon Division, Libbev-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., who spoke on “Characteristics 
of Alkyd Molding Compounds.” 
Mr er reviewed 
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pe done by swabbing them with zinc 
stearate during the first few molding cycles. 

The meeting concluded with a showing 
of a sound film, “Highlights of Chicago 
Bears 1948 Football Games,” with Red 
Grange as commentator. 


Drawing for Exposition Spaces 
INETY-NINE plastics firms, repre- 


senting all phases of the industry, were 
awarded 107 preferred exhibit spaces for 
the 1950 National Plastics Exposition at 
a meeting of the exposition committee of 
the Society of the Plastics Industry in 
New York, N. Y. The Exposition will be 
held on March 28-31 at the Navy Pier, 
Chicago, Ill. According to Exposition 
Committee Chairman Dale Amos, Amos 
Molded Products Co., the large response 
for preferred booths indicates the new im- 
portance to the plastics field of merchan- 
dising and sales promotion. Additional 
firms will be allotted floor space upon 
application. The response by exhibitors 
more than assures that the 1950 Exposition 
will be the greatest ever staged, Mr. Amos 
said, and reflects the steadily mounting 
volume of business done by all phases ot 
the industry. Exhibitors include fabricators 
and processors of plastic films and fabrics, 
molders, extruders, laminators, fabricators, 
raw materials suppliers, machinery makers. 


Annual New England Meeting 

The SPI New England Section held its 
fifth annual meeting on October 135 and 14 
at Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. The 
two-day conference, attended by approxi- 
nately 250 members and guests, featured 
a technical session, dinner-meeting, cere- 
monies opening the Sky Line Inn at the 
summit of Mt. Equinox, and afternoon 
golf tournaments. 

The Inn-opening ceremonies were held 
the morning of October 13, with talks, 
by O. L. Patteson, Governor of West Vir- 
ginia, E. W. Gibson, Governor of Ver 
mont, and J. R. Price, Bakelite Corp. The 
evening dinner-meecting, presided over by 
SPI President Horace Gooch, Aer Wor- 
cester Molded Plastics Co., featured talks 
on “Informative Labeling, Your Key to 
More Business,” by A. L. Ruddock, Dow 
Chemical Co., and “Four-Star Salesman- 
ship,’ by O. M. Brees, of the New York 
State — lature. 

The technical session was held the morn- 
ing of October 14, with three papers pre- 
sented: “Molding of Polythene,’ Kk. J. 
Persak, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.; “Rovalite—A New Tough Thermo- 
plastic,’ E. C. Van Buskirk, United States 
Rubber Co.; and “The Supplier Looks 
the Molder Three Years After,” J. R. 
Turnbull, Monsanto Chemical Co. Mr. 
Persak gave a detailed discussion of the 
factors involved in the injection molding 
of polythene, slides to illustrate his 
talk. The paper by Van Buskirk marked 
the first official announcement of Royalite, 
a new plastic-elastomer compound, and will 
i weal in a future issue of IRW. 

At the business meeting following the 
tec shnical session, Sherwood L. Young, 
C. F. Church Mfg. Co., was elected chait 
man of the Section. The meeting concluded 
with an afternoon golf tournament and the 
distribution of prizes to tournament win- 
ners. 
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on October 18 at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. A large attendance heard 
John R. Mills, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
speak on “Versalite—A New Tough Ther- 
moplastic Material.” Versalite is the 
Dominion trade name in Canada for Roy- 
alite, a product of United States Rubber 
Co., and the paper by Mr. Mills is similar 
to an article on Royalite that will appear 
in a future issue of India Rusper Wor tp. 

In the business session preceding the 
talk, E. G. Salmond, Canadian Plastics, 
Ltd., gave a brief review of arrangements 
for the first Canadian Plastics Achieve- 
ment Award contest. Announcement of 
winners and presentation of awards in the 
contest will be made at the annual con- 
ference of SPI Canada on February 13 
and 14, and the winners will then be exhib- 
ited throughout Canada. E. Barringham, 
Barringham Rubber & Plastics, Ltd., and 
chairman of the group's tariff committee, 
spoke on activities in progress to prepare 
for the Tariff Board hearing on plastics 
scheduled for later this year at Ottawa. 


Unichrome Plastisol and 
Organosol Compounds 


NICHROME Plastisol and Organosol 
Compounds, rubber-like plastic mate- 
rials that are said to possess many chemical 
properties lacking in both natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers, have been developed by the 
organic coatings division, Sper Chro- 
mium, Inc., New York, N. Y. Advantages 
of the new products include outstanding 
resistance to a wide variety of chemicals 
and corrosives, excellent resistance to 
abrasion and other mechanical abuse, high 
dielectric strength, and easy handling. 
Both Unichrome Plastisols and Or- 
ganosols are delivered in paste form; the 
Plastisols are 100% solids; while the 
Organosols contain a small percentage of 
liguid solvent or diluent. The compounds 
can be molded, or applied as coatings to 
metal, fabric, or paper by means of dipping, 
spraying, or brushing. After baking at 
about 350° F. for 20-30 minutes the mate- 
rials set and take on a rubber-like ap- 
pearance. Coatings from 0.003-0.25-inch 
thick may be obtained with a single appli- 
cation. Because of their chemical proper- 
ties, the new materials have already found 
application on pipes, tanks, drums, work 
carriers, tool handles, cotton gloves, pro- 
tective clothing, and process equipment ex- 
posed to strong corrosives. 


SEC Plastics Luncheon 


HE Sales Executive Club held a lunch- 

eon on October 18 at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York, N. Y., saluting the plas- 
tics industry. Speakers included W.. J. 
Connelly, manager, consumer relations di 
vision, Bakelite Corp.; Horace Gooch, 
Worcester Molded Plastics Co. 
president; and William T. Cruse, 
executive vice president. G. C. Johr : 
Gerald C. Johnson Associates, presided 
over the meeting, which was attended by 
approximately 600 persons and featured the 
listribution of numerous plastics door and 
table prizes donated by various plastics 
companies 


Speaking on “What Are Plastics?”, Mr 
Conne lly gave brief descriptions of the 
najor plastics materials and their prop 
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illustrating his talk with demonstra- 
methods and material. Mr. 
with ‘Successful Applications 
pointing out how the many 
applications of plastics were 
ir unique properties and suita 
bility for the The concludir ng speak 
er, Mr. Cruse, discussed “How You Can 
Use Plastics” and stated that the use of 
new materials to improve product 
appeal is too isidered last whet 
should be considered first. Mr. 
stressed the importance of product 

and appearance and declared that 

of plastics has resulted in improved 
appearance, reduced costs, and i 

sales. 
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Plastics Firm Formed 
PLASTICS SPECIALTIES CO: a 
new organization which will produce 
resin tre: ited materials, has t 
formed and is now in production at 
W. Rd., Trenton, ‘Mich, Acce 
General Manager T. Walter 
new concern has a working staff 
of experience i 
treated materials and will wor ‘k 
papers, fabrics, sheeting, and 
cloth and mat in combinations 
mine, phenolic, cresylic, and c 
of polyester resins. 
The —— is now 
of melamine resi1 
including ieiechanea overlays, { e 
decorative patterns, solid colors, and back- 
ing paper. The company also plans t 
duce materials treated to specificatio 
such applications as filter media 
parts, aircraft tooling, etc. Resin 
pregnated materials w ili be marke ted under 
the trade name Lamiply, with the melan 
resin en grades desi | 
Lamiply M. 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


New York Group Has Varied Meeting Program 


ber 21 meeting of the New 
Group at 


Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y.. 


featured 








a varied program of outstanding speakers. 
H. B. Egmont Hake, director of the British 
Rubber Development Board and former 
chairman of the British Rubber Growers’ 
\ssociation, both of London, England, 
spoke The Importance of Rubber in 


Southeast Asia.” Paul Stamberger, con- 
sulting chemist, discussed “Trends in the 


Production and Consumption ot Hevea 
Latex.” The third speaker was A. . 
Sward, Bakelite Corp., whose topic was 
“Vinyl and Polyethylene Plastics.” About 


250) members and guests attended the after- 
noon session, of which about 200 stayed 
for dinner and a program ot entertainment 
which followed. Peter P. Murawski, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., chairman 
of the Group, presided at the afternoon and 


linner-meetings. 





evening 


Hake on Rubber from the Far East 


Mr. Hake first mentioned some of the 
basic differences between the natural and 
the synthetic rubber industries, with special 
reference to their respective histories, areas 
of production activity and influence, etc. 
He pointed out that rubber made up 60% 
of all exports from Malaya and cited the 
Malayan rubber ind as an outstand- 
ing example of a “free enterprise” industry. 
Tribute 
the industry in Malaya in 


lustry 








was paid to the early pioneers of 
overcoming the 








many ups involved and also to their 
contribution to the advance of civilization 
in that country. 

was emphasized that the rubber indus- 
try in Malaya could not conceivably be 


classed as a monopoly since its production 
came one-half from large estates and one- 
half from about 250,000 smallholders. T 
average dividend of 200 estate companies 
in the years prior to the late war was given 
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© if based on the original capitaliza- 

tion and about 4% f added new was 
included 

M Hake stated that there had been no 

exploitation of labor in the development 

ot the industry in Malaya. Most of the 


labor was imported from China and 
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working nced by their 
recruiting for their em- 
ployers heir homeland 
Much hard work and the expenditure of 
considerable sums money had been 
in the « se of the reconstruc- 
lustry at the « t the war 
One the most recent unusual added 
expenses is the $300,000 a day spent for 
guards t protect the workers against 
bandits. Labor, materials, and other ex- 
penses e production o ral rubber 
cost seve nes it they i] before 
the but the rubber growers have beer 
some t discouraged because the price 
thev « ybtai , their rroduct is less 
thar t vas betore the Wa M Hake 
= icG 
Techni im its grading and 
quality must be handled with the assistance 
of the Malayan government because of 
the large number of st holders. The 
value of improved Guality and proper grad- 


p 
yy the rubber growers 


ing was realized } 
now that their agricultural product has to 
compete with factory produced material. 
The rubber growers are more impressed 
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than anyone else by the American synthetic 
rubber industry, but felt that American 
rubber chemists and technical men were not 
sufficiently appreciative of the scientific 
work that had been done in connection with 
the development of the natural rubber 
industry. 

Mr. Hake also mentioned the activities 
f the Rubber Development Board in de- 
veloping the market for foamed sponge in 
the United States and said that he believed 
that the postwar availability of both natural 
and synthetic rubbers would permit the 
manutacture of better end-products than 
could be made from either synthetic or 
natural rubber alone. 

The importance of Malaya to the United 
States was stressed in that it was said to 
be the best hope of free democracy in the 
Far East. Mr. Hake added that he would 
like to see policy makers of the United 
States and Malaya get together more fre- 
quently since the future of the Malayan 
rubber industry was more dependent on the 
United States than it was on Great Britain 
or any other country. 





Stamberger on Latex 


In discussing trends in the production and 
consumption of Hevea latex, Dr. Stam- 
berger said that statistics indicate that the 
present shortage of Hevea latex is due 
to reduced U. S. imports during the first 
half of 1949. This shortage may continue 
for several months until imports catch up 
with increasing demand. World latex con- 
sumption has increased from 22,000 tons 
of dry solids in 1939 to an estimated 59,000 
tons in 1949, of which 60% is used in the 
United States. Meanwhile the price has 
decreased from 40¢ a pound after the war 
to 23.5¢ a pound, and it is expected that 
the price will stabilize around 24 to 25¢ 
a pound. 

Ammonia preserved latex is still the 
major type used commercially, although 
small quantities of latex preserved with 
sodium pentachlorophenate and a_ small 
quantity of ammonia are also being used. 
This latter-type latex has been shown to 
be more stable and more uniform than 
straight ammonia latex, and toxicological 
have revealed that products made from 
it do not cause skin irritation, Dr. Stam- 
berger declared. 

Concentration methods have, in general. 
remained the same as before the war with 
the exception of the electrodecantation 
process for latex concentration which gives 
a concentrate similar to that produced by 
centrifuging and with serum solids reduced 
below 1°. 

Mention was made of the recently pro- 
posed specifications for concentrated natural 
latex formulated by ASTM Committee D- 
11, which included KOH number and high- 
speed stirring mechanical stability tests. 
Dr. Stamberger advised latex compounders 
to use caution in interpreting the results 
of these tests since the KOH number can 
not be considered a direct indication of the 
stability of zinc oxide latex compounds 
and the high-speed stirring test does not 
correlate directly with the slower-speed 
stirring to which the latex compound may 
be subjected in manufacturing processes. 
He suggested that the ZOT (zinc oxide 
thickening test) developed by Dunlop chem- 
ists should also be considered. 

It was further stated that increased latex 
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tests 








consumption was due more to the expansi 

of old processes than to the use of new 
processes. Mechanization in the product 
ot foamed sponge rubber, as exemplified 
by new continuous machines for the pro- 
duction of foamed latex, is proceeding 
rapidly. Heat sensitized latices are being 
used in increasing amounts, and in this 
connection the French biological degrad 
ation process for producing heat sensitive 
latices received favorable comment. Latex 
thread production is increasing with greater 
demand for high-count threads being ex 
perienced. A new process for the simu! 
taneous movement of the coagulant and the 
latex filament has been developed which 
allows greater speed during extrusion and 
produces more uniform threads, it was said. 





Sward on Plastics 


Mr. Sward first pointed out that in an 
economic market that is tightening in all 
industries, it is becoming increasingly im- 
portant that manufacturers be fully aware 
of materials that are availiable, the processes 
for their manufacture, and the desirable 
properties that these materials can con- 
tribute to finished items. The plastics in- 
dustry is producing an estimated one bil- 
lion pounds of plastic materials a year that 
cannot be overlooked for such manufactur- 
ing, he added. 

The speaker limited his discussion of 
plastics to vinyl resins and polyethylene 
and first described the calendering of vinyl 
resins at some length. He also explained 
the vinyl floor-covering materials and 
stated that there were four major types: 
the resilient or rubber-like tile; the hard 
or rigid tile; the continuous sheeting of 
vinyl plastics attached to a backing mate- 
rial; and the type employing the basic 
resin used as a surface coating on paper. 

Vinyl resin molding and extrusion were 
next discussed, and some details given ot 
the so-called slush molding process which 
employs resin plastisols. 

Polyethylene, the newest of the plastic 
materials to be made available in com- 
mercial quantities, was said to be molded 
most economically by the injection method. 
The production of transparent sheeting 
and tubing from polyethylene by extrusion 
through linear dies up to 60 inches in widtl 
and with circular dies preducing a tubular 
stock of 36-inch flat width, which. when 
slit, results in a 72-inch sheet, is one of 
the most significant new developments wit! 
this plastic, Mr. Sward said. 

Many samples of plastics products wer 
exhibited by the speaker in connection witl 
his talk. The paper will be published in 
future issue of India Rusprer Worvp. 








Rubber Division Directors 


[RECTORS of the Division of Rubber 

Chemistry of the American Chemical 
Society from the areas of the local rubber 
groups sponsored by the Division were 
elected by letter ballot prior to the At 
lantic City, N. J., meeting of the Division, 
September 21 through 23, and the results 
were announced at that meeting. 

The names, company affiliations, and 
local group areas with which these directors 
are associated were published in our 
October issue on page 76. Since we fee! 
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A. E. Juve, Akron 








loseph 4. Stone Fabian Bachrach 
L. K. Youse, Philadelphia 


C. M. Doede, Connecticut 


that members of the Division as well as 
other readers of India RuspBER Wor_p 
would be interested in photographs of these 
men, we have made a practice of publishing 
such illustrations each year. Photographs 
ot the 1950 Rubber Division directors are 
theretore reproduced herewith except for 
F. H. Springer (Rhode Island) whose 
photograph was not available. 





Canadian Vinyl] Industry 


A TALK on “The Future Growth of 
the Canadian Vinyl Plastics Iindustry,” 
by k. B. Mathewson, assistant — sales 
manager. Canadian Resins & Chemicals, 
Ltd., featured the October 20 dinner-meet- 
ing of the Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group 
in the Canadian Legion Hall, Montreal, 
rAd. attendance of some 40 members 
and guests heard Mr. Mathewson review 
the chemistry, properties, and applications 
of six types of vinyl resins and the new 
markets which these materials have opened. 

Polyvinyl chloride-acetate is being made 
in sufficient volume to meet Canadian re 
quirements for some years to come, the 
speaker noted. Operations at the Canadian 
Resins & Chemicals plant at Shawinigan 
Falls for processing and fabricating vinyl 
were described in detail, and emphasis 
was placed on the plant layout which pro- 
vides for a minimum of handling opera- 
tions. The speaker stated that the difficul- 
ties encountered immediately after the war 
have been largely overcome as the supply 
ot vinyl plasticizers increased and the 
quality vinyl compounds rose. The pub- 
lic has overcome many of the prejudices 
formerly associated with vinyl fabricated 
goods, and Canadian manutacturers of 
vinyl resins can look forward to a larger 
and more stable market, Mr. Mathewson 
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Wiard Discusses Silastic is vulcanized at high temperatures Z 
eriods ime | molding, a pres I 
HE Buffalo Rubber Group held its fall 1 few minutes at 210° | S give 
linner-meeting on October 11 at the the remainder of the ire. 4-24 hours 
Hotel Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y., with ap 480° I erformed vel I 
proximately 55 members and guests at trusion of Silastic can be done in the s 
tending. The technical session of the meet manner as iry er ex 
ing featured a talk on “Silastic Its the ver head is kept « 
Properties and Place among Synthetic The speaker rte rest 5 
Rubbers,” by W. A. Wiard, Dow Corning 0 d ent Silastics are vailable ¢ 
Corp. I ally ind about 100 types art iva 
Mr. Wiard began his talk with a review ible in experimenta isis. Advantages 
of the history of silicones and their manu Silas clud gh temperature 
facture, pointing out that although known sistance; excellent aging; usefulness 
as early as 1899, they did not appear or Wi t rature range; low temper 
the market until 1943. Silicones are pro Hext ) compres sé 
duced as fluids, resins, and rubbers; t sistance varia sica 
rubbers are derivatives of dimethyl poly from a paste to a Disa 
siloxanes. The production costs of silicone intages of Silasti cos 
rubbers, as well as other factors, are such tbrasi sistance te 
that the silicones are not competitive witl sile strength; and the specia ng 
other rubbers and are used only where niqu dl 
other materials cannot do the job | speaker at the meeting 
Fillers for Silastic rubbers must witl Edward R. Dye, Cornell Aeronautical 
stand the high temperature service condi laboratory, ( ll | rsity, w 
tions and are theretore limited in number cussed “Satety Research as Regards Cras 
to some six or seven materials. Silastic Landings.” 





Rubber and Plastics Division, A.S.M.E., Erie Pa., Meeting 


of the Rubber and Plastics 


he American 
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Mechan Engineers was held in Erie, 
Pa., or ember 28, as a part of the fall 
meeti arent s at 
ten ce flity \ for 
he mo ifterno the 
Divisi three px ics 
were presented tollowed by three papers on 
D. H. Cornell, B. F. G odrich Re 
search Center, ed seage 1 of t Division 
1 W. Wa General Electric Co., 
S tary ‘. ee meeting of the 
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given to reduction of wear and maintenance. 
The importance of gage control in calen- 
dering was stressed, and various methods 
of overcoming roll deflection were dis- 
cussed. A redesigned Size 11 Banbury 
operated with an 800 h.p. motor at 40 
r.p.m. for compounding heavily filled rubber 
floor stocks was mentioned as an example 
f the increased power and higher speeds 
required for these machines. 
Developments of Machinery for the 
Curing of Tires” by L. E. Soderquist, of 
McNeil Machine & Engineering Co., was 
presented mostly as a moving picture. The 
levelopment of tire building and curing 
hinery was described for three periods, 
he early 1915 to 1925 period of hand 
building slow pot heater curing, the 
1925 to 1949 period of drum building and 
individ vulcanizer curing, and the 1949 
e period of automatic tire building 
and * ee Matic” curing. The 
eration of this new twin-unit curing 
press in which the viele bag was inserted 
ind removed from the tire automatically 
was illustrated and described. Ins pager 
e Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. plants were shown. 
It was stated that a similar-type press for 
. 1, : 


‘al rubber goods was also 

















The final paper on the program on 
‘Time as a Process Variable” was given 
by J. S. Detwiler, of Taylor Instrument 
Cos., and dealt with the reasons for con- 
ie as a variable as well as the 

her well-known variables such as tem- 
ature. pressure, rate of flow, and liquid 
level. The essentials of a time cycle con- 
troller were discussed, and its application to 
several industrial processes as the heart 
ind the brain of a coordinated system was 
i Time control as an adjunct to 
controllers was 
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emperature, pressure, etc., 

also presented. Many varied ap plicé ations 
requi hat time be seriously considered 
for best results, it was said. 


The Committee Meeting 

\t the meeting of the executive and gen- 
ral committees it was decided to have 
two sessions at the annual meeting of the 
Society in New York on November 29, 
i and one on rubber, 


ne or ' 1- ce 
one session on plastics 


to ask the Society to 


ace ai ee 
It was also decided 





+ ly ‘ ior re - oe Py 
eestablish the policy of providing pre- 
ts of papers to be presented at meetin gs 
r to pe those 1 ittendance to 
w more closely the ubje being 
scussed 
ees ene Cee oe eee ee ee 
It Was agreed tentatively to have two ses- 


sions of the Division at the 1950 fall meet- 
g ot the Society in Worcester, Mass., and 
ce sessions at the 1950 annual meeting 
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ASA Adopts New Safety Code 
for Rubber Mills and Calenders 
American Standards Asso- 


AX: 
=. 45th St., New York 17, 


N. Y.. copies . which are available at a 
price of $1.00 a copy. The revised code 


Safety Code for Rubber 


alenders, B-28 i. has been 





was developed by ASA sectional commit- 
tee B28, under the chairmanship of Ernest 
W. Beck, supervisor of safety, Unite 
States Rubber Co., and containing repre- 
sentatives of safety organizations, govern- 
ment, and labor. 

The principal change taking place in the 
new code, compared with the origina 
standard issued in 1927, is in the meth 
for determining the stopping limits for 
mills. Formerly the limits were establish« 
on the basis ot the diameters of the front 
rolls, and computations to determine the 
stopping distance were based on the size 
of the roll rather than on speed. In the 
new code the surface speed of the front roll 
is the important factor in determining 
limits. The differences between stopping 
limit requirements for existing mill in- 
stallations and for new equipment pur 
chased after the effective date of the new 
code recognize the better braking per 
formance possible with modern electric 
equipment. 

The method for determining the stopping 
limit requirements for calenders has not 
been changed except in the case of new 
equipment tor which closer limits are set 
In addition to these changes, the revised 
code contains an elaborate appendix which 
includes Photographs and drawings of mill 
and calender safety devices and discussions 
of the basic engineering principles in- 
volved in these devices. 








Thiokol Club Meeting 
HE Thiokol Technical Club held its 


first meeting of the current season on 
October 13 at Thiokol Corp., Trenton, 
N. J. Approximately 130 members and 
guests of the group attended the meeting 
vhich was preceded by a cocktail hour 
and dinner. Speaker of the evening was 
Col. M. E. Bradley, Jr., deputy director, 
procurement and industrial planning, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, who 
discussed “Procurement and Industrial 
Planning by the Air Force.” Using charts 
and figures to illustrate his talk, Colonel 
Bradley explained how the Air Force pur- 
chases advance models of aircraft and other 
materiel, as well as conventional equipment. 
The speaker also described in detail how 
the Air Force evolves and ple aces experi- 
mental orders so as constantly to keep 
abreast of changing conditions and Po 
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New Flexol Plasticizer 


HE commercial availability of Flexol 

3CF (tri-2-chlorethyl phcesphate), a 
flame resistant plasticizer designed pri- 
marily for use with cellulose acetate and 
mixed cellulose esters, has been announced 
by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. The new 
plasticizer is also widely useful in nitro- 
cellulose, ethyl cellulese, methacrylate 
resins, and synthetic ruber. 

When Flexol 3CF is used as the sole 
plasticizer in cellulose acetate films, con- 
centrations of 3CF as low as 10% are 
reported to produce self-extinguishing com- 
positions. The new plas tic izer pours freely 
below —25°C. and is less volatile than 
dibutyl phthalate. The solubility of 3CF in 
mineral oil at 20° C. is less than 0.7% 
by weight, but it is miscible with the com- 
mon lacquer solvents. 
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A.LC.E. National Meeting 


HE American Institute of Chemical 

Engineers will hold its national meeting 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., on December 4 to 7. 
The four-day meeting will include three 
symposiums, two panel discussions, a full 
program of technical papers, plant trips in 
the Pittsburgh area, and the presenti ition 

f Institute awards. 

Symposium subjects are “Industrial 
Waste Disposal,” “Atomic Energy,’ and 
“Vapor-Liquid Equilibria’; while the 
panel discussions will cover “Professional 

Licensing” and “Corporation Training of 
Young Engineers.” Technical papers, to 
be given in morning and afternoon sessions, 
will cover recent works in the fields of 
heat transfer, fluid flow and mass transfer, 
distillation, and absorption. A feature of 
the program will be the first Institute 
Lecture, to be given by W. H. McAdams, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
covering the subject of heat transmission. 
Plant trips will take place during the first 
two days of the meeting, and the 12 plants 
to be visited include Aluminum Co. of 
America, Koppers Co., Inc., Mellon In- 
stitute, St. Joseph Lead Co., Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., and Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., among others. 





Gates Club Meets 


HE Gates Technical Club held its first 

dinner-meeting of the current season on 
October 6 at Cunningham’s Restaurant, 
Denver, Colo. Speaker was T. A. Boyd, 
research consultant, General Motors Corp., 
who discussed “Research 
Industry.” 

Mr. Boyd’s talk concerned the industrial 
research department, its place in a com- 
pany, and its value to the company. The 
research organization is better able to 
perform its work without constant inter- 
ruptions to solve factory problems, the 
speaker declared. The research department 
should be devoted to a more purist view- 
point of research so that discoveries are 
made originally for the sake of the dis- 
covery, and their value to the company will 
follow. 





Akron Polymer Lectures 


HE Akron Polymer Lecture Group has 

begun 1's third season of lectures under 
the auspices of the University of Akron, 
Akron, O. Meetings are held in Room 
155, Simmons Hall, at the University, and 
commence at 8:00 p.m. The lecture sched- 
ule follows: September 9, “Intrinsic Vis- 
cosities of Polymers,” P. J. Flory, Cornell 
University; October 7, “Orlon Acrylic 
Fiber, Chemistry and Properties,” R. C. 
Houtz, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.; November 4, “Free Radicals and 
Chain Reac’ions,” M. S. Kharasch, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; December 2, “Toniza- 
tion of Polymeric Acids and Salts,” F. T. 
Wall, University of Illinois; January 6, 
“Emulsion Polymerization,” W. V. Smith, 
United Sta‘es Rubber Co.; February 3, 
“Fundamentals of Emulsion Polymeriza- 
tion of Styrene,” I. M. Kolthoff, University 
of Minnesota; March 3, “The Properties 
of Ion Exchange Resins as Acid Catalysts,” 
oP. Hammett, Columbia University ; and 
April | 7, “Flow Properties of High Poly- 
mers,” G. J. Dienes, Bakelite Corp. 
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Hear Schreiber and Morris 


HE fall dinner-meeting of the Boston 

Rubber Group took place on October 14 
at the Somerset Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
Some 287 members and guests heard A. 
Schreiber, Tracerlab, Inc., discuss “The 
Use of Radioisotopes in the Plastic and 
Rubbe r Industry,” and George E. Morris, 

“Health Hazards of the Rubber Industry.” 

Mr. Schreiber dealt with the use of 
radioisotopes in tracer techniques for rub- 
ber and plastics and illustrated his talk with 
demonstrations of ihe use of several pieces 
of equipment for this purpose. Dr. Morris’ 
talk dealt mainly with dermatitis, and a 
large number of slides were shown on the 
effects of various solvents and pigments 
used in the rubber industry. 

In the business session, Chairman Ber- 
nard H. Capen, Tyer Rubber Co., an- 
nounced the appointment of a committee 
to handle arrangements for a ski outing. 
W. S. Edsall, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., was named committee chairman and 
will be assisted by A. W. Bryant, Binney & 
Smith Co., and B. J. Mayo, Jr., Imperial 
Paper & Color Corp. 





New Flintkote Cement 


NEW, multiple-purpose adhesive of 
the synthetic rubber-resin type which 
provides a light-colored translucent film has 
been announced by Flintkote Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Desig- 
nated as Flintkote No. 974 Rubber Cement, 
the new product is said to be especially 
adapted for use with impervious surface 
materials and to applications requiring 
high bonding strengths. Supplied in a vis- 
cosity of 1,200-1600 cps. at 77° F., the 
cement is recommended for bonding all of 
the following in any combinations: wood, 
canvas, aluminum, glass, phenolics, rubber, 
steel, and saturated felt 
The new adhesive is said to be suitable 
for various application methods, including 
cold bonding with cement applied to both 
surfaces and combined under pressure; hot 
bonding in hot plate presses under ap- 
proximately 200 p.s.i. pressure at’ 250° F. 
for not more than 30-60 seconds; and re- 
activation of previously applied adhesive 
by use of a suitable solvent, followed by 
immediate combining. The final bond is not 
affected by extreme or variable atmospheric 
temperatures, and its heat resistance is 
said to be excellent. 





High Polymer Physics Meeting 


HE “1949” regular meeting of the 
Division of High Polymer Physics of 

the American Physical Society will be 
held in New York, N. Y., at Columbia 
University and the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, jointly with the annual meet- 
ing of the Society, on February 2, 3, and 
4, 1950, according to an announcement by 
W. James Lyons, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., secretary of the Division. 
Members or associates having papers to 
present or suggestions to make should com- 
municate promptly with the program chair- 
man, W. L. Davidson, B. F. Goodrich Re- 
search Center, Brecksville. O., or with 
the Division secretary. Abstracts of papers 
intended as voluntary contributions to the 
program, in duplicate, must be in the 
hands of either official not later than De- 
cember 7, 1949, the announcement stated. 


New Load and Pressure Cells 


IVE new SR-4 type of load and pres- 
sure cells, extending the range of stand- 

ard models on both high and low sides, 
were announced by the testing equipment 
pre Baldwin Locomotive Works, 

*hiladelphia 42, Pa. The sensitive elements 
of these cells are SR-4 resistance wire 
strain gages. In the load cells SR-4 gages 
are bonded to a compression column; loads 
are indicated or recorded either manually 
or by instruments. 

Two new compression-type load weighing 
cells of 100,000- and 200,000-pound capaci- 
i make a total of seven standard Type 

- cells starting at 2,000-pound capacity. The 
size range of the recently developed uni- 
versal load cells for both compression and 
tension loads had been extended upward 
from 50,000 to 100,000 pounds, making a 
total of six standard cells ranging down to 
500-pound capacity. Eleven sizes of SR-4 
fluid pressure cells are now available with 
the 43 lition of a cell of 10 p.s.i. capacity to 
the low end of the scale, and two cells of 
100,000 and 150,000 p.s.i. capacities on the 
high end. In these cells SR-4 gages are 
bonded to the outside surface of a pressure 
tube with an open end that may be con- 
nected into a pressure system. 





Cycleweld Topic at Detroit 


TALK on the “Cycleweld Process,” 

by S. Gordon Saunders, general man 
ager, Cycleweld Cement Products Division 
Chrysler Corp., featured the October 
dinner-meeting of the Detroit Rubber & 
Plastics Group, Inc. The meeting, at- 
tended by some 175 members and guests of 
the Group, was held at the Detroit Leland 
Hotel. 

Mr. Saunders’ talk was quite brief and 
almost entirely non-technical in nature. 
He noted that the Cycleweld process, de 
veloped to bond plastics to metal, had its 
first commercial application in the manu- 
facture of brake linings; while more re- 
cent developments have been made bos 
sandwiched plywoods. Wide application 
the future will be made in the manufacture 
of panels for aircraft, automobiles buses, 
trains, and home construction, where a 
fiber, plastic, or wood panel is bonded to 
metal. 

F. W. Stavely, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., who is chairman “ the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., was present at 
the meeting and spoke br icy on the next 
A.C. S. meeting, to be held in Detroit dur- 
ing the Spring of 1950, and the coming in- 
ternational rubber meeting in Cleveland, O., 
next fall. 





Connecticut Group Outing 
PPROXIMA’ An LY 100 members and 


guests of Tl Connecticut Rubber 
Group attended ie Group’s fourth annual 
outing, held yg 17 at ‘Scollin’s 
Grove, Long Hill. The program included a 
morning golf tournament at Fairchild- 
Wheeler Park, in Bridgeport, and an after- 
noon of softball, horseshoe pitching, and 
other games. The outing concluded with 
an evening dinner followed by the dis- 
tribution of door prizes to everyone at- 
tending. 
In the softball tournament the New 
Haven team emerged victorious after 
(Continued on page 216) 
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Industry Executives Discuss Effect of Trends in 
Trade and Government on Business; FTC Proposes 


Quantity Tire Sale Limit 


John L. Collyer, in a statement follow- 
ing the end of the Goodrich strike on 
September 30, stated that the settlement 
agreed upon will result in increases in 
the cost of his company’s products and 
that greater productivity is an urgent 
problem if better values are to be pro- 
vided. In a talk before the Society of 
Automotive Engineers in mid-Septem- 
ber, Mr. Collyer discussed trends in inter 
national trade and inter-government re- 
lations, since these trends will affect the 
cost of tires sold and, more generally, 
the long-term stability and growth-possi- 
bilities of all business. 

Harry E. Humphreys, Jr., president of 
United States Rubber Co., in a talk 
before the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce called on American business- 
men to get and keep public opinion on 
their side, and thereby avert further gov- 
ernment control by being more “human” 
in their business operations. 

Senator Taft, in a speech in the Senate 
on September 28 stated his very strenu- 
ous objection to modifying in any way 
the regulations on mandatory use of syn- 
thetic rubber in the United States and 
read into the record a telegram from 
A. L. Freedlander, president of Dayton 
Rubber Co., warning that any decrease 
in mandatory consumption below 200,000 
tons “will be harmful and may cause 
increase in the price of synthetic rub- 

er 

The Federal Trade Commission, on 
October 4, made public a draft rule 
which, if adopted, would fix a carload of 
20,000 pounds as the maximum quantity 
of replacement tires and tubes upon 
which differentials in price on account 
of quantity may be granted. 

Continued improvement in business 
conditions were dependent on settlement, 
before long, of the coal and steel strikes. 

The URWA international union has 
delayed approval of the Goodrich strike 
agreement while negotiations are being 
carried on between the union and the 
Goodyear and U. S. Rubber companies. 


Collyer Statements 

John L. Collyer. president, The B. F 
Goodri Co., made several public state- 
ments during September and. October 


hich are of major interest to members of 





he rubber associated industries. 
Strike Settlement 

Immediately following the settlement of 
the strike at ef of the Goodricl 
company on September 30, a statement o1 
this subject was given te the press, as 
follows 


ns of the President's 
dD 


“Recomme 
Steel Fact-Findi soard were considered 
by The B F. Goodrich Co. and the union 
luring negotiations 

“Still better pension and social insurance 
plans will be made available under the 
terms of the settlement agreed upon and 
will result in substantial increases in the 
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cost of B. F. Goodrich products. 

“Greater productivity through more ef- 
ective use of material, equipment and 
employes’ time is the urgent problem for 
B. F. Goodrich and for mest American in- 
lustries if better values are to be provided. 
This is the only way that the standard of 
jiving of Americans can be maintained and 
improved. Productivity in certain divisions 
ot The B. F. Goodrich Co. is today lower 
than prewar. 

“We cannot ‘pull ourseives up by our 
boot straps’ so it is essential that we 
recognize that purchasing power is not 
money but what money will buy. 

“Profit is the only sure road to employe 
security. Fmployes of a company invest 
their time, eftort and skill in return for 
wages and emplove benefits. If the business 
makes a profit, most will have good _per- 
manent jobs. If the business loses money 
for long, it goes bankrupt, and employes 
lose their jobs. Thus, both stockholders 
and employes have an interest in seeing to 
it that their company makes a profit. 

“Selling prices of most products of the 
rubber industry have been uneconomically 
low this year, severely affecting company 
pronts. 


“Progress in Rubber” 

In another one of his continuing series 
of talks on the subject of “Progress in 
Rubber,” this one given before a meeting 

the Society of Automotive Engineers in 
Mi lwaukee, Wis., on September 15, Mr. 
Collver stated that it was his sincere belief 
that rubber is still a growing industry in the 
United States and in the rest of the world. 
[In support of this belief, it was pointed out 
that in 1940 rubber consumption in the 
United States was 11 pounds per capita, 
while in the rest of the world it was about 
i half a pound per capita. For 1949 con- 
sumption in the United States was esti- 
mated at 1412 pounds per person, while per 
c apita consumption amounts to about 9/10- 
pound for the rest of the world. Although 
the per capita consumption of rubber in 
‘ountries other than the United States is 
relatively small, yet it is interesting that 
it has alm st Ain aed in the last nine years. 

It is signific that about 16% of all 
rubber used in the United States goes into 
tires and tubes used on farmers’ vehicles 
and implements, including trucks and cars, 
Mr. Collyer said. He also estimated that 
he sales potential in the United States for 
“off-the-road” tires, that is, tires for 
excavation projects. coal pits, highway 
construction, etc., Was approximately $50,- 
(OULU a year 

In with the present-day com- 
petition between natural and synthetic rub- 
ber, Mr. Collyer reminded his listeners 
that the natural rubber interests will un- 
doubtedly continue to press for some ar- 
rangement that would reduce or eliminate 
the impact of American synthetic rubber 
on natural rubber prices. Resorting to ar- 
tifical conditions that may temporarily 
raise prices, but in the long run will bring 
about restriction of markets, smaller sales 





connection 





volume, and the slow death of industry 
would seem to be quite clearly the course 
to avoid. Such a course would in time 
vite socialism and eventually communism 
and the sharing of poverty, he added. 
The international commodity agreement 
device that is being proposed’ recalls the 
familiar rubber cartels which, in 
the past, have resulted in unwarranted 
natural rubber prices, Mr. Collyer said 
On President Truman's Point Four Pro- 
eram for extending aid to undeveloped 
areas, this seems to many nations to mean 
thing—more billions of our 
ye given by our gov- 


old and 


enly one 
citizens’ dollars will 
ernment for this purpose, It 
pointed out. 

‘Actually this is not the intention, as I 
understand it, and we shculd lose no time 
in making clear just what Point Four 
means to us, and should mean to others. 
{t is not. I believe, intended to be a big- 
money program. Its purpose is to imple- 
ment the utilization of American methods 
and know-how in the development of 
economic potentials in backward regions. 
In fact, Point Four is really an extension 
of the work that the United States has 
already done in different parts of the 
world,” said Mr. Collyer. 

“It is difficult to exaggerate the harm 
that will result if we do not correct these 
misconceptions of the United States’ pro- 
grams of aid. Few voters here at home are 
clear on our policy. As far as peoples in 
many other countries are concerned, they 
are almost completely in the dark. 

“In this age each American voter, 
whether he be a mechanic, farmer, a sailor, 
or businessman, molds his destiny just as 
surely by what he permits governments to 
do, as by what he does with his own brat: 
and hands. 

“It is for this reason that I have called 
to your attention some of the trends that 
are current in the fields of international 
trade and inter-government relations. These 
trends, in the case of rubber, will affect 
the cost of the tires you use. Speaking 
more generally, they will also attect the 
long-term stability and the growt — 
bilities of the companies with wh Neh all « 
us are associated,” Mr. Collyer told bis 
audience in his concluding remarks 


Was aso 


Excise Taxes 


In another statement in mid-October, 
Mr. Collyer called upon American motor- 
ists and vehicle operators, who in 1948 
paid more than $150,000,000 in excise taxes 
on tires and tubes, to support actively the 
— now being made in Congress to lift 
the heavy excise tax burden. 

“Excise taxes are generally considered 
to be levied on luxuries, but automobile 
tires are not luxuries to millions of 
American car-owning families. Yet few 
realize that the excise tax on tires and 
tubes which was doubled in 1941 is. still 
imposing an out-of-line burden on car up- 
keep. 

“The burden of high excise taxes is also 
reflected in: higher costs of passenger and 
freight transportation on the highways 
where tire and tube usage is an important 
cost tactor. 

“Motorists and particularly farmers who 
use tires on tractors, trucks and farm im- 
plements as well as on automobiles should 
have little trouble convincing their repre 
sentatives in Washington that this par- 
ticular excise tax should top the list oi 
those requiring prompt elimination or sub 
stantial reduction,’ Mr. Collyer added. 


? See India Rugger Worn, Aug., 1949, p. 599— 
EpiTor. 
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Humphreys on Anti-Trust Suit 

Harry I. Humphreys, Jr., president, 
UL. S. Rubber, charged in October that the 
Justice Department’s anti-trust suit against 
the du Pont Company, General Motors, 
and U. S. Rubber, and members of the du 
Pont — “has badly twisted and dis- 
torted the facts. 

“Some of the charges are untrue. Others 
are only half true. We believe that all our 
operations have been legal and in the best 
interests of the public,’ Mr. Humphreys 
said in the October issue of the company’s 
magazine, “Us.” 

Rg rota control of U. S. Rubber by 

1 Pont, it was said that members of the 

1 Pont family own 13% of the oc com- 
mon and preferred : stock of U. Rubber 
and that. this leaves 87% in the gee of 
26,000 cther people who own the common 
and preferred stock. 

On the question of monopoly, there cer- 
tainly is no monopoly in the rubber industry, 
Mr. Humphreys said, and added that it is 
one of the most competitive industries in 
\merica. All companies were small in the 
beginning. The only way a company can 
grow is to get more customers by making 
products that people want, pricing them 
right, and selling them through an efficient 
distribution system. Any big company 
which fails to please its customers will 
soon become a small company and may 
even cease to exist. 

Answering the charge that U. S. Rub- 
ber acts to restrain trade by doing business 
with General Motors and du Pont, Mr. 
Humphreys stated: 

“We buy from both companies and sell 

both companies. However, our business 
with these companies which has been legal 
and proper and extremely competitive in 
every way, is only a minor part of our 
total business. Most U. S. Rubber products 
are sold to the public through hundreds of 
thousands of small independent merchants, 
dealers. distributers and jobbers. Our tires 
alone are sold by 37,000 small independent 
dealers, distributers and jobbers. 

“U. S. Rubber will defend itself in court 
with utmost vigor,” Mr. Humphreys added. 
‘The case is complex and full of legal 
technicalities. It might take several years for 
the courts to reach a decision. From state- 
ments made by the Attorney General, cou- 
pled with the specific charges, it is clear that 
it is not just another anti-trust suit, but 

rather an all-out attack on big business 

Mr. Humphreys in a talk before the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce on 
October 17 on the occasion of his receiving 
an award as “The Pennsylvanian of the 
vear,’ declared that American businessmen 
can get and keep public opinion on their 
side, and thereby avert further government 
control, if they will be more “human” in 
their business operations. 

“While we have done so much for man- 
kind by turning out products for better 
living,” he said in his acceptance speech, 
“we have done relatively so little in the 
field of human relations. The result has 
been that more people have decided—and 
yvoted—that they would be better off if the 
eovernment controlled more things. 

‘This situation is tragic—not so much 
because business is shackled—but because 
we as individuals are fooling ourselves. 

“We think that because Uncle Sam has 
swapped his high hat for a fur-trimmed 
cap with a tassel and has rounded off his 
whiskers that he has in his bag all the gifts 
we ever need for bodily contentment and 
peace of mind. 


2 Ibid., p. 596. 
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“We forget that the government has 
nothing of its own, that whatever it gives 
to some, it must take from others. We 
forget that gifts, no matter how they may 
glitter, have no real value unless they re- 
flect freedom’s light.” 

He further stated it is important that 
every company be a good “corporate citt- 
zen” of its own community. 

“A community has the right to expect 
good corporate citizenship on the part of 
business,” Mr. Humphreys continued. “It 
has a right to expect us to operate prot- 
itably. Everybody in the community profits 
wher business profits. It has a right to 
expect us to pay our fair share of taxes, to 
help support worthy charities, to take an 
active part in civic life, to keep up the 
appearance of our plant, to eliminate all 
possible smoke, odor and other nuisances. 
and to keep the community informed of our 
social and economic contributions.” 

Referring to the stockholders, he said. 
they want to feel that they are partners on 
a winning team, and management should 
make every effort to keep them well in- 
formed. 

He also urged that business firms do 
everything possible to make customers 
better friends of the American capitalistic 
svstem. This aim can be accomplished, 
said, “through good performance in the 
public interest and through intelligent use 
of all the channels of communication to 
dramatize that performance.” 





F. A. Seiberling Ninetieth Birthday Comments 


F. A. Seiberling, founder and chairman 
of the Seiberling Rubber Co., marked his 
ninetieth birthday on October 6. In a tradi- 
tional prebirthday interview, Mr. Seiber- 
ling was in an optimistic mood. Replying 
to a question on the state of the world, 
said that the whole world is going through 
a period of adjustment and although our 
own country is in a bit of turmoil, we are 
slowly and steadily working our way out 
from under. 

He was optimistic about the tire outlook 
in domestic markets and said he felt that 
although the dollar situation slows down 
our foreign trade, it would straighten itselt 
out. 

The aged industrialist has been confined 
to his bed, with an occasional hour in a 
chair, since early last year. Until then he 
had gone to the Seiberiing offices for sev- 
eral hours each day. Friends who visit 
“EF. A.” often say the year of rest has 
mellowed him, that he is weaker physically, 
but more alert mentally, and more keenly 
interested in national and world affairs. 


Goodrich on Rubber “Cold War” 


The Goodrich company made public last 
month, a copy of a letter addressed to the 
leading newspapers in the Far East regard- 
ing the relation between American syn- 
thetic and crude natural rubber from that 
area and the so-called “cold war” declared 
by rubber growers on the American syn- 
thetic rubber industry. This letter, signed 
by E. A. Stevens, director of purchases for 
the Goodrich company, made reference to 
articles quoting spokesmen for the rubber 
growers as stating that the American press 
and American rubber goods manufacturers 
are attempting “to create opinion hostile to 
natural rubber.” 

“This statement should not be permitted 
to stand unchallenged as it is not in ac- 
cordance with the facts,” Mr. Stevens de- 
clared. 

“Our continuing position, as consumers, 
toward crude natural rubber is not ‘hostile’ 
in any regard,” he added. “We are, how- 


interested in obtaining 
develop the best 
consum- 


ever, impartially 
raw rubbers which will 
possible values for our ultimate 
ers.” 

Mr. Stevens 
rubber production had not kept pace with 
world censumption and that synthetic. rub- 
hers have had to make up the 
and are continuing to do so. 
attention to the increase in per capita con 


emphasized that natural 


sumption in the United States. as com- 
pared with the rest of the world, with 
special emphasis on the 16! figure 





in this country as compared with 0.9 for 
the rest of the world in 1948. 

“Tt seems to us that the money to be 
spent in the United States for propaganda 
purposes by the rubber growers might well 
be invested in attempting to increase the 
0.9-pound annual rubber consumption per 
‘apita in the rest of the world. Every ad- 


ditional one-tenth pound per capita woul Id 
mean the annual consur mi tion of an add 
tional 100.000 tons of rubber.” he con- 


cluded. 
Senator Taft on Rubber Policy 


Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, in a 
speech in the Senate on September 28, as- 
ale the administration for modifying its 
mandatory use of synthetic r r in order 
Britain sel! an additional 50,000 
Malayan rubber in the United 








to help 
tons of 
States 
The Senator stated his “very strenuous 
objection” to modifying “in any way” the 
Commerce Department's allocation Order 
R-1 as it stood before the 30,000-ton re- 
duction in mandatory consumption require- 
ments was announced in late September. 
He read into the record a telegram from 
\. L. Freedlander, president of Dayto 
Rubber Co. 2nd Copolymer Corp.. accusing 





the State Department of applyt “very 
strong pressure to either throw out the 


entire R-1 Order or modify it to such an 
extent that we feel will be detrimental to 
the best nati mal security and 
the American taxpayer.’ 

Mr. Freedlander warned turther 
lecrease in mandatory consumption below 
200.000 tons “will be harmful and may 
‘ause an increase in price of synthetic rub 
ber. In addition, it would have a dis 
‘ouraging effect on American scientific 


progress,” he concluded. 


interests of 


that any 


Freedlander on Rubber aang 
Lockwood’s October Rubber Report in 
cludes a letter from Mr. Reeed 





lander in 





which he listed recomme f 
natural rubber producers 1 onnection 
with their problem of merchandising their 
product against the competition of syn- 
thetic rubber in the United States 

“Tf an American company 






1 


~handise a product against this ¢ 
what would ie do?” Mr 
asked. “We are reasonably sure 

lo the following: 

“1. He would aim to present his prod- 


C 





uct to the consumer in the most attractive 
fashion, and one which would make its 
practical use as easy as possible. Toward 


he would package his product il 
a way that would comparable with the 
neatly packaged synthetic that the 
American rubber manufacturer now en- 
joys. He certainly would not want to be 
against him the fact that his smoked sheets, 
such as #2, #3, and #4 grades, come to 
him in the way that they have been arriv 
ing from the Far East. After all, the 
people who handle the rubber are human 
and are bound to make comparisons. 

‘2, He would look into the gradings of 


that e 





rubber 
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FTC Proposes Quantity Tire Sale Limit 
The Federal Trade Commission on 














) er 4n I 1 draft rule whi 
ted, w carl 1 of 20,000 
S s the ximun of re- 
placement tires and tubes upon which 
é tials ce on account of quantity 
may be grant | rule we 1 not apply 
to tires a tubes sold for original equip- 

nent. 

The ann ement was made in a “notice 
f he which was published in the 
Feder ister and was directed to “all 











manutacturers, distributers, dealers, and 
other vendors or purchasers of replacement 
rubber and synthetic rubber tires and tubes 

. and all other interested parties.” 

The notice set November 18 as the final 
day for the presentation of written data, 
views, or arguments concerning the ten- 
tative rule. Interested parties may propose 
itute or alternative rule or may sup- 
port or oppose the establishment of the 
rule. 

Authority for the proceeding is contained 
in the quantity limit proviso of 
section a) of the Robinson-Patman 
Anti-Discrimination Act. This says that 
the Commission, after investigation and 
hearing, may establish quantity limits as 
to particular commodities and revise them 
when necessary 


a subst 


so-called 
2( 


“where it finds that avail- 
purchasers in greater quantities are 
so few as to render price differentials on 
account thereof unjustly discriminatory or 
promotive of monopoly.” 

During the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress, the House Committee on Small 
Business conducted 


extensive hearings to 
consider complaints 
] ru 


able 


of monopolistic prac- 


tices in the rubber tire industry. The Com- 
mittee’s 


would 


report stated the 


Commission 
undertake [ 


study the matter of 





investigation 21 
firms constituting almost all the manufac- 
turers of tires and tubes filed reports cov- 
heir 1947 domestic sales. The data 
showed a maximum price dif- 
of 30.5% between the smallest 
purchasers of passenger- 
» differential between the same 
purchasers of truck tires 
was reports disclosed that of 
the almost 50,000 purchasers involved, only 
¢ 








car tires 


1 . ; 
Cclassincations of 








38.5%. The 


wo qualified for maximum differentials, 
and their annual volume of purchases was 
om $25,000,000 to $50,000,060. 








ier revealed that 
largest manufacturers 
did 84.2% ot the business with the smaller 
purchasers, they did an increasing per- 

> WI he larger purchasers, reach- 
h the two largest annual 


igation furt 


seven 


The invest 


whereas the 


that it is indicated by the 
price differentials 
pur- 
to consumers at a 
al to the smallest pur- 
still make the same profit. 


he largest 





rice about 




















Xeports filed with the Commission by 
smaller purchasers complained of the ad- 
ige he y large competitors who re- 

ceive more favorable price differentials. 
Information also was obtained by the 
Co ss relative » carload (20,000 
: truckload (10,000 pounds) 
t bought by purchasers of replace- 
ent t s. On the basis of these , the 
Commission said, it appears that 1947 
practically » purchasers with an annual 
volume ss than $095,000 (constituting 
bout two-thirds of all purchasers) bought 
irloads, and no substantial number bought 

truckloads 

There was very little comment from the 
tire ‘turing companies regarding 
the IPTC? but one large man- 





ulacturer expressed tr 
rule, if have far-reaching 
repercussions in the tire industry and would 
result in very great changes in the present 
price structure. 


opinion that the 


ee i 1d f 
adopted, would 





Commerce Department 
Rubber 


The United States Department of Com- 


Industry Report— 


merce publication, “Industry Report—Rub- 
ber for September, 1949,” prepared by 
Everett G. Holt, assistant chief, Rubber 
Division, Office of Domestic Commerce, 
under the direction of Earl W. Glenn, chief 
ot the Rubber Division, is recommended 
for reading and should be obtained for 
the files of all members of the rubber and 
associated industries. 

The primary reason for this recommen- 
dation is the section oi this issue of the 
Commerce Department publication devoted 
to an analysis of the 1947 Census of Man- 
ufactures for the Rubber Industries, which 
was distributed a few months ago. The fig- 
ures in the Bureau of Census publication 
have been rearranged and presented in a 
manner of greater value to the industry 
people. New tables have been prepared for 
the tire and inner tube industry, the foot- 
wear industry, and the other rubber goods 
industry. For example, at the end of the 
new tables for each of these branches of the 
rubber industry, a tabulation — entitled 
“Distribution of Net Value of Products by 
Items” has been prepared for the years 
1939 versus 1947, For tires and inner tubes 
it is recorded that the cost of new rubber 
was 29.2% of the total in 1939 and 23.6% 
in 1947; cost of other materials, fuel, etc., 
in 1939 was 27.9% and 37.4% in 1947; 
wages in 1939 were 16.6% and in 1947 
were 20.1%, etc. 


The section of the September issue 
devoted to “World Rubber Position” is 
also more than usually valuable since it 


emphasizes again that world production of 
natural rubber has been tar below world 
consumpticn of natural and synthetic rub- 
ber since the end of World War II and 
that synthetic has been needed to fill the 


gap. 
Included also are comments on _ the 
naturat rubber price situation. The fol- 


lowing paragraph is of special interest: 

‘The low prices for rubber at midyear 
(1949) caused a great deal of concern in 
rubber producing countries. In Malaya the 
need for diversified industries, and relief 
from high prices for rice, and from high 
plantation income taxes in Malaya and the 
United Kingdom, received less _ publicity 
than articles blaming the United States 
synthetic industry and particularly man- 
datory consumption of synthetic rubber for 
their troubles. In point of fact, the clause 
of the Rubber Act of 1948 which requires 
that ‘so far as practicable, synthetic rub- 
ber shall be produced for voluntary use’ 
seems more important than the mandatory 
consumption, which is designed to main- 
tain, under whatever conditions may in 
future obtain with respect to supply, de- 
mand, stockpiling and price of rubber 
materials, the minimum volume of GR-S 
and Butyl production and consumption 
judged necessary to keep this nation always 
ready to meet any emergency.” 

This Department of Commerce publica 
tion “Industry Report—Rubber” may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Business Trends 

Further confirmation of the increase in 
business experienced by the manufacturing 
industries during August was found in the 
Commerce Departiment’s “Industry Survey” 
for September which reported sales of 
rubber products for August at $315,000,000, 
as compared with $271.000,000 in July. 
Manufacturers’ sales for January and 
February were at the $330,000,000 level, 
but declined to the $260,000,000 level dur- 
ing the other months of the current year. 
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W. f. Phillips, professor of international 

wade and finance, School of Advanced 
international Studies, Washington, D. C., 
writing in Lockwood’s October Rubber 
keport. however, emphasizes that the 
responsibility for a continued business up- 
aying or a reversal toward recession rests 
quarely on the shoulders of a handful of 
men—business and labor leaders in the coal 
md steel industries. Their determination 
uther to stand pat or to negotiate a com- 
promise solution will, in a large measure, 
determine the near-term trend of economic 
activity in the Unted States and indeed the 
world, it was said. 

This writer said that labor feels that 
government is behind it and will hold out. 
Management feels that worker contribu- 
tions to the pension fund are a_ serious 
matter of principle. With feelings running 
nigh on both sides the continuation of tiese 
trikes to the danger point appears 
probable. 

Widespread international currency de- 
valuations are the second important factor 
currently influencing the business climate. 
Reducing the value of the British pound 
and other currencies in terms of the dollar 
Jackens U. S. exports because U. S. goods 
now cost the foreign buyer more. Imports 
from devalued areas into the U. S. get a 
hoost because they are now cheaper to the 
S. buyer. On balance the devaluation 


L. 
goods 


tends to depress prices for WW. -S: 
both at home and abread. 

\ report on the growth of the foamed 
rubber industry in the United States esti- 
mated a consumption of 55 million pounds 
of rubber latex this year, as compared with 
39 million pounds in 1948. Estimates for 
1950 vary, but are considered likely to 
reach 70 or SO million pounds. 

The use of foamed rubber in household 
furniture has grown about 100% _ over 

Rubber flooring has made a nationwide 

gain in popularity, as indicated by an in- 
crease of 21% in the use of this type of 
flooring in 1949. 
1648: while seat cushioning for automo- 
hiles, trucks, buses, trains and planes is the 
biggest volume consumer of this-type rub- 
ber product. 

According to Robert G. Marcus, general 
manager, American Tile & Rubber Co., a 
leading producer of rubber tile floor cov- 
erings, an approximate increase of 15,000,- 
(WM) square teet will take place in 1949 
during the period when the sales of ether 
hard surtace floor coverings will fall off. 
The 1949 total figure for the industry 
should approximate 85,000,000 square feet, 
while the 1948 figure was 70,000,000 square 
lect. 

Chiet reason for the gain in popularity 
is the tact that rubber tiling is no longer 
a luxury, it was said. New industrial 
techniques lave permitted production econ- 
omies so that today rubber flooring sells 
for only a few pennies more per square 
yard than cheaper floor coverings. 

The regular monthly report of The Rub- 
ber Manutacturers Association, Inc., on 
tires and tubes stated that shipments of 
passenger-car tires by manufacturers dur- 
ing August totaled 6,779,736 units, com- 
pared with 6,795,317 shipped in July. Pro- 
duction of passenger-car tires rose slightly 
in August to 5,538,251 units, when com- 
pared with July production of 5,507,334 
units. Manufacturers’ stocks were reduced 
15% to 7,925,593 units because of the high 
level of shipments. 

Shipments of truck and bus tires rose 
10% in August to 988,205: units from the 
July total of 898,461 units. Production was 
down %% to 690,148 units, compared with 
July production of 756,342. Inventories 





November, 1949 





were reduced to 2,044,067 from 2,380,776 
at the end of the previous month. 

Automotive tube shipments were well 
maintained with 6,603,353 tubes shipped in 
August, against 6,299,602 for the previous 
month. Production was down about 1%, 
resulting in a 13% decrease in stocks to 
9,858,285 tubes on August 31. 

In another regular monthly report, this 
one on rubber consumption, the RMA on 
October 25 estimated new rubber consump- 
tion for September at 74,765 long tons, a 
4.9% reduction trom August consumption 
of 78,615 tons. 

Natural rubber used during September 
amounted to 42,957 long tons, a reduction 
of 3.959 from August, when 44,724 tons 
were used. Use of synthetic rubbers showed 
a decline of 6.2% to 31,808 tons from the 
33,891 tons consumed during the previous 
mouth. 


Labor Relations News 


A few of the details of the agreement 
Goodrich company and_ the 
Workers, CIO, which on 
ended the strike at the 
plants of the company that began = on 
August 26. have become available. The 
welfare part of the agreement calls for an 
increase in sickness and accident benefits 
trom $15 to $25 a week for men and from 
$10 to $18 a week for women workers. 
The Goodrich company will contribute 10¢ 
per employe hour worked toward the cost 
of these programs. Sickness and accident 
premiums will cost the worker $1 a month. 

The union has been granted a check-oft 
of union dues, a revised vacation program, 
improved service credit rules, and special 
wage guarantees, according to the Akron 
local union president. The special wage 
guarantee provides for a minimum rate to 
protect the worker against substantial loss 
of earnings while on special assignments 
or off his regular job. 

The wage question can be reopened next 
May 15, the new agreement provides. 
Either side may give 30 days’ notice on 
April 15 for the discussion. After supple- 
mentary agreements in the seven plants of 
the company have been negotiated, the 


between the 
United Rubber 
September 30 


company-wide agreement will remain = in 
effect until February 1, 1951. 

Although it was considered that the 
international union would approve the 


Goodrich settlement as a matter of routine, 
the executive board declined on October 
12, for the time being, to approve the 
pension and insurance settlement between 
seven jocal Goodrich unions and the com- 
pany. No reason was given for the action, 
but it is understood that it is probably a 
part of union strategy in order not to 
interfere with talks now going on or soon 
to begin between other sections of the 
union and representatives of the Goodyear, 
Firestone, U. S. Rubber, and General Tire 
& Rubber companies. 

The executive board of the international 
union aiso refused to approve a new agree- 
ment calling for a reduction in pay ap- 
proved by members ot the local URWA 
union at the plant of the Norwalk Tire & 
Rubber Co.. Norwalk, Coun, At the same 
time the board notified all local unions 
not to approve any contracts which = in- 
clude wage cuts. 

Board members felt that this action by 
the Norwalk local would set a precedent 
and added that “already a number of other 
companies are asking the workers to take 
a pay cut”, according to a report credited 
to a top URWA oftiial. 

At the same time the international union 
notified its members that keen competition 


between tire companies has resulted in 
price cuts which have affected many of the 
smaller firms. 

In both of these cases the local unions 
can abide by their new agreements even 
though they do not have the approval of 
the international union, since in this re- 
spect the local unions are autonomous. 

On October 17 it was announced that 
the executive board of the URWA would 
not act until November on the pension- 
insurance program of the Goodrich com- 
pany and its local unions. It was indicated, 
however, that the board would approve 
the pension program later. 

I. S. Buckmaster, international 
president, said the union was encountering 
many “highly complex and unfamiliar prob- 
lems” in current pension negotiations with 
rubber firms. 

“The companies are just beginning to 
make available to us the basic information 
and data necessary to proper consideration 
of persions and insurance,” Mr. Buck- 
master asserted. 

“The board felt that it was necessary to 
liave a clearer understanding of the benefits 
to be derived from the Goodrich program 
and to compare that program with otiers 
in existence,” he added. 


union 


The union on October 17 was in nego- 
tiation with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. in Buffalo, N. Y., and with U. S. 


Rubber in New York, N. Y., on the sub- 
ject of pension and insurance programs. 

The Goodyear company has offered t 
grant pensions to some 30,000 workers i1 
ten plants throughout the country, but 
company and union officials have refused 
to reveal the details of this plan. 

In Kitchener, Ont., Canada, a meeting 
of Local 280 of the URWA, called off a 
slowdown scheduled to start October 11 
at Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., and agreed 
to abide by the terms of the contract with 
the company to establish a 32-hour week. 
Earlier the workers had decided in favor 
of a slowdown in view of the company’s 
program for curtailment of production. 
These hours of production are to remain 
for a period of ten weeks, following which 
other employes may be laid off te maintai 
a 32-hour week. The union established that 
as of October 11, and in the future, every 
endeavor will be made to follow the exact 
terms of the contract witii regard to hours 
of work, grievance procedure, sitdown and 


slowdow nN st ikes. 





Elections at Esso Standard Oil 


Election of Stanley C. Hope as president 
was announced October 23 by Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co., 15 W. 5ist St., New York 
19, N. Y., principal domestic manufactur- 
ing and marketing afhliate of Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey). Former executive vice 
president and director of the company, he 

Rathbone, who joined the 
the same 


succeeds M. is 
parent company as a director. At 
time, H. G. Burks, Jr., vice president and 
director, named executive vice 
dent. 

Mr. Hope is former president of Gilbert 
& Barker Mtg. Co. and of Stanco, In 
both Jersey Standard affiliates, and has 
been a member of Jersey's Coordinatiot 
Committee. 

Dr. Burks is a director of Standard Oil 
Development Co., a member of the Coordi- 
Committee of Jersey and during 
was chairman ot the Aviatior 
\dvisory Committee ot the Pe- 
\dministration for War. 





Was presi 


nation 
the war 
Gasoline 
troleum 
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United Buys Stedman Works 


United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., purchased on October 12 
the Stedman Foundry & Machine Works 
\urora, Ind. The purchase and _ stock 
transfer involved approximately $1 000,000, 
according to kK. C. Gardner, United presi- 
lent and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Who was also named board chairman 

the new Aurora company under its new 
wnership 

The Stedman company, 115 years old, 
mploys approximately 200 persons and has 
1 ry division specializ 
mi-steel castings; 
1 which makes 
ig, pulverizing, and screen- 
Under the 
the Aurora plant, the firm name will be 


retained and operations continued as in the 





division 


reorganization 





Other officers of the newly purchased 
ddition to Mr. Gardner, are 


G. G. Beard; treasurer, G. V. 














g; vice president and general manager, 
\. E. Schneide ind secretary and as 
sistant reasurer Lester Etter Messrs 
seal Lang are executive vice presi- 
ent al reasurer, respectively, of United; 
ile Scl r and Etter were 
ce (sales) and comptroller, re 
spectl the Stedman firm under its 
rmer ownership 


United Engineering Also Forms New 
Subsidiary 

Lobdell Co., Wilmington, Del... and 
“nited Engineering have announced that 
assets of Lobdell Co., including the 
lant, land, buildings, and equipment com- 
rising the machine shops of the company, 
ire being acquired by a wholly owned sub 
sidiary of United Engineering. named Lob- 
lell United Co. This company on Novem- 
ber 1 takes over and will continue to oper 
ate the Lobdell plant, which manufactures 
paper mill machinery, calender — stacks. 
paper and steel mill roll grinders, and 
Nazel forging hammers. 

Officers of the new company are Mr. 
Gardner, chairman of the board; Mr. 
Beard, president; W. Hagel. vice president 
in charge of sales of United, and H. A 
Laws, former Lobdell vice president, who 
will be vice presidents of the new firm; Mr. 
Lang, treasurer; and Frank Fitzgerald. 
treasury staff assistant of United, who 
will be assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the new concern. No further 
changes in the personnel or the operations 

the plant are contemplated. 

Lobdell United is the eighth company 
mwned outright by United Engineering. 
ts other plants are at Pittsburgh. New 
Castle, and Vandergrift, Pa.; Akron, Can- 
Youngstown, O.; and Aurora. 





ton, and 


Ind 


American Polymer Corp., Peabody. 
Mass., recently began production at its 
new plant near Springfield, Ill. The equip- 
ment at this plant includes facilities for 
polymerizing vinyl, acrylic, methacrylic, 
styrene, acrylonitrile, allyl, and = similar 
polymers. George Marshall has been ap- 
pointed superintendent, and Richard Pease 
chief chemist of this new unit. American 
Polymer specializes in designing polymeric 
resins for the paper, leather, textile, adhe- 


sive, and protective coatings industry. 
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Ohio Rubber Reorganization 


The new board of directors of the Ohio 
Rubber Co. (Delaware), Willoughby, O., 
met recently and reelected the former 
officers. The company, formerly known as 
the Ohio Rubber Co. of Ohio, was sold 
for approximately $6,000,000 in order to 
clear up the estate of the late A. C. Ernst. 
The present management group purchased 
a substantial amount of the securities of 
the new company, and the directors have 
announced that there will be no change in 
the company’s business or policies. 

Members of the new board of directors 
are: Howard B. Brown, Pitcairn Co.; 
James E. McMullen Payson & Trask; 
Gen. Hermon F. Safford, Ohio Rubber 
Co.; Charles Saltzman; Franklin G. Smith, 
Ohio Rubber Co.; Robert B. Smith, Smith, 
Moore & Co.; and Frederick K. Trask, 
Jr... Payson & Trask. Officers reelected 
were: president, Franklin G. Smith; ex- 
ecutive vice president, General Safford; 
vice president in charge of automotive 
sales, C. J. Edwards; vice president in 
charge of manutacturing, R. A. Mertz; 
secretary. C. K. Arter: treasurer and con- 
troller, H. J. Bechtold; assistant treasurer, 
\. B. Bourquard; assistant controller, S. A. 
Edgell; assistant secretary, J. H. Win- 
chester; and assistant treasurer, L. E. 
Budnick. 

Phe company operates three plants: the 
home plant in Willoughby covers approxi- 
mately 600,000 square feet of floor space 
and employs between 1,400 and 1,500 per- 
sons; the other two plants, in Long Beach, 
Calif.. and Conneautville, Pa., each have 
approximately 100,000 square feet of floor 
space and employ between 100 and 200 
persons. Products of the company include 
molded and extruded rubber parts for all 
types of industries; Versi-bond, a new 
type of decorating laminate; Air King 
semi-pneumatic tires for wheel goods; in- 
dustrial material handling equipment; ad- 
hesives for rubber-to-metal bonding; parts 
for the toy industry; and many others. 


New President for O’Sullivan 


Vincent A. 
president and 


Catozella has been elected 
a director of O'Sullivan 
Rubber Corp., Winchester, Va., accord- 
ing to R. J. Funkhouser, chairman of 
the board. At the same time Mr. Funk- 
houser announced his resignation as presi- 
dent and the election as a director of A. C. 
Halvosa, vice president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Catozella has been engaged in com- 
mercial and investment banking for 19 
years, prior to which he attended Colgate 
University, the New York University 
School of Aeronautical Engineering, and 
the American Institute of Banking. His 
previous business connections include the 
First National Bank of Yonkers; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; and Reyn- 
olds & Co. A native New Yorker, aged 
42 and unmarried, the new head of the 
O'Sullivan Rubber Corp. served several 
years in World War II and attained the 
rank of major. 


Department of the Army, Washington, 
DD. C., recently announced the awarding of 
the following contracts: 1,000,000 feet of 
cable, to General Cable Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa., $241,486: fire hose, $128,780, Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; firemen’s rubber boots, 480 pairs, 
3ristol Mig. Corp., Bristol, R. I. 


Columbia Chemical Marks 5i th 
Anniversary 


A half-century of continuous service to 
the chemical industries is being ol) served 
this year by Columbia Chemical Di vision, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 Du:juesne 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. During the 50 
years since its inception, Columbia ( hemi- 
cal has enjoyed steady growth and. with 
its affiliate, Southern Alkali Corp. has 
become a coast-to-coast operation. Colum- 
bia has plants at Barberton, O., Natrium, 
W. Va., and Bartlett, Calif.. and operates 
the Southern Alkali plants at Corpus 
Christi, Tex.. and Lake Charles, La, 
Columbia produces many basic chemicals 
for the various branches of the che: 
industry. Many products are made for the 
rubber industry, including fillers, rein- 
forcers, reclaiming agents, blowing agents, 
and plasticizers, with the most important 
being the three non-black reinforcing 
agents, Calcene T. Silene EF, and Hi-Sil, 

The Columbia Chemical Co. was started 
at Barberton, O., in July, 1899, by John 
Pitcairn, a founder of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, as a source ot soda ash. The Bar- 
berton plant was expanded rapidly during 
the next two decades and in 1920 became 
the Columbia Chemical Division of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass. The government- 
financed Natrium plant was built during 
World War IT and purchased from the 
RFC in 1946. The Bartlett plant was pur- 
chased from Pacitic Alkali Co. early in 
1945. The Southern Alkali Corp., owned 
jointly by Pittsburgh Plate Glass and 
American Cyanamid Co., was formed in 
1931. As Columbia observes its fiftieth 
anniversary, its continuing research and 
development activities forecast even greater 
achievements in its second half-century of 


progress. 


Faultless Rubber Elects 


Stockholders of The Faultless Rubber 
Co., Ashland, O., at their annual meeting 
on September 30 elected the following 
directors: N. R. Duell, C. D. Hubler, W. 
A. McAfee, George A. Meiler, T. W. 
Miller, Jr.. J. C. Myers, and Western 
Wiles. Announcement was made of the 
coming retirement, after more than 41 
years of service, of Z. T. Wile, effective 
December 31, 1949. Mr. Wile, therefore, 
was not a candidate for reelection as a di- 
rector. 

At the board meeting, after the stock- 
holders’ meeting, the following officers were 
elected: Mr. Miller, president; Mr. Wiles, 
vice president in charge of sales; Mr. 
Meiler, secretary-treasurer; Mr. Wile, as- 
sistant treasurer; and R. C. Johnson, as- 
sistant secretary. 


Abbe Engineering Co., 50 Church 5St., 
New York 7, N. Y., has acquired the plant, 
equipment, designs, and good will of Kent 
Mill Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. For halt 
a century Kent-Maxecon pulverizing mills 
have been outstanding in economical and 
efficient performance for the grinding otf 
hard and soft friable materials; while the 
Kent filter air separator has also been 
widely used in the separation or classifica- 
tion of many materials. The Kent Mill 
Division of Abbe will take over all the 
activities of the former company, and ex- 
tensive development work is under way tor 
the further improvement of Kent-Maxecon 
mills, with a new mill to be announced in 
the near future. 
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Fewer Rejects Easier Release 


Gear shif 


f heavily loaded 
stock at Yale R 


Intricate molded products such as these auto- Roller skate wheels molded 0 

mobile window ventilator sealing strips must stock at Yale Rubber Mfg- Co., cannot be 

have uniformly finished edges 9" be free of flexed in stripping. Proper release of such the decorative colors in automo 

tears and uneven surfaces. DC Mold Release pieces depends on the slip of the mold sur- Consequently, the boots must be clean, per- 

Emulsion No. 35A is used in molding this face. DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35A fectly shaped and unstained when taken from 

product by Yale Rubber Mfg. Co. because thoroughly wets and adheres to metal sur- molds. DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35A 
stock flow to intricate parts of faces, permitting unusually easy release of will not stain the parts and it leaves molds 

molded pieces regardless of the stock. clean, free from carbonaceous deposits. 
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Record Hardware Exposition 


The 1949 National Hardware Show, held 
October 12-15 at the Grand Central Palace. 
New York, N. Y.. record propor- 
with approximately 475 exhibits oc- 
ng four floors of the Palace. As would 
rubber and plastic items were 


was ot 





be ex] rected, 


much in evidence, appes aring in some form 
in almost every exhibit. 
In the rubber field, some ot the major 


displays were as - ws: Hodgman Rubber 
ce: ae : H. O. Cantield Co., plumb- 
ing -clalties ; * H. Gilmer Division. 
l Sat States Rubber Co., belts tapes, hose, 








and insulated wire; Brooks Shoe Mig. Co. 
and Gillis Shoe Corp., athletic shoes; and 


Nocona Leather Goods Co. and QOhio- 
Kentucky Mig. Co., sporting goods and 
tah] 


anager extruded vinyl garden hose 
in many colors was shown by Industrial 
Synth tics are: Sandee Mfg. Co., Ameri- 

LE siadedl Products Co., Inc., and Fire- 
stone Plastics Co. Vinylidene window 
screening was shown by Firestone and 
Lumite Division, Chicopee Mig. Corp. A 
relatively new type of product — plastic 





azings reinforced with wire, cloth mesh, 
and other fibers, was exhibited by Celanese 
Corp. of America, Arvey Corp., Dobeck- 
mun ¢ and Warp Bros. Vinyl clothing 
for sportsmen was shown by Seal-Dri 
Sportswear Co. Inc.: while a new row- 
boat of one-piece Fiberglas laminate con- 
struct was shown by Beetle Boat Co., 
Inc. Sealing and decorative tapes were 
displayed by Mystik Adhesive Products: 
vhile resin cements and glues were shown 


Miracle Adhesives Corp., Borden Co., 
UC. S. Plywood Corp. A new plumb- 
float made of expanded polystyrene 





Was 











shibited by Durst Mig. Co.: while the 
Mevercord Co. displayed its new ‘aide 
emented plastic wall tile. Among the 
other plastic companies peg were 
Century Plastic Products Inc.; Gits Mold- 
ing Corp.; Hungerford Plastics Corp.; 
Mastercraft Plastics Co.. Inc.: and Tennes- 
see Eastman Corp. 

Diamond Alkali Co., 300 Union Com- 


merce Bldg.. Cleveland 14, O.. has de- 
veloped an illuminated display showing the 
mtributions of its to the end- 


( chemicals 
products and processes ot 


manutacturing 


the nation’s basic industries for exhibition 
at trade shows in which the company will 


participate three sec 
“chemical pro- 
greene: control,” since oper- 
y equipped keyboard 
of eight different panels, 
gives a capsule description 
Diamond Alkali product. The 
many diverse consumer items requiring use 
of these products are shown on an ac 
companying board and are illuminated at 
appropriate panel is 


next year. Built in 
tions, the display highlights 
cessing by 
ation of an electric: al 
lights up any one 
each of which 


a Major 


same time the 





324 Rose 
. has announced that 
rubber compositions are being 
used by Aldan Rubber Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., in the manufacture of rubberized fab- 
i¢s for industrial aprons and sleeves where 
resistance to oils, greases, acids, and_sol- 
requirements. Hycar- 
fabrics are also being made by Surety 
Carrolton, O., under the trade 
name Sureseal and are said to be ap 
pr ately four times harder to snag 
han other 1 | 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Bldg.. Cleveland 15, O 
its Hycar 


1 


vents are prime 


‘oated 


are 
Rubber Co., 





materials and to outwear other 
fabrics by 10 times 


Industry Committee on Military- 
Coniractor Relations Meets 


The Munitions Board Advisory Commit- 
tee on Military-Contractor Relationship, 
recently established to improve contractual 
relations between the military services and 
their suppliers, held its first meeting on 
October 12 at the Pentagon, Washington. 
D. C. The first task of the committee is to 
recommend the best pricing methods for 
military procurement. 

The industry representatives were wel- 
comed by Secretary of Defense Louis John- 
son and officials of the Munitions Board. 
Frederick C. Crawford, president of Thomp- 
son Products Co.> was elected acting chair- 
man pending the nomination of a permanent 
chairman. Two subcommittees were ap- 
pointed. One, headed by H. Struve Hensel, 
former Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
will draft a statement of the committee's 
aims. Serving with Mr. Hensel are John 
ie Collyer, president otf The B. F. Good- 
rich Co.. and W. W. Tangeman, vice 
president of Cincinnati Milling Machine 


Co. The other subcommittee, headed by 
Ralph R. West, president of West Steel 
Casting Co., will study the actual parti- 


cipation of small business in military pro- 
curement and industrial production. 

Among the other members of the 19-man 
committee are Munroe J. Rathbone, presi- 
dent of Esso Standard Oil Co.; Harry L. 
Dalton, vice president of American Viscose 
Corp.: and Harlow H. Curtice, executive 
vice president, General Motors Corp. 


Sales Executives Named 


Following up the recent consolidation of 
the tire and tube production of Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Co. with that of The Mans- 
field Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, O., is 
the announcement of personnel assigned 
‘oy sales and other executive positions with 
Pennsylvania. E. V. Duffy has been named 
manager; R. L. Baumgardner, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager: 
\. P. Weightman, office manager; N. W. 
Graham, manager of stock regulation; and 

B. Carpenter, manager of original equip- 
ment and government sales. All have been 
with Pennsylvania for a number of years. 
H. A. Phillips, former factory zone branch 
manager, has been appointed division 
manager in charge of the central division 
with headquarters in Chicago. C. W. 
Grady, former territory representative, has 
been named division manager of the Pacific 
Coast area with headquarters in Los An- 
Calif. 


sales 


geles, 


Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp., 
5 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., has 
new post for Young. 


created a J esse 5S. 


that of assistant to the president, super- 
vising eastern sales. Charles Gardner has 
been designated eastern field sales manager 
under the supervision of Mr. Young. 


With a view to increasing service and 
efficiency, the New York sales organiza- 
tion has been expanded to include W. C. 
Tucker, formerly with Lehman & Verace. 
Mr. R. L. Kriney, from the Advance tech- 
nical service laboratories, has been ap- 


pointed sales engineer to the plastic in- 
dustries 
Rubber & Asbestos Corp. recently 


moved its general 
225 Belleville Ave.. 


offices and factory to 


Blo ymitield, N fe 


Premiums Show 


Rubber and plastics items were very 
much in evidence at the Premiums & Ad- 
vertising Specialties Exposition; held on 
September 26 to 30 at the 71st Regiment 
Armory, New York, N. Y. Of record- 
breaking proportions, the show, sponsored 
by the Premium Advertising Association of 
America and The New York Premium 
Club, featured the use of colorful rubber 
and plastics products in a wide 
household, business, 
other applications. 

Exhibits of rubber toys and 
were featured by Pioneer Rubber Co., 
Willard, O.; Alfred Alterman, New York. 
representing Eagle Rubber Co. and Molded 
Latex Products Co.; and Mason-Wiilson, 
Inc.. Chicago, Ill, representing Lee-Tex 


range of 


decorative, toy, and 


balloons 


Rubber Products Corp. Rubber mats, 
quoit sets, exercisers, and shower sprays 
were shown by Martin Rubber Co., Long 
Branch, N. J.; while rubber erasers in 
numerous shapes, sizes, and colors were 
exhibited by Surelite Products Co.. New 
York. Comet Envelope & Paper Co.. New 


York, displayed a wide selection of Good- 
year’s Pliofilm packagings for premium use. 
In the plastics field, custom molders of 
plastics premiums exhibiting at the Ex- 
position included Premium Plastics. Inc., 
Dayton, O.; Nosco Plastics, Erie, Pa. 
Rogers Plastics Corp., East Warren, Pa.: 
Mack Molding Co., Wayne, N. J.: Tri- 
State Plastics Molding Co., New York; and 
Renwal Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The use of acrylic plastic encased advertis- 
ing specialties was shown by Plastic De- 
velopments, Inc., Attleboro, Mass., and 
Creative Plastics Cerp.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vinyl sheeting and film products were 
shown by Royal Plastic Products, Inc., 
and vinyl inflatables were exhibited by 
Transplastic Mfg. Co., Texicote, Inc., and 
Plastic Innovations, Inc., all of New York. 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron. O., has 
consolidated its advertising and merchan- 
dising departments, and a new manager 
and assistant manager head the combined 
operation, according to L. M. Seiberling, 
vice president in charge of sales. 

J. A. Fouche, assistant to G. F. Weisen- 
bach, director of advertising and merchan- 
dising, was named manager of the new 
advertising - merchandising department ; 
while John H. Fogarty, formerly adver- 
tising manager, will be assistant manager. 
Mr. Fouche joined the company in 1945 
after previous service with Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. and The Gereral Tire & 
Rubber Co. He was manager of diversified 
products sales before his appointment as 
Mr. Weisenbach’s assistant. Mr. Fogarty, 
who came to Seiberling in 1947 from Fire- 
was advertising manager since De- 
1948, and before that had been in 
compaly’ s merchandising 


stone, 
cember, 
charge of the 
publication. 
Mr. Weisenbach, with 
1942, resigned to become 
the Deep Freeze Corp. 


Seiberling since 
sales manager ot 


Flintkote Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y., was judged as having 
the best 1948 annual report of the building 
materials industry in the final ratings for 
the Financial World Annual Report Sur- 
vey. The company received a_ bronze 
“Oscar of Industry” trophy at the annual 
awards banquet, held October 31 at 
the Hotel Statler, New York. Flintkote 
won a similar “Best of Industry” award 
for its 1946 annual report. 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR RUBBER 
EQUIPMENT DO MORE WORK 
WITH LESS PLAY...... 


Your rubber processing equipment will do its 
job more efficiently and last longer when every 
rotating shaft is mounted on Timken tapered 
roller bearings. 


Timken tapered bearings hold shafts in true 
alignment, keep gears meshing smoothly. Due 
to their tapered construction, Timken bearings 
take any combination of radial and thrust loads. 
Special thrust bearings or washers are unneces- 
sary. Design can be simplified — space saved. 


Timken bearings are manufactured to extreme 
precision. Their true rolling motion practically 
eliminates friction in moving parts. Line con- 
tact between the rolls and races provides maxi- 
mum load-carrying capacity. 


Made of the finest steel ever developed for 
tapered roller bearings — Timken fine alloy 
steel — Timken bearings last the life of the 
machine in which they are used. 


No other bearing can bring you all the advan- 
tages you get with Timken bearings — backed 
by fifty years of research and development. 
Make them standard in all the machinery you 
buy or build. And look for the trade-mark 
“TIMKEN” on every bearing. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address ‘“TIMROSCO”. 


50th birthday of the company 


the trade-mark: “TIMKEN” 


NOT JUST ABALL© > NOT JUST A ROLLER © > THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER © BEARING TAKES RADIAL 
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Changes at U. S. Rubber 


United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y., recently re- 
ported the following changes among its 
personnel. 

Hugh L. Hayward has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
t Fisk-Gillette tire — of U. S. Rub- 
ber, succeeding D. E. Detweiler, resigned. 
Mr. Hayward sained the company in 1941 
in the tire advertising and sales promotion 
department and in 1944 obtained a leave 


~ absence 





to serve with the Army Air 
Corps. He returned to the company in 
1946 to the sales training department and 
in 1948 was assigned to the merchandising 
lepartment of the U. S. Tires division. 
I-arlier this year and prior to his current 
appoint itment he worked in the tire divi- 


sion’s advertising and sales promotion de- 


Carl M. Patterson has been appointed 
sales representative for U. S. Rubber’s 
lastex varn and rubber thread division in 
e Midwest. With headquarters at 222 W 
\dams St.. Chicago, Ill, Mr. Patterson's 
market will include manufacturers of foun 
lation garments, swim suits, hosiery, sur- 
gical products, athletic goods, and other 
using elastic yarn and rubber 
thread. President of the Chicago Yar1 
Men’s Club, Mr. Patterson has been asso- 
ciated with the textile industry for many 
years as sales agent for cotton, rayon, and 

i Midwest. 

U Tires division, through Sales Man- 
ager ; Pe Ray, last month announced 
eral changes among its staff. 

J. C. Marshall, former St. Louis district 
manager tor the division, has been ap- 
pointed manager, retail merchandising, with 
headquarters in New York. 

B. H. Bowen has been made Chicago 
district manager for U. S. Tires, and H. R. 
Mack, manager of truck tire sales. 

\ new department, known as the prod- 
uct department, has been established at the 
company’s general offices in New York and 
will be headed by C. G. — Mr. Ray 
also announced. Mr. Currie has been with 
U. S. Rubber since 1933, Sat he began 
work at the Detroit plant in the testing 
and development department. After serving 
as supervisor of test fleet development, he 
I representative in 1937. 





became field sales 
During the War he was a project engineer 
in the company’s fuel cell division and also 
an engineer in the tire engineering and 


service departments 


Russ, Keenan Retire 


Charles A. Russ, manager of the printing 
materials and special products department 
#t U. S. Rubber’s ieicateal goods divi- 
sion, has retired from the company after 
more than 40 years of service, it was an- 
nounced by W. F. Spoerl, divis‘on general 





sales manager. Mr. Russ joined the firm 
1906 as a clerk and salesman for Ente: 
prise Rubber Co.. now a part of the U. S 
Rubber organizatior He became man 
gt 1 new product development for the 
nechan! goods j 1930. was 
aimed s mana ings and 
ting specialties 1 in 1945 
eack t 1Vis materials 
it He S 
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Haas Advanced 


Appointment of Henry A. Haas as 
manager of Kraft service and accessory 
sales at The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., has been announced by Vice 
President L. A. McQueen. Mr. Haas suc- 
ceeds the late S. S. Berry. Formerly Mr. 
Berry's assistant in the department, Mr. 
Haas has been with General Tire 11 years. 
He started in the sales accounting depart- 
ment and switched to Kraft system sales 
in 1940. 

Noting that almost one-fourth of all pe- 
destrian deaths in street traffic occur during 
the hours between 5:00 and 8:00) p.m 
from October through March, L. A. Mc- 
Queen, General vice president, called for 
safer driving on the part of motorists dur- 
ing the “dog days for pedestrians.” AlI- 
though tire manufacturers have done all 
in their power to build tires that will stop 
quicker without sliding in slippery and 
snowy weather, they cannot control the 
careless habits of drivers, Mr. McQueen 
said. Although pedestrians share the re- 
sponsibility for this high death toll, the 
drivers are mainly responsible for eliminat- 
ing highway accidents, the rubber execu- 
tive pointed out, and drivers should obey 
the admonition,’"When the sun goes down, 
slow down.” 


Celebrating Anniversary 


The crude rubber house of T. A. Des- 
mond & Co., Inc., 33 Rector St.. New York 
6, N. Y., this year marks the thirtieth an- 
niversary of its founding by the late 
Thomas A. Desmond in 1919. His son, 
Thomas A. Desmond, Jr.. the company’s 
vice president, has spent 19 years in the 
business. 

The firm is represented in Akron, O.. 
by Tanney-Costello, Inc., Chicago, IIl., 
by Douglas P. Johnstone, at 2724 W. Law- 
rence Ave.; and in Los Angeles, Calit., by 
H. M. Royal, Inc., at 4814 Loma Vista 
Ave. 


News from Firestone 


Akron, QO 
$625,000 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
on November 1 redeemed at 100 
of 3% debentures due in 1961. 

Raymond C. Firestone, Firestone vice 
president, was host on October 4+ at the 
principal convention breakfast to 6735 mem- 
bers, wives, and friends attending the 
national convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of County Agricultural Agents in 
Denver, Colo. 


Deaf workers are engaged in many types 
of work in the Akron, O., plants of Fire- 
stone. They are to be found operating 
punch 


presses, doing chemical laboratory 
experiments, setting type in the printing 
‘partment, working on rubber goods pro- 
uction . and man y other jobs. 

Ph ith more 


than 38 years’ experience 








i! ring deat work ‘rs, the Firestone com- 
any is consi if the nation’s lead 
ers in employing the physically hat - 
capped,” according to Vice Admiral R. 
McIntyre, chairman of the President’ s 





Committee on “National Employ the Phy- 
sically Handicapped Week,” October 2 to 8. 

Firestone has found deaf (mute) workers 
Although more 
mger break- 


capable and enthusiastic. 
caretul job classification and 1 
periods are required for 
h ] 


t 
I 
+ 

t 


deaf em- 


ween foune o be loyal 





American Cyanamid Promotio.s 


American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., has appointed 

P. Moore manager of its new products 
development department and has ramed 
FE. W. Cook its European technical repre- 
sentative. 

Dr. Moore served as European teclinical 
representative since 1946. He has been with 
American Cyanamid, first in the Stamford 
research laboratories and later in the ex- 
ecutive offices in New York, for some 12 
vears. He was also in charge of new 
products development for the Celanese 
Corp. for two years. His new work will 
be devoted to the supervision of new prod- 
ucts development and market research 
activities, with special emphasis on finding 
applications for new products coming from 
the laboratories. 

Dr. Cook came to American Cyanamid 
in 1940. He also spent several years in 
the Stamford research laboratories and 
came to New York in 1946 as assistant 
chemical director of the company. 

American Cyanamid Co., recently won 
two awards for its series of advertisements 
on Beetle and Melmac plastics appearing 
in national and trade publications. Part of 
a campaign to increase business for molders 
and sales for plastic product manufacturers, 
the advertisements won a Certificate of 
Merit by the National Industrial Advertis- 
ing Association at its 1949 Panel Exhibit 
in which 443 leading industrial advertis- 
ing campaigns were judged. The campaign 
also won the Premier Award for most 
effective use of art and illustration in the 
— Agency Network Creative 

Campaign Awards in which 27 leading 
advertising agencies participated. 

As part of the third annual New England 
Research Tour, sponsored by the New 
England Council, a group of industrialists 
and technical specialists recently visited the 
Stamford research laboratories of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid. Members of the Council 
were addressed by E. H. Northey, ad- 
ministrative director of the laboratories, 
and then toured the buildings. The visitors 
were shown how many of the activities 
conducted by the laboratories are of par- 
ticular significance to such New England 
industries as plastics, rubber, textiles, tan- 
ning, agriculture, mining, and chemicals. 


Binney & Smith Co., 41 FE. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y., has announced that 
Norman Lee Smith, vice president, and 
L. J. Venuto, research director, are in 
Europe. Mr. Smith, who plans two months 
abroad, is visiting company offices in Lon- 
don and Paris and also company represen- 
tatives in Holland, Italy, and Germany. He 
will also call on customers in each coun- 
try visited. 

Mr. Venuto is making 2 detailed survey 
of ink and paint industries abroad. His 
study, to run several weeks, is taking him 
to many plants in England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Switzerland. 

Edwin B. Brooks, manager of Binney & 
Smith International, export division of Bin- 
ney & Smith Co., also is in Europe on a 
2'4-month business trip. His itinerary cov- 
ers all principal areas in which his division 
yperates and includes the London, Paris. 
and Copenhagen offices of Binney & Smith 
Co. Mr. Brooks, with European representa- 
tives of the company, will call on customers 
in the rubber, paint, and ink industries in 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, England, Holland, Germany 
Denmark, and Sweden. 
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Pepton 22 dispersion being added to natural 
rubber latex before coagulant. 


PEPTON* 22, added to the latex prior to 

coagulation, represents one of the major improvements in 
the processing of rubber since it was commercially 
developed in the 18th century. 


Natural rubber so treated at the plantation 
is known as: 


No.1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets—plus** 


(Product of European Owned Estates) 


Specify it to save at least 50% in break-down time 


and improve processing qualities. 
**Contains 1/8% Pepton22 *® 


AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, N. J, 
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Akron, O., on 
$1,226,000 
due 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
November 1 redeemed, at 1007 x, 
f first mortgage bonds, 234% 
in 1965 

Joseph D. Kelly 
promotion manager for 
tires, it announced by G. E. Martin. 
manager for Goodrich’s re- 
division. Mr. Kelly, a 
public relations staff si 
R. S. Marker, who 
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Goodrich president, has 
rustee of the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. Named for the chairman 
i the board of General Motors, the 
tion Was organized in 19360 and 

hat time has expended $9,000,000. in 
grants to research institutions. In addi- 
Sloan and Collyer, other 
directors of the Foundation are: Charles 
F. Kettering, James B. Conant, Karl Comp- 
ton, H. E. Ward, L. W. Douglas, W. B 
Bell, Frank A. Howard, J. L. Pratt, and 
George W] 


hitney 


Collver, 
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wen elected a t 
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Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., is 
the subject of a story in the September 15 
issue of The Royle Forum, published by 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson 3, N. J. The 
rubber company was started in October. 
1856, by Henry George Tyer, a contempo- 
rary of Charles Goodyear and one of the 
pioneers of the rubber industry. Beginning 
with the manufacture of the patented 
“Compo” rubber overshoe, the rapidly 
growing company soon branched out into 
the production of other rubber products, 
being one of the first to introduce drug- 
gists’ sundries and to enter the field of 
inflatable rubber bladders for sporting 
goods. The company continued to expand 
through the Civil War and the first World 
War and to increase its lines. In 1926 in- 
= rolls were added to the Tyer line, 
and the growth of the company’s roll de- 
partment has been steady since that time. 
Tyer played an important part during the 
past war, manufacturing a wide variety of 
rubber goods ranging from earplugs to 
bridge pontoons. With the end of the war 
the company quickly reconverted to the 
production of civilian goods with an expan- 
sion program that included the enlarging 
of factory buildings and the installation 
of modern machinery to improve processing 
facilities. 


Adamson United Co., Akron, O., has 
purchased a new large-size G & L_ hori- 
zontal boring and milling machine particu- 
larly adapted to handling heavy housings 
for calenders and mills, which weigh as 
much as 15-20 tons. The new machine 
rovides great accuracy in machining, and 
the huge castings for calender and mill 


housings can be finish machined with fewer 
when the work is done on 
conventional boring and milling machines. 
lhe increased accuracy and added smooth- 
ness of all finished contribute 
much to precision of and de- 
reased main finished calen- 
ders and mills. With plastics film, the 
requirements for accuracy in finishing 
nders are much greater than in similar 
equipment for rubber, particularly with 
calenders used for rolling 0.004-inch film. 
The company expects that its precision 
plastics the large castings of 
which are finished in the new rite Pa mill, 
will give better service and longer main- 
tenance-free life than previously produced 
equipment. 
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Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn.. 


will establish a branch manufacturing plant 


at Lexington, S. C., for the production of 
nylon and cotton narrow elastic fabrics, 
it was announced by President G. M. 
Williams. A large building occupied by 
the Air Force during the war has been 
acquired on a long term lease by Russell 
Products Co., Inc., a subsidiary, and the 


necessary machinery is being moved into 


the new plant. Operations are expected to 
begin soon after November 1, Mr. Williams 
stated. The new plant is the second to be 


the South and the third to 
Russell within recent weeks. 


established in 
be acquired } AS 
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Joint Phenol Operation 


Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 


and Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, O.., 
on October 5° announced a_ cooperative 
venture for the further development of 


Reichhold’s phenol operation in Tuscaloosa, 
\la. The plant involved, which utilizes the 
sulfonation process, was built by Reichhold 
in 1943 at a cost of $3,500,000 in order to 
alleviate the wartime shortage of phenol 
and since has been continuously operated 
by the Detroit firm. 

Under the cooperative plan it is con- 
templated that the physical assets and 
operation of the Tuscaloosa plant will be 
transferred to a new Alabama corporation. 
P. J. Ryan, Reichhold vice president and 
general manager at Tuscaloosa, will con- 
tinue to direct the operation of that plant. 

Diamond Alkali has entered into a finan- 
cial arrangement with Reichhold which will 
provide funds for the extensive modification 
and improvement of the processes prin- 
cipally employed there. Diamond has also 
acquired an option to purchase a one-half 
interest in the new company. 

In announcing this alliance, Henry H. 
Reichhold, chairman of the board of Reich- 
hold, and Raymond F. Evans, president of 
Diamond, explained that the research facili- 
ties of both concerns would be combined 
to promote developments and new processes 
in the field of phenol and derivative chemi- 
cal products in which the two companies 
have a broad community of interests. 

The Reichhold company, a manufacturer 
of synthetic resins, chemical colors, and 
phenolic plastics, uses phenol in its process- 
es; Diamond produces alkalies and other 
basic chemicals used in the manufacture of 
both phenol and chemical colors. 

Reichhold operates six plants in the 
United States and seven in foreign coun- 
tries. Diamond Alkali, a producer of basic 
alkali chemicals, has its main plant = in 
Painesville, O., and 11 other manufacturing 
operations scattered throughout the United 
States 


Independent Rubber Co., 6605 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill., has been 
named distributer for O-rings manufac- 
tured by The Parker Appliance Co., 17325 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, O., it is an- 


nounced by D. W. Holmes, Parker genera] 
sales manager. Independent Rubber will 
maintain stocks and supply engineering ser- 
vice on the application of Parker O-rings 
for all types of hydraulic and fluid-handling 
systems. 


Executive Changes at 3M 


Five promotions in top-level management 
of Minnesota. Mining & Mig. Co. St 


Paul, Minn., have been announced 
William L. McKnight, president of the 

firm since 1929, has been elected to the 

newly created post of chairman ot the 


board, and his successor to the presidency 
is Richard P. Carlton, executive vice presi- 
dent in charge of research, engineering, and 
manutacturing. 

Archibald G. Bush, executive vice presi 
dent and director of marketing and dis. 
tribution, becomes chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Two new executive vice presidents have 
also been named, George H. Halpin and 
Herbert P. Buetow. Mr. Halpin, vice pres- 
ident for sales, will continue to direct sales 
activities; while Mr. Buetow, treasurer 
since 1939, is now executive vice president 
in charge of finance. 

The company, which manufactures 
sure-sensitive adhesive tapes, coated abra- 
sives, adhesives, reflective material, roofing 
granules, color pigments, and chemicals, 
last month took over two new combina- 
tion branch office and warehouse units, in 
Ridgefield, N. J.. and Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The Grand Rapids building contains about 
10,000 square feet of floor space, and the 
Ridgefield branch 53,500 square feet. Both 
will be leased by 3M from the builder- 
owners, 

Each branch is served by a rail siding 
and “complete truck loading facilities.” The 
branches were built according to specifica- 
tions set up by the 3M engineering division, 
headed by C. P. Pesek, vice president. 

Ridgefield will serve the entire New 
York area, eliminating the present branch 


pres- 


at 155 Ave. of the Americas, New York, 
Ney 

Later in the month the firm also an- 
nounced a new post for one of its vice 


presidents and “added responsibilities” for 
two. others. 

Lloyd A. Hatch, vice president in charge 
of the roofing granule division, has been 
assigned the job of coordinating research 
and new product development. 

The other officers are Clarence B. Sam- 
pair, vice president in charge of production, 
and Mr. Pesek 

In making the announcement President 
Carlton noted that the three men will fill 
what he called “staff posts,” reporting 
directly to the president. 

Mr. Hatch, who joined the company in 
1923 as a chemist, was elected a vice presi- 
dent in 1946. He has been active in the 
development and management of the roof- 
ing granule division from its beginning 
about 16 years ago. 

Mr. Sampair, with 3M _ since 
named production manager in 
vice president in 1946. His new 
bilities will include labor relations. 
directing engineering 
lated operations, Mr. Pesek will 
in charge of all company property. He 
has been with 3M six years and has been 
a vice president since 1947. 
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Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago 1, Ill, manufacturer of chains, 
elevators, conveyers, and power transmit- 
ting machinery, recently opened its modern 
new manufacturing plant at 3203 So. Way- 
side, Houston, Tex. Allan Craig, formerly 
at the Link-Belt plant in Atlanta, is 
eral manager of the company’s southwest- 
ern division, with headquarters at the new 
Houston plant. 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE WORD... 


During the days when the Roman Legions ruled most 
of the known world, salt was so scarce that it was 
considered as valuable as precious metals. As a 
consequence, the soldiers preferred to receive a 
part of their pay in salt. This salt money, or Salarium 
later became the word “salary” as we know it— 
a recompense paid for services rendered 


in business or the professions. 


A long record of strength, stability and 
progressive leadership has made the word 


Muehlstein—the First Name in Scrap Rubber. 
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Monsanto Promotes Thomas 


Rand, president of Monsanto 

St. Louis, Mo., has an- 
election by the board of 
Charles Allen Thomas as chairman of the 
company’s five-man executive committee. 
Dr. Thomas, one of the key figures in the 
development of atomic energy and_ past 
president of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, has been executive vice president of 
Monsanto since May, 1947. 

As president of the company, Mr. Rand 
remains a member of the executive com- 
mittee. He was its chairman since October, 
1946, 

Other 
Edgar M 


of directors, 


William M 
Chemical Co., 
nounced the 


members of the committee are: 
Queeny, chairman of the board 
and Vice Presidents Osborne 


Bezanson and R. R. Cole. Additionally, 
F. J. Curtis, vice president, serves as secre- 
tary of the committee 

Dr. Thomas a graduate of Transylvania 


Massachusetts Institute of 
joined Monsanto in 1936 when 
acquired the Thomas & 
boratories of Dayton, O., 
founded with Dr. Carroll 
1926. He was made a 
director of Monsanto in 1942 and in 1945 
was vice president and technical 
director of the company and a member of 
the executive committee. 
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Pioneer Rubber Mills, Pittsburg, Calif., 
has appointed Richard A. Claussen factory 
technical superintendent. A chemical en 
gineering graduate of the University of 
Michigan, Mr. Claussen received his M.S 
from the University of lowa. From 1934 to 
1945 he was with Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. as an executive supervisor in the de- 
velopment and compounding department. 
Then in 1945, Mr. Claussén went to The 
General Tire & Rubber Co., where he was 
in charge ot developing and operating the 
V-belt department at Wabash, Ind., and 
later managed the new products laboratory. 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., 160 
Front St., New York 7, N. Y., has an- 
nounced that John S. Collbran, Jr., who 
has been with the Los Angeles and more 
lately the San Francisco office, has been 
transferred to the Chicago ery as assistant 
district sales manager under D. P. Brannin. 

The San Francisco office will be aug- 
mented by Robert W. Munson, who has 
been in Los Angeles, and by Carl E. 
Mayerhauser, transferred from Boston 
office. Mr. Mayerhauser will also repre- 
sent the treasurer's department on the 


West Coast 


American Management Association, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., on 


November 10 and 11 will hold a meeting 











at the Palmer House, Chicago, IIl., of 
1,000) production executives in manufac- 
turing, hole ar Sag and retailing firms 
tl hout the country to consider means 
Icing luction costs in American 
du I pro 1 for the two-day 
neeting 1s g arranged by a committee 
f productio xperts representing 14 in- 
lustries, ich includes, among others. 
> P 1s executive vice presi lent, 
Stokes Molded Products. Inc., Trenton, 
N. J.; Arthur Kelly, assistant works man 
rer, The B. Fk. Goodrich Co., Akron, 0. 
and F. B. Menger general production man- 


CANADA 


Canada Stockpiling Debated 


Divided opinions rule in government 
circles as to whether Canada should stock- 
pile crude rubber, or continue operations of 
the Sarnia, Ont., plant of Polymer Corp. 
as the best method of stockpiling to provide 
against emergency. Advocates of the latter 


method argue that Canada could export 
synthetic rubber in exchange for crude. 

Of a 1949 output of about 50,000,000 
pounds of synthetic rubber, Polymer is 


marketing 18-20,009,000 pounds in Canada, 
and the balance, approximately equally 
divided, in the United States and Europe. 
Despite devaluation of currency, Polymer 
officials believe that they can retain these 
export markets for the time being at least. 
Some of the Canadian rubber being sold in 
Europe is financed by ECA funds. 

Oi the total Canadian rubber production, 
38,000,000 pounds are G yee . of which some 
5-6,000,000 pounds are of low-temperature 
polymer. Butyl output i about 12,000,000 
pounds annually, with approximately 2.- 
000,000 pounds being produced of [ 


each of 
the high styrene and oil resisting rubbers. 


Sarnia, a Petrochemical Center 


Developments in the Sarnia, Ont., area 
which have given Canada a petrochemical 
industry of tremendous promise Were out- 
lined by E. R. Rowzee, manager of 
Polymer Corp., Ltd., at the second biennial 
lecture in the Arthur B. Purvis Memorial 
series, given in Montreal, P.Q. on October 
8. Since the discovery of oil in Western 
Ontario 90 years ago, Sarnia has developed 
into a great petrochemical center. Mr. 
Rowzee described the operation of Sarnia’s 
three largest firms which comprise the 
chemical industry in that area and en- 
visioned Montreal as another locality where 
the petrochemical industry will be estab- 


lished. 
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Dunlop Advances Collett 


Following a recent board meeting in 
Toronto, Ont., Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co., Ltd., announced that J. I. 


Simpson has relinquished the post of gener- 


buy , 
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help “i 
stamp out TB + 








but will continue as president. 
He had held both positions since 1939. 
D. B. Collett, general works manager of 


al manager, 


the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., plant at 
Speke, Liverpool, England, has been made 
vice president and general manager of the 
Canadian concern. In his former capacity 
Mr. Collett had the responsibility, following 
World War II, of converting an aircraft 
assembly plant into a rubber factory em- 
ploying between 6,000 and 7,000 persons. 
This plant is now generally considered one 
of the most modern in the world. 





Connecticut Group Outing 


(Continued from page 203) 
eliminating the Peddlers and Naugatuck 
teams. The tournament was_ highlighted 
by the outstanding play of W. C. Carter, 


Co.; F. H. Johnson, 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp.; and G. Anderson and D. Miller, 
both of Whitney Blake Co. The team of 
W. Platt, Columbia Chemical Division, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., and C. A. 
Larson, Whitney Blake, won the egg 
throwing contest; while Ms. Anderson 
defeated R. S. Potter, Seamless Rubber 
Co., in the finals of the horseshoe pitching 
contest. 

Much of the credit for the success of 
the outing must go to T. D. Skipp, Nau- 
gatuck Footwear Division, United States 
Rubber Co., who acted as chairman of the 
outing committee; A. S. Stumpp, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., who was 
in charge of the egg throwing and horse- 
shoe pitching contests ; and George D’Olier, 
Raybestos Division, Raybestos- Manhattan, 
Inc., who arranged and umpired the soft- 
ball games. 


Pequanoc Rubber 





Smith on Carbon Blacks 


HE Ontario Rubber Group held its first 
dinner-meeting of the fall season on 
October 18 at Hart House, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Featured 
speaker was W. R. Smith, Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., who discussed “Recent Ad- 
vances in the Surface Properties of Carbon 
Black and Their Effect on Reinforcement.” 
Dr. Smith said that the electron micro- 
scope has been extremely useful in es- 
tablishing the particle size and surface 
area of carbon black and has made it 
possible to catalog many carbon properties 
on this basis. In addition to extent of 
surface, the nature and activity of the 
surface and the manner in which it varies 
from black to black can also be fully de- 


scribed. Such factors as cure rate, degree 
of “structure,” and the vigor with which 
rubber is bound to the carbon are closely 


associated with surface characteristics. 
New techniques involving emission spec- 
tra make it possible to identify the various 
oxygen complexes present on carbon black 
Dr. Smith stated, while precision 
calorimetry provides data on heat of ad- 
sorption which perm‘t an estimate of the 
rubber to carbon suriace bond strength. 


surfaces, 


While a complete description of a carbon 
black surface is still to be achieved, the 
above investigation will eventually yield 


information of value not only in the pro- 
duction of improved carbon blacks, but 
will also permit the consumer to predict 
the behavior of a given black in his par- 
ticular product. 
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Since 1925 The C. P. Hall Co. 
has supplied the rubber industry with 
PARA-FLUX® Many substitutes have 

appeared on the market since that time, 
but PARA-FLUX® continues to be the 

standard softener and plasticizer 


for the rubber industry. 


AKRON, OHIO 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





Varshall Studio 


Donald F. Walker 


Donald F. Walker on October 1 joined 
the laboratory statf of General Latex & 
Chemical Corp., 666 Main St.. Cambridge 
39, Mass. He will head the foam rubber 
development group. Mr. Walker, a grad- 
uate of the University of Toronto in chemi- 
cal engineering, became associated in the 
Dunlop og: yer organization at the Toron- 
to plant in 1935 and since 1937 has been ac- 
tively naive in foam latex work. During 
the war he worked on essential military de- 
velopments in rubber latex and also syn- 





thetic latex in foam sponge applications. 
\fter the war he was put in charge of all 
foam 


operations in the manufacture of 
sponge, including production, product de- 
sign, factory control, and development pro- 
gram. Mr. Walker is a member of the 
Canadian Institut e of Chemistry and a past 
chairman of the Ontario Rubber Section. 


Bjorn F. Benson has been named to 


the research staff of Industrial Rayon 
Corp., Cleveland, O. Mr. Benson was 
technical superintendent of Inland Rubber 


Corp. for the past three years and prior to 
that time had been with The B. F. Good- 
rich Co.’s technical staff for 10 years. In 





his new position, Mr. Benson will be con- 
cerned with the development aspects of 


rayon for tires and other industrial 


products 


Don M. on recently jo'ned the staff 
R. Olin Laboratories, Akron, O. as 
a consulting rubber technologist.- He was 
graduated from Ashland College with a 
B.A. degree in chemistry in 1927 and has 
supplemented this training with courses in 
industrial engineering, time an 
motion study, and synthetic rubber chemis 
try at Maryland, Rutgers, and Princeton 
universities. Since graduation from college 
Mr. Welch has been associated with the 
following companies on rubber problems 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co.; Bearfoot 


of R 


sa-ety 





Sole Co.; Continental Carbon Co.; Lima 
Cord S Co.; O'Sullivan Rubber Co.; 
Fairchild Aircraft; Thermoid Co.; Sun 


Rubber Co. His wide experience with 
these companies has covered direction of 
chemical and physical testing, technical 
production control, compounding, and 
product development. 
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Arthur E. Bald, Jr. 


Arthur E. Bald, Jr., has been appointed 


technical representative, rubber pigments, 
for the Columbia Chemical Division of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. He will be 


stationed at the Philadelphia district sales 
office of the Division, 1410 Packard Bldg., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., and will concentrate 
on the application of Columbia’s Calcene 
T; Silene EF; and the new pigment, Hi- 
Sil, in the Eastern Seaboard States. Mr. 
Bald formerly was associated with Enjay, 
Inc., specializing in Butyl and nitrile rub- 
ber. He was assigned for two years in 
research on Buty] inner tubes at the Arm- 
strong Rubber Co. plant at West Haven. 
Conn. A graduate of Bucknell University 
with the degree of B.S. in chemical en- 
gineering, Mr. Bald is an active member 
of the American Chemical Society, Divi- 
sion of Rubber Chemistry, and Akron Rub- 
ber Group. 


Nathan L. Hall retired September 30 
from Wellington Sears Co., Inc., 65 Worth 
St.. New York, N. Y., under the com- 
pany’s retirement plan after 42 years with 
the firm. He was in charge of sales of hose 
and belting and fabrics for the rubber in- 
dustry for the last 15 years. 


Jack Brand, assistant director of auto- 
motive replacement sales, The Thermoid 
Co., Trenton, N, J., has been appointed 
merchandising director, automotive rubber 
products. Mr. Brand brings to his new 
experience in 


post more than 20 vears’ 
sales, promotion, and merchandising. In 
1944 he joined Thermoid as district man- 


Denver territory. After two 
called to an executive posi- 
where his 


ager of the 
years he was 


tion at Thermoid’s main offices, 
automotive background proved helpful in 
shaping sales and merchandising programs. 


In his newly created post, Mr. Brand will 
develop merchandising programs in fan 
belts, radiator hose, and other automotive 
rubber lines for Themoid distributers, job- 
bers, and dealers. 


Sidney J. Pike, Jr., on October 20 sev- 
ered his con: nection with the crude rubber 
brokerage of T. A. Desmond & Co., Inc.. 
New York 6, N. Y. 


33 Rector St., 





John H. Hanna has been named man- 
ager of the engineering department in the 
Pittsburg, Calif.. factory of Pioneer Rubbe: 
Mills. Mr. Hanna was employed by 
Douglas Aircraft Co. before his war service 
in the U. S. Navy. After that he was 
employed by Bechtel Corp., where he was 
responsible for the design of refinery and 
petroleum pri essing plants. In his new 
capacity Mr. Hanna’s duties include rubber 
processing and production equipment im- 
provements and additions, designing of new 
molds, and other changes required by 
Pioneer's current extensive product de 
velopment program. 





Henry A. Stuart, formerly chief chemist 
tc Tr Goody ear Footwear Corp.. Providence, 
R. I., has signed as technical superintendent 
of Converse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass., to 
succeed the late Laurence D. Ackerman. 


Thomas H. Tollner has joined Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp. as a sales representa- 
tive in the tire rayon department at Cleve- 
land, O. Mr. Tollner, a graduate of Ford- 
ham University, has spent his entire busi- 


ness career in the rayon industry. first as 
a member of the sales service staff at 
North American Rayon Corp. and then 
with American Bemberg Corp. 


Georges Le Person, Cie. Centrale Rous- 
selot, chemical products department, and 
Madame Le Person were recent visitors to 
the United States. M. Le Person is the 
president of the association of sellers of 
carbon black in France. He attended the 
meeting of the Division of Rubber Chem- 
istry, ACS. in Atlantic “City, N. J., an 
September. 


Charles E. Wilson, president of General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., recently 
celebrated his golden jubilee with the com- 
pany. He started as an office boy on Sep- 
tember 2, 1899. 


F. C. Tucker has been appointed pur- 
chasing manager of the chemical depart- 
ment of General Electric Co., Pittsfield. 
Mass. He formerly was assistant purchas- 
ing agent with Rohm & Haas Co. 


John J. Noble 


HE vice president and a director of the 
Vulcanized Rubber & Plastics Co., New 
York, N. Y., John Joseph Noble, died 
October 2 while on a visit to Massillon, O. 
The executive, who was Nagi in West New 
York, N. J., November 25, 1893, succumbed 
to a heart attack. 

Mr. Noble had been associated with Vul- 
canized Rubber since 1913 except for 
service in World War I. In 1930 he be- 
came assistant treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary and a director of the company. In 
1931 he was elected secretary and retained 
that position until 1939, when he became 
vice president and general sales manager. 

A member of The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., Mr. Noble also belonged 


to the Candlewood Knolls Association in 
Connecticut. 
Requiem Mass was sung at St. John’s 


Leonia, N. a, on 
burial at George 
Park, Paramus, 


Roman Catholic Church, 
October 6, followed by 
Washington Memorial 

Surviving the deceased are the widow, a 
son, his parents, and two sisters. 
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Santocure* 

El-Sixty* 

Ureka* C 

Ureka Base 

Mertax (MBT) 

Thiotax (2-Mercaptobenzothiazole) (MBT) 
Thiofide* (2-Benzothiazyl Disulfide) (MBTS) 
A-10 

A-32 

A-77* 

A-100 

Diphenylguanidine (DPG) 


Gvantal* 


accelerators 


R-2 crystals 

Pip-Pip 

Thiurad* (Tetramethyl-thiuram-disulfide) 

Ethyl Thiurad (Tetraethyl-thiuram-disulfide) 

Mono Thiurad (Tetramethyl-thiuram-monosulfide) 
ethasan* (Zinc N, N-Dimethyl-dithiocarbamate) 
ssan* (Zinc N, N-Diethyl-dithiocarbamate) 

an* (Zinc N, N-Dibutyl-dithiocarbamate) 






Flectol* H 
Santoflex* B 






Perflectol* Thiocarbanilide (“A-1") 


ntioxidants 

a Santowhite* Crystals Insoluble Sulfur 60" 
Santowhite MK WETTING AGENTS 
Santowhite MKS STABILIZERS 
Santovar* A COLORS 
ietaied miscellaneous REODORANTS 


e 
materia I 5 For complete information on any of 
these Monsanto products, or 
experienced assistance in your 


particular rubber chemical problems, 
ON SANTO address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Rubber Service 


CH EMICALS 60) PLASTICS Department, 920 Brown Street, 


Akron 11, Ohio. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat O#. 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


2,480,512 Resilient Wheel. A. R. Schulze 
Johnstown, Pa Carnegie-Illinois 
‘orp Ni. wi 
2,480,548 Vehicle Tire Including an Inter- 
mediate Annular Channel Adapted to Receive 








Fluid under Pressure. W. H. Carhart, Staten 
Islan N 4 

2,480.55 Accumulator Bladder for Use in 
a Sphe rical Accumulator Shell. N. de Kiss 
N Hollyw On Calif assignor iy me 
issigr ents Bendix Aviation Corp., 





$81,389 Athletic Rubber-Soled Shoe with 








Two- Layer Foxing. M Camp: issigr 
B \ Corp., both of stol, R. 1 
2,4 P lastic lee-C abe Tray. R J 
M Evanston, assignor to Commercial Plas- 
$81,762 ‘aor ‘Rubbe r “Ball Thread Grip- 
ping Lock Nut. L. L. Lewis, Cabot, Pa 
2,481.9 in a Method for Seasiiions the 


Qualities of Suede Leather, Treatment with an 
Aqueous Dispersion of a Polymer from the 
Group of Vinyl Acetate, Butylmethacrylate 
and Chloro-2-Butadiene-1,3) Polymers. 1) 





Kirby, Clayi nt il | Tr. Chait assignors 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co Inc both 
W net at n Del 
2.482.062 Storage Battery Separator of 
Polystyrene Fiber. A. W. Har issignor 
D ‘ ‘ 1 of M M 





2 2 4 Water Skis ‘Sieiiinn “Bk cs of 
Plastic Foam Cemented together to Form an 
Elongated Body, a Cover of Plastic Sheet Ma- 
terial for This Body, and Cleats of Plastic 





Sheet Material. H ( Stephens, Dowr 
signor f one-ha o PF. Philbir Jr Los 
Angeles, b I Ca t 

2,482,221 Pneumatic Tire. E. Sokolik, New 
Brig) I Mor 

2,482,265 Glazed Synthetic Resin Structure. 
I G ‘ Sitting irne, Englat 

2,482.27 Pencil Eraser. ©. ©. Harris, as 
Sizr I ’ t slene tie’ ! th oft (orange 
Mass 

2,482,566 Self-Sealing Oil Tank, S. Pot- 

s Massa pequi issignor to Republic A\ 


Cor} F oth in N. ¥ 
169 shor | Ste m Inc luding a Rubber 
Bloc " Adapted to Be t ited with boyy a 








rial of the Airbag. J. « Crowley 
assignor to Dill Mfg. Co act Meal 
oO 
2.452.499. Use of Mixed Phenol-Arylamine- 


Formaldehyde Resinous Products in Preparing 
Resinous Laminates. F. J. Nagel, Pittsbi 





assignor to Westinghouse Electric Corp., East 
Pittsburgh, both in Pa 
2,482,882 In a Self-Cleaning Door Mat, In- 


eluding a Series of Power-Actuated Flexible 
Endless Belts and Supporting Channels for the 
Upper Runs of the Belts, a Layer of Sponge 
Rubber Extending the Length of the Chan- 
nels, ( ©. Swanson, Minneapolis, Minr 
2.482.931 An Improved Bond ’ for Rubber 
to Fibrous Material, a Cement of Latex and 
Salt of Polyacrylic Acid. F. S. Perkerson, 








assignor mesne assignments, to Callaway 

Mills ¢ both of La Grange, Ga 
2,483,157 Rubber Mouth-Protective Bit. 
Petersburg, Fla.; R. B. Sin- 





trix of J. L. Singer. deceased 
249 Outboard Motor Mounting in an 
Inflatable Rubberized Fabric Boat. M J 
Sturtevant, assignor to Wingfoot Corp., both 
of Akron, O 

2.485.268. In a Mute fer Musical Instru- 
ments, Damping Means Having the Resilient 
Deformability of Vuleanized Soft Rubber. 
T. L. Fawick, assignor to Fawick Flexi-Grip 
Co., both of Cleveland, O 





Dominion of Canada 


459.446. Ina Tire Fabric, Weft Yarns Com- 
posed of a Fiber-Forming Homopolymer of 
Styrene. ©. G. Bonard, London, England, ad- 


ministrator of the estate of H. Dreyfus, de- 
ceased, late of London, assignor to Canadian 
Celanese Ltd., Montreal, P. Q 

459,472 Multi - Ply Rubber - Impregnated 


Woven Fabric Belting. W. Lord and H. Rid- 
ing, both of Manchester, Lancashire, England, 
a gnors to Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 












Ltd., Toronto, Ont 

459,683. Kesilient Mounting. J. R. Bennett, 
Wabash, Ind.. assignor to General = i" & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., both in the UV. 

459,685. Resilient Mounting for Taaiieibies 


Supporting and Supported Structures. R. E 
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For Preventing the 
Apparatus Including 
of Rubber-Like Material 








and Reusable Film ») 

tomer Secured to a Support by Colloidal Silica 

——— on the Fibers of the —s Y 
Ni 





United Kingdom 








Pressure-Sensitive 





PROCESS 


United States 





Havi ing I ntegral Sheen. 
N 





Having Integral _—. 








Ply Band Used in Building Pneu- 





Packaging with Strippable Plas- 
ae S 





Seratch-Resistant Thermosetting Resin 
ings on Softer Organic 


Forming Hollow Rubber Aaticlos 





signor to Eastern Rubber Specialties, South 
Norwalk, both ia Conn. 

2,482,418. Hollow Articles of agen Ma- 
terials. W. L. Jenkins, Akron, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,483,010. Repairing a Tire Casing. J. M 
Hooper, Akron, ©., assignor to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y 

2,483,234. Multiple-Layer Rubber Balls. 
F. T. Roberts, Ridgefield, Conn 


Dominion of Canada 


459,083. Soft) Rubber in Cellular Form. 
G. M. Hamilton and L. G. Brazier, assignor 
to Callender’s Cable & Construction, Ltd., (in 
voluntary liquidation), by H. Hockley, liqu 
dator, assignor to British Insulated Callen 
der’s Cables, Ltd., all of London, England. 

$59,125. Making a Mold-Vueanized Celluk 
Rubber Article Having an Impervious Ss 

~ oN ; 








Coating of Rubber. P Chicage 
Ill.. and A. R. Cox, Cuyahe a) is 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York N. ¥ 





$59,148 Shaping Thermoset Material. 
Novak. Trumbull, assignor to Raybestos-Man 
hattan, Ine., Bridgeport, both in Conn., U.S.A 
459,156. Threads, Films, Tubes, Ete., from 
Polyvinyl Chloride. A. F. G. Mouchirod and 
A Lombard, b 
“Rhodiacet: a,”’ Paris, both in France 
High-Frequency Molding. Vv E 
rg, Bloomfield, and C. M. Chase, Jr., 
P laintield, both in N. J., U.S.A., assignors 





h of Lyon. assignors to 














oO ite Corp. of Canada, Ltd., assignor to 

c ; Carbon Chemicals, Ltd., assignor t¢ 

Bakelite Co., (Canada) Ltd., all of 1" te 
Ont 

$59,272. Strip of Raw Tire Stock, W. G. M 

Dublin. Eire, and G. H B. Yoxon, 

ingtor assignors to Dunlop Rubber Co 





std., Lor 1don, both in England 
459.488 Batch Polymerization of Butadiene 
and Another Monomer. C Fryling, Akro: 














oO to B. I lr ( New York 
N n the U 

459,562 Expanded The rmoplastie Materials. 
H. P. Staudinger, Ewell Kelly, London, 
ind A. Cooper, Sanders n England 
ssignors of ¢ »-half Distillers Co., 
std., Edinburg Scotland, and 


. Ltd., Croydon, Surrey 
Cellular Material. A er ane 
gton, assignors to Expanded Rub- 
. Ltd., all of Croydon, Surrey, England. 
S353. Coagulating Coagulable Fluids. 
TeGrotenhuis, Olmsted Falls, a gr 












x ig ort 
tieneral Tire & Rubber Co., Akr no 
U.S.A 
United Kingdom 

627,195 Bonding Polythene to Lead. 1D. W 


R. L. Bull. 

E xpanded Plastic Materials, Stand 
ard Telephones & Cables, Ltd., S. G. Foord., 
! Vasey 








Forming Cellular Bodies. Pitts 
1 Corning Corp 
(,934. Bag structure. Wingfoot Corp 





CHEMICAL 


United States 


2,480,295. Adhesive Composition Including 
Solid Polythene, Ammonium Sulfamate, and 
Chlorinated Paraffin. R. E. Kent, Arlington, 
and <A. Stockfleth, North Arlington, both in 
N. J., assignors to E. I, du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2,480,296. Composition Including a_ Solid 
Polythene or Halogenated Solid Polythene 
Modified by a Condensation Product of Phos- 
phorus Pentasulfide and a Compound of the 
Group of Primary and Secondary Alcohols, 
Amines, and Mercaptans Having a Straight- 
Chain Saturated Aliphatic Radical of 10 to 24 
Carbon Atoms. R. E. Burk, assignor to E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., both of Wil 
mington, Del. 

2,480,297. Solid Polythene Having a Phos- 
phorus Sulfide Uniformly Distributed therein. 
R. M. Goldrick, Arlington, and B, M. Marks, 
Newark, both in N. J., assignors to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del 

2.480.298. Flame Ketardant Composition 
Including Solid Polythene, Antimony Trioxide 
and a Solid Chlorinated Hydrocarbon. W. 15 
Happoldt, Jr., Arlington, N. J., assignor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inec., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

2,480,478. Synthetic Rubber Composition In- 
cluding a Butadiene-Styrene Copolymer, Semi- 
Reinforcing Furnace Black, and Sulfurized 
Tall Oil of Sticky Consistency. N. L. Kalman, 


Rutherford, N. J., assignor, by mesne assign- 
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STRUTHERS WELLS 


HORIZONTAL DEVULCANIZERS 


production units in the country 


the most mode 





for RUBBER RECLAMATION 


Here’s an actual photograph showing the 
installation of 15 large Horizontal Devul- 
canizers in the Reclaim Department of a 
major tire manufacturer. They are installed 
in two rows with individual control panels 
for efficient operation and high production. 

These Devulcanizers incorporate many 
new Struthers Wells developments and de- 
sign features such as cast steel hollow 
triangular reversing spiral blades, special 
packing gland arrangement and self-align- 
ing roller bearing assemblies mounted en- 
tirely outside the vessel. A charging man- 
way is located in the top dome which pro- 


vides for liquor piping, pressure relief and 
thermocouple connections. Special hard 
faced areas through the packing gland and 
at points of steam entry, and on critical 
points on blades to prevent wear, make the 
Devulcanizers outstanding in engineering 
consideration of details. Struthers Wells 
design and build dependable processing 
equipment to withstand years of trouble- 
free service and achieve high production 
at low cost backed by almost a century of 
engineering experience, ability and unex- 
celled fabricating faciliiies. 

















STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 


Process Equipment Division . . . . . . + « « « « Titusville, Pa. 
PLANTS AT TITUSVILLE, PA. and WARREN, PA. 
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i os pag Crafts 


hyde and the Reaction Product of Dicyandia- 
mide with a Hydrazide. . 





: Acetone- “Insoluble 
Poly vinylchloride 





and Light Stabilized Plas- 
{Composition aoe a ony wanys = 





Interpolymers of Vinyli- liydroly sis of Poly v iia 1 





Improving Cut Growth Resistance 
of Butadiene-Vinyl Pyridine Rubbery 
mers by Curing in the Presence of an 
Acid at a pH be- i 


Vuleanization of Rubber with an 


Improving Cut Growth Resistance 
Hydratable Metal Salt 


of Butadiene-Viny] Pyridine Rubbery 
mers by Curing together with a 











Distribution of W ater- Dispersible 


. p Improved Synthetic Rubber Lati- 
ces Obtained by E i i 








Large Average Particle Size Obtained by Main- 


Process of Packaging, Rubber Latex Containing 


iz a Strippable Plastic Webbing Composi- 
Mixture of Polyvinyl Butyral 





Acids at between 


Inhibiting Oil and 


Pressure - Sensitive 


Aryl Sulphonamide-Formaldehyde 


Cyclohexenes to Resin, or a Ehenol Modified Coumarone-Indene 


2-Carboalkoxy-1,3- 


Alkyl Glycollate 





In a Method of Controlling Poly- ss. 
, ‘ Polymerization of Propylene. 





Sharples Chemicals, 


t 
mers Having a ) High eee against T hermal 


Making merry Be 








Chloride-Containing Poly- 


mers Having High Stability Against Thermal 


prene Obtained by 
Aqueous Eunlsoe 4 in the Game 


Rubber-Like Interpolymer from a 


"Inhibit ng Autopols meitension 





Butadiene-1.3 and 14% 


; In a Liquid Coating Composition, 
the Thermoplastic Composition Derived by Re- 
fluxing I to 10 Moles ot Monostyrene with One 


of a Metal of Group IV of Monoallyl Maleate 


“b of the Periodic 
Aco ording to Mendeleef A \ 








Dispersing Agent 


= 
and ats Derivatives 





Molding Composi- 





Material ect the Group of Ure 














methy1 (bthensteths nyl earl 
n Product of a ‘Polyhydric , 








hcmatie Polyhydroxythiol of 5 to 





2.482.307. In the Proe oft 
Volatile Materials from ‘lastomer 
Latices, the Step of Incorporating with the 
Latex an Aqueous Emulsion of a Solution ot 
a Stable Polymeric Dimethyl Silicone. H. W 
Walker, Woodstown, N. J., and R. W. Mor 
row, assignors to E. I. du Pont de Nemecurs « 
Co., Ine., both of Wilmington, Del 

2,482,498. Phenol - Ami - Formaldehyde 
Re: F. J. Nagel, Pittsburgh, assignor 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., East Pittsburg 
both in Pa. 

2,482,508 Resinous Reaction Product 
Alkyl Ether of Methylol Melamine vy 
Alkyl Ortho Silieate. S. H. Rider, Springticl 
Mass., assignor to Monsanto Chemical Co., 8 
Louis, Mo 

2.482.515. Polyester Amide Resin Solution 
Containing Mixed Solvents. FL A. Sattl: 
Pittsburgh, assignor to Westinghouse Electr 
ar East Pittsburgh, both in Pa 

2 Odorless Phenol - Formaldehyde 
pide Products. J. J. Wachter. Wilkins 
burg, Pa., assignor to Westinghouse Elect: 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
s Preparing Phenolic Materials 
from Lignin. I. A. Pearl and L. E. Wise 
Appleton, Wis., assignors, by mesne assign 
menis, to Institute of Paper Chemistry, a co 
poration of Wis 

2,482,600. Vuleanized Heat-Resistant Com- 
position Including ilfur, Natural Rubber. 
and a Mixture of Polychloroprene and Buta- 
diene-1,3-Acrylonitrile Copolymer. LD. V. Sar- 
bach, Cuyahog Falls, ©O., assignor to B. F 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 

2,482,771. Copolymerizing Vinylidene Chlor- 
ide and Vinyl Chloride. J. Heerema, iran: 
Rapids, assignor to Dow Chemical Co., Mid 
land, both in Mich. 

2.482.825. Putty from a Liquid Vinyl Aro- 
matic Hydrocarbon, a Polymerization Catalyst 
and a Finely Divided Insoluble Copolymer ot 
Styrene, Ar-Ethyl-Vinyl-Benzene and Diviny!- 
benzene. J. L. Amos and E. D. Morris, as- 
signors to Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mic} 

2,482,877 Polymerization of Ethylene. 1. 
Schmerling, Riverside, assignor to Universa 
Oil Products Co., Chicago, both in Il 
. Ineorporating in Synthetic Late, 
Bath an Aqueous Emulsion of a Light Mineral 
Oil Solution of an Alkylated Organo-silicon 
Compound to Reduce the Tendeney of the 
Elastomer to Web. R. H. Walsh, Woodstowr 
N. J.. assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2.482.889. For Use in Preparing Elastic 
Thread, Bands, and Sheets, a Polychloroprene 
Latex Containing a Sulfurized Menoeyclic 
Terpene Hydrocompound, rR. 8. Wals 
Woodstown, N. J., assignor to E. I. du Po 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del 

2.483.026. Vuleanizing Rubber with a Small 
Amount of Bis(Bromethyl]) -2,6-Methyl-4-Phe- 
nol, S. v. d. Meer, assignor to Rubber Stich 
ing, both of Delft, Netherlands. 

2.483.124. Making Hard Terpene’” Resin 
Polymers from Alpha-Pinene, F. W. Corker) 
Crafton, and 8. G. Burroughs, Pittsburgh, as- 
signors to Pennsvlvania Industrial Chem << 
Corp., Clairton, all in Pa. 

2,483,182. Copolymer of Vinyl Furane and 
Chloroprene. A. M. Clifford, Stow, assignor 
Wingfoot Corp., Akron, both in ©. 

2,483,194 Polymer of Allylearbamate. ©. 
Gleim, assignor to Wingfoot Corp., both « 
Akron, O 

2.483.209. Hydrolysis of Chlorosilanes to 
Prepare Polysiloxane Resins. H. Fo Lam: 
reaux, Ballston Lake, N. Y., assignor to Get 
eral Electric Co., a corporation of N. Y¥ 
















































Dominion of Canada 


459.085. Treating a Polysiloxane Kesin to 
Obtain a Product with Improved Craze-Re- 
sistance. J. G. E. Wright, Alplaus, an: 
Marsden, Schenectady, both in N. Y., U.S.A 
assignors to Canadian General Electric © 
L.td., Toronto, Ont. 

459,110. Polymerization of Vinylidene Or- 
ganic Compound in Aqueous Medium to Which 
Has Been Added, as Dispersing Agent, a Salt 
of the Class of the Ammonium Alkali Metal 
and Alkaline Earth Metal Salts of the Re- 
action Product of Maleie Acid with Coumarone 









or Indene. H. P. Staudinger, Ewell. and 1 
Cleverdon, 3ournemouth, both ir Englan: 
assignors to Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinburg] 


Scotland 

$59,124. Copolymerization of Butadiene-1.5 
with Two to Three Different Monoolefini 
Monomers under Such Conditions That = the 
More Readily Copolymerizable Monomer Ac- 
celerates the Polymerization Process. B 
Zwicker, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
rich Co., New York, N. Y., both in the 
459,126 Polymerization of Chlorethy lene 

’ 

















in - Cc. 8 Alexander, Cuy 

hoga O., assignor to B. F. r 

Co., Y., both in the U _ 
459,192 izing Rubber with Peat a- 


Filler whereby the Vuleanizing Temperature 
Distills Gases from the Peat, Producing a Cel- 
lular Structure. M. Cavalieri, Grenoble, Iset 
France 
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WITCO quality-controlled 





products for the rubber industry 


WITCO #12 (CONTINENTAL AA) 
b bl k WITCO #1 (CONTINENTAL A) 
CONTINENTAL F 
Cal on ac S CONTINEX HMF 
CONTINEX SRF 


Easy processing channel black. 

Medium processing channel black. 

Hard processing channel black. 

High modulus furnace black. 

Semi-reinforcing furnace black, medium modulus. 





WITCO ALUMINUM STEARATE #18 
WITCO ALUMINUM STEARATE #36 
WITCO BARIUM STEARATE 
~ WITCO CALCIUM STEARATE 
metallic stearates | wico tap stearate 
WITCO MAGNESIUM STEARATE 
WITCO SODIUM STEARATE 
WITCO ZINC STEARATE 


Wire drawing lubricant. 

Internal lubricant for rubber. 

Mold lubricant for high temperatures, M.P. 257° C. 
Wire drawing lubricant. 

Stabilizer for vinyl resin polymers. 

Lubricant for plastics. 

Emuisifier in synthetic rubber manufacture. 


Vulcanization activator, dusting agent, mold 
lubricant. 





WITCARB R 


extender pigments | wircars r-12 


A reinforcing white pigment of outstanding 
properties. 

No deterioration of physical properties in mod- 
erate loadings. 





WITCO BLACK DIAMOND M.R. 


WITCO #38 M.R. 
WITRESIN 


processing ee 


WITCO SOFTENER #20 
WITCO STEARIC ACID 


WITCO STEARITE 
WITCO LEAD OLEATE 


Plasticizer, improving pigment dispersion. M.P. 
325-335° F. 

Uniform, high-grade product. M.P. 305-315° F. 
Softener of petroleum resin type. M.P. 240-250° F. 
Liquefies at mill temperatures giving improved 
plasticity. 

Liquid softener for plasticizing heavily loaded 
stocks. 


Dispersing agent, plasticizer, and accelerator- 
activator. 


A hydrogenated fatty acid of constant uniformity. 
Aids smooth tubing and reduces heat build-up. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Exporters 


Lincoln Tower—75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Telephone, Financial 6-2960 


NEW YORK « BOSTON « CLEVELAND « AKRON « DETROIT *» LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « LONDON and MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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Preparing Oil-Resistant Rubber by 

Preating a Crepe Rubber Solution with Hydro- 

chloric Acid Gas. «. ¢ Ss = S 
\\ y 


, n Er 

Oil-Resistant 
tions Obtained by Re 
Anhydride 
hols in the 
Catalyst at 


\ 


Adhesive Composi- 

ting Rubber with Mal 

and One or More Monohydrie Aleo- 
Presence of an Organic Peroxide 
between 70 and 150° (C.K. « 





\ Stain-Resistant Stratified Poly - 
vinyl Chloride Resin Film in Which One Coat 
Contains Polypropylene Glycol) Sebacate as 
Plasticizer, and the Other, Chlorinated Paraf- 
fin, as Plasticizer. | \ I ‘ M 


Aqueous) Emulsion 
of Butadiene in the Presen 
Including a Water-Soluble 
Combined with a 


Polymerization 
of a Catalyst 
Metal Salt 


sugar. W ) s 








Improving the Flexibility and 
Notch Bend Resistance of Polythene without 
serious Detrimental Effect on Its Insulating 
Properties by Incorporating Natural Rubber 





Gutta’ Percha, or High Molecular Saturated 
Hydrocarbon Polymers. I ( \\ s 


Polymerizing Vinyl Chloride in an 
\queous Medium in the Presence of a Water- 
soluble Persulfate and a Water-Soluble Thie- 
sulfate ! I ! 


Aqueous) Polyvinyl Chloride Poly- 
styrene Dispersion Suitable for Dipping. 


Non-Crazing, Gap-Filling Adhesive 
Containing an Amido-Formaldehyde Conden- 
sation Product and Di(Tetrahydrofurylethyl) 
Carbinol \ 


Obtaining a Composition Suitable 
for Coating on Surtaces of Articles by Further 
Polymerization of a Soluble Polymer of a 
Dially! Ester of a Diecarboxvlie Acid. kK 


Vuleanizing 
the Rubber with a 
solvent of 


Rubber by Reacting 
t solution in an Organic 
selenium Dioxide or Selenious Acid 


Copolymer of a Conjugated Buta- 


‘ 

diene ‘nas arbon with an Alkyl Ester of 

Methacry lic Acid. Ix ~ S 
Poly merizing Butadiene-1.5 in 





\queous Emulsion in the I 


resence of a Dial- 
kylxnanthogeno Monosulfide, ! 


Poly merizing Butadiene-1,3 in 


Aqueous Emulsion in the Presence of a Dial- 
ky tnanthogeno) = Tetrasultide ~ 


Preparing a Shaped sheet of a 


Hard Polymer. 


Melamine Resin Molding Composi- 
tion. ( ( 
Improving the Processing Charac- 
teristics of Butadiene-styrene Interpolymer by 
Incorporating Additive Terpene Ether of Mer- 
capto- Neid. RK ! \\ ! 


Synthetic Kubber-Like 
Obtained by Polymerizing 
ot Fluoroprene 
dene Compound 


Material 
together a Mixture 
Butadiene-1.3 and a Vinyli- 


' Jnterpolymer of Ethylene with 
Vinyl Ester Wd Hant has r 
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It \W ng - 

084 Poly merizing a Butadiene-1,3 > Hy- 
drocarbon in an Aqueous Emulsion in the 
Presence of a Water-Soluble Nanthate and an 





Oxygen Supplying Pe r-Salt. _ KF, Fryling, 
\kron, ( issignor to F. Goodrich Co 
N Yor! N. ¥ both in the U.S.A 


159 6 Shoe Sole Composition Including a 

Mixture of Butadiene-Styrene Copolymers and 

a Cellulosic Floce Material. G. H. Gates, Cuya 
Falls 











issignor Wingt t Corp Akron, 
nwo U.S.A 

159,789 Vinyl Resin Containing Antimony 
Oxide Whereby It Becomes Flame-Resistant. 
Y. W Duggan, Bennit n, \ nd W KF 
I l Westfiel N. J t I U.S.A., 
ssig s ( } & Carbor Chemicals 
| ssigno! » I e ( (Ca la) Ltd 





159,79 Curable, Elastic Composition In- 
cluding a Methylpolysiloxane, a Substance 
from the Class of Mercury, and Oxides and 








salts of ry, and a Peroxide Cure Aec- 
celerator. Hi i" Jones Pittsfield, Mass 
U.S.A ssizr t i n General Elec 
Ltd loront Ont 

$59.8 Polymerizing a Butadiene in the 
Presence of an Aryl Azo Triaryl Methane. 
| Ss. G t Jr Akron, © issignor to B. F 
G ‘ Ni York, N. Y., both in tl 


\ Polymerizing a Mixture of a Con- 
jugated Butadiene and an Aryl Olefin to 
Which an Aliphatic Substituted Triazene Has 
Been Added. \\ a2 St mn, Silver Lake, © 
ssig? E.G ric Ce New Y¥ 
N.Y both in the U.S.A 


Copolymers of Butadiene and 





Amides of Alpha Methylene Carboxylic Acids, 
‘aa Rae n, Silver Lake, O., assignor to 
G ( New York, N, Y¥ both in 

S.A 
Reclaiming Natural or Synthetic 


Rubber by subjecting to Moist Heat in the 
Presence of Organic Amines. Ss. 1). Le | 








g R le iu), Cam 
ssix a) rton Rubb Ret 
g « M vest Rub Ree 
( 2a8 Ss souis, Il ! } n I 
L5U,SS¢ Polystyrene of Relatively 
Molecular Weight. kh. H Buckle Birming- 
Boot London, executors of th 
H. H ceas I s life 
L Wake 
Sons I n, b r 


United Kingdom 
Expanded Resinous Compositions, 


2 Synthetic Resin Molding ener 
tions. | ( mi Industries 


L, ind 
\\V 
Polymeric Materials. J. W. Fis 
| we OW 
Resinous Compositions. Britis 
~ I R Ant ny Io M 
K ns kt WV Hi Wickir 
Polymeric Material. J L, 


Preparation of Halomaleate Co- 





( 


“Trie iianeetiniee, B. F. Ge 





#2 t 1.1 
Highly stable Vinyl Polymer Lat- 
ices. G ‘ 
t Preparation of Linear Polyesters. 
ai on bE ny Cellulose. Stand- 
Sadpltiesie. 
] 
2 Palptkene Composi- 
tions, | a N s & ». Ir 
t Urea Poren aldehyde Cashew Nut- 
shell L iquid Reaction Products. Ha or 
‘ solutions of Polyvinyl . sleetiie pc 


( ‘hori ini ated 


E ] du 





Materials ra ide therefrom, 1). F iyson ar 
Ester Resins. Bakelite Corp 
Chlorinated Iythene Composi- 





tions. E ig Nemours & Co., Inc 





Nitriles. Winget < 
Emulsions — of Polyy iow’ Esters. 
Jj E. O May and 
} \ S 
Phermosetting Fauna 4 om posi- 


tions. s lr 
‘ Compeaitines toter sed eaiehin- 

a ry liebe. Type Synthetic Rubber and Hy- 
drocarbon Ethers of Anacardie Phenolic Mate- 
rials, H ‘ 
f Plastic 


Materials and Articles. 


st iF 
' Phenolic Resin Products. LL. N 
62 I, inear Polyamide Condensation 


Products. \\ f 


A esters’ ‘Alcohol Resin. Haveg 


rulation of Dispersions of Sob- 
Molecular Weight. N. V rr 
Bataafsel Petroleum Mij. 

627,988. Treatment of 
Laboratories, Ine. 

627,993. Preparation of Liquid Satura:ed 
Chlorinated Hydrocarbons. Unite a st s 
Rubber Co 





Polymers. Ri. no 





Vinyl Cyanide. E. I. du Pont «tk 
Remawes & Co., Inc. . 
28,059. Preparation of Rubber-Like Com- 


positions. British Thomson-Houston Co., Lid 








28,150. Polymerizable Materials and Poly- 
mers thereof. Imperial Chemical Industr vs, 
aren and R. Hammond 

8. Compositions Including Synthetic 
hubber and Anaecardic Materials. Ha l 
Corp 

628,401 Nuclear Chlorination of Aromatic 


Carboxylic Acids, B Goodrich Co 


MACHINERY 


United States 


2,480,313. Plastic 
Alden, Rockford, Ill 


Molding Machine, RK. \I 


2,480,578 Adjustable Curing Rim for Tire 
Recapping. L. E. Hodges, Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

2.480.704. Servicer for Tire Building Ma- 
chines. W. J. assignor to General Tir 
& Rubber Co Akron, ©. 

2,480,714 ng Equipment. M J 








Daheim and F. L. Finn, Minneapolis, Minr 
480,786 Apparatus for Cementing Rubber 





Article A. A. Ste lilber, Rock Island, IIL, 
assignor to Servus Rubber Co., a corporation 
f Ill : 

2,481,554 Apparatus for Heat Bonding 


Thermoplastic Film. T. W. Winstead, Balt 


2.072. Safety Mechanism for Vulean- 








. E. Soderquist, assignor to McNe 

ne & Engineering Co., both of Akron, O 

2,147 Elastomeric Material Tester. H 

H Bashore assignor to Precision Scientific 
Co., both of Chicago, Il 


Dominion of Canada 


Polymerizing Apparatus. H G 
Wellesley Hills, assignor to Polaroid 
Cambridge, both in Mass., U.S.A. 

; Device to Coagulate Coagulable 
Fluids. T. A. TeGrotenhuis, Olmsted Falls 
ssignor to General Tire & Rubber Co., Akror 

both in O., U.S.A. 


159,145 





United Kingdom 


a Molding Presses. J. Stead & Co 
S. Johnson, and S. Walker 
. Apparatus to Seal the Vuleanizing 
mber of Continuous Vuleanizing Appa- 
Western Electrie Co., Ine 

627,440. Deviee Used in Coating Surfaces 
with Plastic and Other Semi-Liquid Composi- 
tions. A. H. Hawes. 


7 Appars atus for Molding Plastic Ma- 








Kodak, 





628,000 Molding Machines. \. 
Vitavsky. 
628,037. Machine for 


Tennis Balls, Ete. FF. T 


Applying Covers to 
Roberts 








628,103 Apparatus for Applying Covers to 
Balls. KF. T. Roberts 

628.113. Dies for Pr ressing and Molding. 
Bakelite, Ltd., and Jenkins. 

628,391 Screw ion Presses. S. P. A 
Lavorazione Materie Plastiche 


UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


2,480,204 Tire Jack for Reeapping Ma- 
chines. R. Walker, Berryville, Ark 

2.480,5 Separable Liner for Tacky Elas- 
tomers. J. A 3icknell, Westbrook, Me., as 
signor to S. D. Warren Co., Mass 
2,480,817 Polychlorophenoxyacetic 





3oston, 
2 Acids 
for Plant Growth Regulators. J. C. R. War 


ren, Elmira, Ont., Canada, assignor to Unite 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y 

2,480,855. Tire Pressure Indicator. M. EF 
Hatcher, assignor of 10% to A. Kulick, bot! 


Wash 

Tire Stand Accessory. ©. V. Teer 
roshen, Ind. 

25 Tire Carrier for Balancing Ma- 
chines. J. P. Lannen, assignor to Micro-Poise 


of Richland, 
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E:gineering & Sales Co both of Detroit, 
M ch 

$81,166. Tire Deflation Indicator. P. Siec- 
ver, assignor to Tire-Larm Co., both of Min- 
neapolis, Minn 

481,308. Traction Chain Deviee. R. C 


Goff, Rockville, M4. 

$81,534. Tire Pressure Indicator. S. Rob- 
ertson, Oakland, Calif., assignor of 33-1/3% 
to D. Robertson, Oakland, Ill 

481,764. Tire Removing Tool, BB. ©. Lu- 
ton, Tacoma, Wash. 

182,789. Cireumferentially Traveling-Type 


Tire Mounting Device. R. Moore, Orange, 
N. J. 
2,482,984. Tire Pressure Alarm Switch. 


E. C. and G, L. Lana, both of Los Angeles, 


Dominion of Canada 


$59,180. Tire Teol. G. W. Paulson, assign- 

of one-half to D. E. Fernald, both of Port- 
land, Oreg., U.S.A. 

$59,702. Tire and Rim Construction. C. W 
Sinclair, assignor to Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., 
both of Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 

459,756. Auxiliary Wheel and Tire Carrier. 
kK. C. Clark, Watsonville, Calif., U.S.A. 

$59,779. Tennis Ball Cover Cloth. Z. J 
Chagnon, Delmar, assignor to Albany Felt Co., 
Albany, both in N.Y., U.S.A. 


United Kingdom 


627,173. Coagulating Tanks. 
gineering Co., Ltd, and J. Schofield. 
327,237. Cable Strippers. R. Christiansen 








Planters E 





nd A. L, Petersen 

627,862. Combs for Textile Apparatus. Dun 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., and C. Folliss. 

628,424. Hose Couplings. Dunlop) Rubber 
Co., Ltd., and H. W. Trevaskis. 

United States 

443,226. Northern. Raincoats. Marcus 
Breier’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 

443,238. Pentacite. Soluble synthetic 
resins. Reichhold Chemicals, Ine., Detroit, 
Mich. 

443,242. Snow Lady. Footwear. Cam- 


Cambridge, Mass. 


bridge Rubber Co., 
43. Gloves. Fairfield Glove 


443,246. Bingo. 
Co: 1irfield, Iowa. 

443,249. Halowax. VPlasticizer. Union Car 
bide & Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 

443,273. Moltex. Foam rubber. American 
Latex Products Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

443,296. Sunoco. Hose clamps, rubber 
covered tire valves, ete. Sun Oil Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

510,659. Representation of a circle cut by 
an arrow and containing the letter: ‘“T’’. 
Hose, Tecalemit, Ltd., Middlesex, England. 

510,698. Armstrong’s. Polishing wheels. 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa 

510,708. Continental. Hose Continental 
Rubber Works, Erie, Pa. 

510,725. Mult-o-cord. selting. B. L 

Jerry, doing business as Richmond Belting 
» Richmond, Va. 
510,732. Quaprene, Hose and sheet pack- 
ing. Quaker Rubber Corp., Vhiladelphia, 
i. 
510,735. of a shaded circle 
on which are the words: “Chrome Lock.” 
Gasketing materials Products Research Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

510,743. Abitol. Plasticizer 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del 

510,762. Zetax. Accelerators Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 

510,774. MetaLatex. Gaskets. Victor Mfg 
& Gasket Co., Chicago, 111. 

510,800. Vanderbilt Cushion Master. Tires 
and tubes. Vanderbilt Tire & Rubber Corp., 
New York, N. Y 

















tepresentation 


Hercules 


510,832. Kuron. Elastic fabrie United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
510,864. Faultless. Druggists sundries 


Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, O 

510,889. LI-LO. Sink plugs and _ flexible 
attachments for taps. P. B. Cow & Co., Ltd 
London, England, 

510,921. Markwell. Marking crayons for 
rubber, plastics, etc. Markwell Mfg. Co., Ine., 
New York, N. Y. 

510,950. New Look. 
Rubber Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

510,974. Rub-er-red. Red iron oxide for 
rubber manufacture. C. K. Williams & Co 
Kasten, Pa., assignor to C. K. Williams & Co 
East St. Louis, Fl. 


Dress shields tand 


November, 1949 


MRRRIRREENUR citer RR et 
CALENDAR 


Nov. 16. New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 


Nov. 16. South Texas Section, SPE. 

Nov. 17. Rhode Island Rubber Club. Fall 
Meeting. 

Nov. 17. Northern California Rubber Group. 

Nov. 17- ASTM Committee D-9 on Elec- 


19. trical Insulating Materials. Atlan- 
“tie’ City, N. J. 

Northern Indiana Section, SPE. 
Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Washington Rubber Group. 


Nov. 18. 


Nov. 22. 


Nov. 24. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Canadian Legion Hall, Montreal, 
P.Q., Canada. 
Nov. 27- ASME. Annual Meeting. New 
Dec. 2. York, N. Y. 
Nov. 28- Twenty-Second Exposition of 
Dec. 3. Chemical Industries, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, N. Y. 
Dec. 4- American Institute of Chemical 


7. Engineers. Annual Meeting. Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dec. 8. Ontario Rubber Section, CIC. 
Walper Hotel, Kitchener, Ont., 
Canada. 

Dec. 9. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Christmas Party. Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Dec. 9. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Christmas Party. 

Dec. 10. Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Christmas Party. Miami Valley 
Golf Club, Dayton, O. 

Dec. 12. Upper Midwest Section, SPE. 

Dec. 13. Buffalo Rubber Group. Christmas 
Party. Hotel Westbrook, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Dec. 14. Newark Section, SPE. 

Dec. 14. South Texas Section, SPE. Annual 
Business Meeting. 

Dec. 16. New York Rubber Group. Christ- 
mas Party. Henry Hudson Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 16. Boston Rubber Group. Christmas 
Party. Somerset Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 

Dec. 16. Northern Indiana Section, SPE. 


Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
Dec. 21. New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Shelburne, New York. N. Y. 
First Annual International Sport- 
13. ing Goods Trade Show, Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 
Upper Midwest Section, SPE. 
SPE. National Technical Confer- 
13. ence. Hotel Carter, Cleveland, O. 


Jan. 12. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Canadian Legion Hall, Montreal, 
P:Q. 
Jan. 16- Plant Maintenance Show and 
19. Conference. Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, O. 
Jan. 16- 


31. “March of Dimes.” 


Jan. 18. South Texas Section, SPE. 

Jan. 20. Northern Indiana Section, SPE. 
Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Jan. 31. Buffalo Rubber Group. Hotel West- 


brook, Buffalo, N. Y. 


General Cable Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Nine months to September 30: net income, 
$1,277,681, equal to 37¢ each on 1,917,646 
common shares, contrasted with $3,193,891, 
or $1.37 each on 1,914,010 shares, in the 
similar period of 1948; federal income tax 
$785,000, against $1,965,000, 





FINANCIAL 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, 


1949: 


Mass. Year ended August 31, 
net income, $510,511, e 
I contrasted 
24 a share, 


at 
net sales, 





provision tor income taxes, $366 


50, against $706,000: current assets, $5 
838.815 current liabilities, $1,061,060 


respec 


against $6,749,205 and $1,506,134, 
tively, on August 31, 1948 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., ar 


subsidiarie irter ended August 31: net 





profit, $5,95 Ss, equal to $1.04 each on 

5,130,382 common shares, contrasted wit! 

$6,393,445, or $1.15 each on 4 994 874 
1 1 


l 
shares, in the 1948 
$47,557,730, against $46,968,548 


quarter; net = sales, 


Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati, 
domestic subsidiaries. Nine month 
\ugust 31, 1949: net credit to 
surplus, after giving effect to the 
nm May 31 of $4500,000 
for ce cli ; 


] Oe 1, 
equal to $2.%0 a share, con 















in inventory 


earnings of $3,288,031, or 
the nine months ended 
sales, $48,486,918, again 


Faultless Rubber Co., Ashi: 
Year ended June 30: net income, §: 
| against $448,439, or 


jual to $2.79 a share, 
3.43 a share, in the preceding fiscal years 


F> & 
n= 
x 


Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 


First half, 1949: net income, $367,165, 
equal to 87¢ a share, against $811,600, or 
$1.93 a share, in half 





General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
Y., and consolidated j 








1949: net it 
t, £9 24 - : 
to $2.34 a commot 
$83,893.459, or 
1 ¢ Irresponding Te rh 1 ie 
1, $1,190,372,404 
ederal income t 
wf {)¢) CMM) 
2 x aac aH, ae Ae [ID 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Nine months ended September 30: net 
protit, $3,344,000, equal to S$4.10° eacl 
769,229 common shares, compared with $3 
329,000, or S4.08 1 share, it the sar 
months last year; sales, $46,536,000, Age 
$47,060,000: proviston for income tax 
295,000, against $2,287,000 


Timken Roller Bearing Coz. ( 


QO. firs ths, 1949: net pr 





Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., and sub 








sidiaries. Initial half, 1949: net profit 
$419,579, equal to 47¢ each o1 366 con 
mon shares, contrasted with $570,065, or 
70¢ each on 716,588 shares, in the "48 halt; 
sales, $11,219,468, against $12,656,326; fed 
eral tax reserve, $ iwainst $35 
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DU PONT 


Rubber Peptizing Agents 
REDUCE BREAKDOWN TIME AND COST 


IMPROVE PROCESSING PROPERTIES 
INCREASE CAPACITY OF PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 





No. 2—for natural rubber 
No. 3—for natural rubber and 

“‘low temperature’”’ GR-S 
No. 3—RO—reodorized 


No. 5—for regular GR-S 


BBER CHEMICALS 


. (INC. 

E. 1. ov Pont DE Nemours ip ( ) 
"WILMINGTON 98, DELAW . 

we FOR nego LIVIN 

eee ROUGH CHEMISTRY  Seurnre 


DU PONT RU 














ATLAS Type “E” 


High Pressure Reducing Valve 


they are inclined to be skeptical when 
we say that the valve will easily redu-e 


— WITHOUT SHOCK. This is particu- 
lariy true of operators who have had 
trouble reducing high pressures. They 
think it “can’t be done’’. Yet, here is a 
valve that DOES it, regardless of wheth- 


er it is water, oil, or air. 


WITHOUT SHOCK! 


It often happens that when we tell rub- 


ber factory executives about the remark- 





able valve shown at the right, the 


pressures as high as 6.000 Ib. per sq. in. 


"Wonderful", you say? 


Yes, in a way it is wonderful. But when you remember that ATLAS 
has been in the regulating valve business exclusively for over a half 
century, superior performance can be expected. Thus for example the 
body of Type ‘‘E’’ is rnade entirely of the strongest forged steel. All 
of the internal metal parts are of hard chromium plated stainless 
steel. A formed packing of special material superior to leather is used 
which is immune to all fluids commonly used in hydraulic machinery. 
The pressure on the seat is balanced by a piston with the result that 
variations in high initial pressure have little effect on the reduced 
pressure. Ask for complete data 

For other ATLAS rubber factory products see the partial list in our 


ad in the January, 1949, issue of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


TLAS VALVE COMPANY’ 


| REGULATING VALVES FOR EVERY SERVICE | 


261 SOUTH ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 
Represented in Principal Cities 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 





Camachine Type 40-1DF Slitter 


Roll Slitting Machine 


HE Camachine Type 40-1DF, a new slitting machine for con- 

verting mill rolls into short lengths in the rubber, textile, and 
paper industries, has been announced by Cameron Machine Co.. 
61 Poplar St.. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. The new slitter was developed 
to fill the need in these fe Rae for a high-speed machine. Built 
for web speeds up to 600 feet per minute, the machine has a 
cone-type clutch with removable friction linings and outboard 
bearings. 

Integral score cut slitters are used, making it possible to 
produce more than 50 one-inch rolls simultaneously. The maxi- 
mum roll rewind diameter of the unit is 12 inches. The riding 
roll lift is electrically operated. Controlled by a foot pedal, the 
lifting mechanism is equipped with a clutch to permit the riding 
roll to climb with the rewound rolls as in the large mill-type 
machines. To reduce unnecessary motion by the operator, all 
controls are conveniently located within the normal work range. 


Brittle Point Tester 
A NEW brittle point tester for vulcanized rubber and other 


elastomers, in accordance with ASTM D746, has been de- 
veloped by the research staff of American Cyanamid Co. and 
is being manufactured and marketed by Scott Testers, Inc., 
Providence, R. I., as its Model E brittle point tester. The appa- 
ratus operates on a solenoid actuated guillotine principle with 
the prescribed standard test specimen. It is quiet in operation, 
extremely compact, and sufficiently light in weight as to be 
readily portable. 

The tester cabinet is a single piece of formed stainless steel 
with a durable plastic panel. The top is fitted with two glass 
covers having stainless steel ends which completely enclose the 
testing chamber. The bottom of the cabinet is a water-tight pan 
with suitable drainage connection. The stainless steel testing 
chamber has a capacity of 7'2 quarts and is fitted with two 
mounting pieces to hold the test equipment. The temperature of 
the conditioning medium within the chamber, while manually 
controlled, is indicated on a specially graduated thermometer. 

\ll controls for the apparatus are mounted on a single panel. 
The electrical equipment consists of the following three parts, 
each with individual control: (1) a 300-watt heater fastened to 
the bottom of the testing chamber; (2) a stirring motor to 
circulate the crushed dry ice in the test chamber for low tem 
perature work; and (3) a special solenoid, encased and com 
pletely shielded, to operate the guillotine. The tester operates on 
110-volt 60-cycle single-phase current, but other current re 
quirements can be met on special applications. 

By means of a handle outside the testing chamber, the sampl 
clamp swings downward into testing position and upward into 
position for inserting the specimen. The clamp is screw fastened 
with a suitable wrench miviied. A scart preloading magazine 
which holds nine specimens is also available. The guillotine is 
held in positive alinement by two stainless ge rods with bearings 
in the base casting of the solenoid holder. The complete tester 
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Scott Model E Brittle Point Tester 


weighs only 27 pounds and is 13 inches wide, 16 inches long, 
and 15!2 inches high. 

The tester has been designed with the possibility in mind of 
using the brittle point equipment in other than its standard form. 
By removing four screws and disconnecting the electrical supply 
tor the solenoid, the entire guillotine, solenoid, and sample clamp 
may be removed from the chamber for use in a_ conditioned 
cabinet. The equipment may also be supplied with a testing 
chamber of the same dimensions as the standard model, but 
suitable for insertion into a standard Scott Model M T-50 cabinet. 





Wood 500-Ton Embossing and Polishing Press 


Embossing-Polishing Press 


HE development of a 500-ton capacity, three-opening platen 
press, capable of semi-automatic or manual operation for 
polishing and embossing, has been announced by R. D. Wood 
Co., Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 5, Pa. The moving platen 
of the press has a working surface of 56 by 28 inches. Polishing 
is accomplished by steam platens 26 by 54 inches in size, spaced 
three inches apart. For embossing, the three upper steam platens 
are secured in their up position and the moving platen blocked 
to provide a single 434-inch opening. The embossing die is then 
attached to the No. 3 steam platen, and the bottom steam platen 
is used as the embossing anvil. 
Semi-automatic operation is provided by a selector switch and 
a timer which can be set as desired. For automatic operation, the 
(Continued on page 238) 
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HARRIS VULCANIZERS 


feature 
FASTEST — SAFEST 
QUICK OPENING DOOR 


in existance! 


4 second opening 


¢ NO BOLTS 
e SAFETY APPROVED 


© CORROSION FACTOR 
ADDED 


LOWER PRICED 
LOWEST 
MAINTENANCE 

° HYCAR FULL CIRCLE 
GASKET 


2 second closing 


HORIZONTAL or VERTICAL 
Diameters 1° to 20° any length 


Tracks or monorail, bases and standard openings 


included. 


Harris Quick Opening Safety Doors ONLY may 
be purchased for replacement for existing bolted 
or cutmoded doors. They are furnished assembled 
on a short section of shell or with bolt adaptor 
to suit your vessel — complete with hinges and 


gasket. 


The only Boltless Vulcanizer Door with greater 
gasket compressibility than can be obtained by 
bolts. FASTER SAFER SIMPLER! More 
economical in original cost and upkeep — A 
MODERN WONDER now in use around the 
world. Direct inquiries to: HARRIS UNITED 


HARRIS UNITED AKRON RUBBER MACH. CO. HARRIS UNITED 


6519 Miles Avenue 2080 Front Street 382 Eqgert Road 
Huntington Park, Calif. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
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CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 


Complete Unit 
Fully Assembled 


Hydraulic Operation 





High Production 





An efficient machine of simple design for cut- 
ting bales of crude, synthetic and reclaimed 
rubber or similar materials. Cuts without aid 
of water or other lubricant. One man opera- 
tion—safety control. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


10 EAST 43rp ST. NEW YORK 17, NX. Y. 











Exelusive Sales Agents For 


REVERTEX 


RCMA 
Centrifuged Latex 


Normal Latex 
GR-S Latex Concentrate 
Natural and Svynthetie 
Latex Compounds 


We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and 
free consulting service. 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


formerly Revertex Corporation of America 
274 TEN EYCK STREET, BROOKLYN 6, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Sales Representatives: 
Charles Larkin II, 250 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
H. L. Blachford, Limited, 977 Aqueduct Street, Montreal 3, Canada 
Ernesto Del Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico D.F. 
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New Goods 
and Specialties 





Goodrich’s Water Bottles for Children 


Character Water Bottles 


HARACTER water bottles for small children, in both puppy 

and kitten designs, are again being merchandised by the 
sundries department of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 0. 
According to R. W. Nickels, sundries sales manager, the bottles 
are available in both Goodrich and Miller division lines. Intro- 
duced a short time before the start of World War II, the bottles 
had become immensely popular when their manufacture had to 
be discontinued because of the war. 

The bottles have a capacity of one pint, are of molded con- 
struction, and are practical for the baby’s nursery or sick room. 
The puppy and kitten designs come in both blue and pink colors. 
Bottles are individually packaged, and shipped 12 boxes in 


a 
packing case. 


Rubber Covered Balls 


HE Custom Built “X” line of rubber covered inflated balls, 
including the XF9 Football, XV4 Volleyball, and XS3 Sox 

cerball, has been announced by W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los 
Angeles 11, Calif. Voit has pioneered and led the development oi 
rubber covered inflated balls, with the goal of developing a line 
of balls good enough to be accepted for official play by any and 
all sports participants and officials. The company believes that 
the better appearance and performance, easier handling, and 
longer wearing qualities of its new “X” line will break down the 
long standing general acceptance of leather covering for inflated 
balls 

Development of ‘the new balls has been under wav for five 
years, and the first of the line, the XB20 Custom Built Basketball, 
was placed on the market three years ago. This baskball now 
enjoys official status in many leagues throughout the country. All 
of the “X” line balls are fully official in size, shape, weight, and 
performance, as specified in the rule books for the various sports. 
Craftsmanship is excellent, and most operations in their construc 
tion are by hand; yet the balls are less expensive and longer 
wearing than leather covered balls of the same quality class, it is 
further claimed. 

Each of the new balls has some outstanding feature. The XF9 





Voit’s Custom Built “X” Line of Rubber Covered Balls 
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Football is said to have a better grip and to be easier to pass 
than any other football. Since it cannot get out of shape, heavy, 
soggy, or slippery in wet weather, its performance will not be 
intiuenced by the weather. The ball has a double leather lacing 
for better handling and comes in tan, white, or yellow, either 
with or without stripes, available for night play. The XV4 Vol- 
on yall has a new soft cover feel, is precisely balanced, and has 

| absence of sting unmatched by other balls, according to the 
pe The XS3 Soccerball, developed with the advice and 
assistance of Olympic soccer teams, features 18-panel construc 
tion, precise weight, and controlled rebound. 





Armstrong‘s Corlon Tile Flooring 


Plastic Floor Tile 


ORLON TILE, a new luxury flooring made of a chemically 

reacted combination of plastics and designed for the quality 
market, has been developed by the floor division of Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. The tiles are offered in 10 marbleized 
colors selected for their rich and dignified appearance. Corlon 
Tile is said to combine in one floor all the individual advantages 
of other resilient floor coverings and to be substantially more 
wear resistant than any of them. It matches the company s 
Linotile in high grease resistance and exceptionally high resist- 
ance to indentation. It also has the depth of color, beautiful 
graining, and plate finish of rubber tile, it is further claimed. 
The new tile is not recommended for installation below grade 
level, but can be used on grade slabs because of its alkali resis- 
tance. The tile is made in four sizes, six-, nine-, and 12-inch 
squares and 18- by 36-inch rectangles, all '-inch thick, but odd 
sizes can also be supplied. The fLoor covering is installed on 
suspended floors with the company’s S-128 paste and on grade 
floors with Armstrong’s asphalt emulsion. 
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How Lamachines have 
increased the sales appeal 
of friction tape 


THE PROBLEM p> 


At one time rolls of friction tape 
were made by pressing a knife 
through long rolls of the material 
and the paper core. Rolls were 
misshapen. The edges of the tape 
were frayed, tangled, stuck to- 


gether—a constant annoyance to 
the user. 





<q THE SOLUTION 


The Camachine score cut method 
was adapted to a slitter-winder 
specially designed for fast pro- 
duction of top quality rolls of fric- 
tion tape. Note how the web is 
cleanly parted by pressure of the 
slitter wheels against the smooth 


steel backing roller. 


THE RESULT p> 


Clean-cut rolls that separate easi- 
ly. Tape with clean, frayless edges 
that will not ravel. Camachine 
26-4D handles web as wide as 
49”; slits strip as narrow as 

across the full width of the web; 
removes and rewinds the liner 





from the original roll. 


This major improvement in friction tape was achieved 
because a production-minded idea man called in a 
Camachine expert to help work out a problem. Many 
other cost-cutting Camachines for the rubber industries 
have been developed in the same way. If you're looking 
for increased roll production, improved roll quality and 
lower costs, why not ask to see what we can do for you? 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY - 61 Poplar St. - Brooklyn 2, N.Y 


Camachine 





Insert: Core cutter is standard equipment 


Lomat NE. i's FOR /9ST, TOP QURLITY ROLL PRODUCTION 


eatin ... the world over 
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NEW! 


ELECTRICALLY HEATED 
FLAT FACE 






For 
Rubber and 
Plastic Shops 


Designed primarily for seaming rubber, but is also 
efficient for forming, rolling or flattening unvulcanized 
rubber and plastics. Steel roll, size 1!2” x 1'2”. Heats 
quickly (110 V. 60 cycles only) to an effective heat 
level for working these products. Well made through- 
out for factory use. Has 5'2” feet of cord, high grade, 
hard rubber switch, and combination prong plug; but 
this can be varied to your need. Write for prices. 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 
141S Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. 
Pacific Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles 




















RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 


DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, NY 


AKRON BOSTON LOS ANGELES Ife) <0) S10) 
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EUROPE 


FRANCE 


Specified Rubbers 


The time-honored commercial custom of grading rubbers sole- 
ly on their appearance and cleanliness has often been sharply cri- 
ticized. Now something is finally being done about the matter 

The two Indo-China rubber planters’ associations, Syndicat des 
Planteurs de Caoutchoue d’ Indochine and the Union des Plan- 
teurs de Caoutchouc, have worked out a system of marking rub 
ber on the basis of its chief properties, and the first lots of these 
so-called specified rubbers (not to be confused with special 
rubbers having special characteristics) are shortly to appear on 
the French market. 

The bales of specified rubbers bear distinctive marks in three 
different colors to indicate their plasticity and at the same time 
their rate of cure. Plasticity is classified by the Mooney viscosity 
and rate of cure by modulus. ‘The least plastic rubbers, having 
Mooney viscosity of over 87 are marked with a cross (X). 
Moderately plastic rubbers, having Mooney between 87 and 73, 
are marked with a circle (0). Relatively plastic rubbers having 
Mooney viscosity under 73 are marked with a bar (-). 

Rate of cure is to be defined by modulus, that is the load in 
kg/em= for 000% elongation of a Schopper ring cut from a 








standard mix cured under standard conditions at 127° C. for 
40 minutes will be the criterion. Then under these conditions 
a modulus under 30 kg/cm? will indicate a slow curing rub- 
ber, shown by the color red. A modulus between 31 and 


50 kg/cem* will indicate moderate rate of cure, shown by the 
yellow. A modulus over 3) kg/em? will indicate a rapd curing 
rubber, shown by the color blue. 

By this system, therefore, a slow-curing, relatively plastic 
rubber, for instance, would be marked with a red bar; while a 
blue circle would indicate the rubber was moderately plastic and 
cured rapidly. 

Naturally these marks will in no way interfere with usual 
commercial grading. 

Various advantages to manufacturer and planter alike are 
foreseen from the adoption of this method of marking rubber 

‘it should help to overcome most of the disadvantages of the 
variability of rubber; help to keep down stocks, reduce milling 
time, provide bases for control on receiving and for eventual 
claims against dealers, it is suggested. 

Planters on their side would discover which rubbers their 
customers preierred and concentrate on producing these. Finally 
manufacturers, through the law of supply and demand, would 
be enabled to bring about a gradual change in commercial 
customs. 


Atomic Energy and Rubber 


The uses of radioisotopes in rubber research and technology 
and the various uses of rubber in the production of atomic energy 
and in the handling of radioactive substances are reviewed by 
Mme. J. Eisenmann Results of research in America and it 
Europe are discussed. Dealing with the indirect applications of 
radio elements, the author points to the fact that the absorption 
of a neutron by the nucleus of an atom may break a bond of the 
irradiated molecule, whereby a free radical is formed opening uj 
the possibility of initiation of a chain reaction and polymeriza 
tion. These effects, she adds, were quantitatively studied on 
styrene mixed with ethyl bromide, by M. Magat and L. Land 
ler, at the Physical Chemistry Laboratory of the Faculty of 
Sciences of Paris 

Mme. Eisenman: 


further calls attention to a new technique 
based on neutrons and called neutrography, which has been 
evolved by two German physicists, Kallmann and Peter. The 
new technique resembles that of radiography, with neutrons tak 
ing the place of X-rays. Penetration of matter by the neutrons, 
however, is very different; unlike N-rays, neutrons, for example, 
letrate iron plates several inches thick; while, on the other 





pel 





hand, hydrogen-containing compounds like water, wood, petroleum, 
human tissue (except the skeleton), which are very transparent 
to X-rays, are quite opaque to neutrons. Thus in the case of a 
screw embedded in paraffin the neutrons show the paraffin only ; 
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whereas the X-rays show only the screw; a silver coin is less 
opaque to neutrons than to x -rays; a cadmium plate is opaque 
to both neutrons and X-rays, but a similar lead plate only to 
\-rays. As rubber is a hydrogen-containing compound which 
indoubtedly absorbs neutrons, it is suggested that the new 
technique should prove valuable in cases where X-rays reveal 
othing, further that neutron diffraction, which, like X-ray 
liffractions, permits the study of molecular and crystalline struc- 
ture, also should yield new data on crystallized rubber. 

With regard to the uses of rubber in connection with atomic 
nergy production and nuclear research, mention is made of the 
‘iuorothene rubber specially developed during the war for fittings 
jor apparatus; then there are large rubber — and belts for the 
\'an de Graaff generators; protective rubber gloves, rubber floor- 
ings and wall panelings; and finally garments made of rubber- 
lead compounds to protect personnel against X-rays and gamma 
ravs. 


Deactivating Agent to Protect Rubber against Aging 


The effect of zinc mercaptobenzimidazolate as a deactivating 
agent for protecting rubber against aging was studied by A. 
Haehl, of the Societe Francolor, In the first part’ of this work he 
discusses the action of zinc mercaptobenzimidazol: ite alone and 
finds that its effect on vulcanization curves is insignificant pro- 
vided the dose does not exceed two parts per 100 parts of rub- 
ber. Aging tests with the Geer oven and the Bierer-Davis bomb 
show a market improvement in aging curves when this salt was 
used in a mix accelerated with MBT; the improvement was less 
marked with DPG; moreover, = salt has a pronounced anti- 
copper effect in presence of MBT. Zine mercaptobenzimidazolate 
also proved definitely superior ya other anti-agers for white 
compounds. 

The second part of the work was devoted to a study of the 
effect of a combination of the zinc mercaptobenzimidazolate with 
“true” antioxygens. Mixes containing the former and a “true” 
antioxygen (phenyl-beta-naphthylamine ; phenyl-alpha-naphthyla- 
nine; aldol-alpha-naphthylamine; and methylene-di-beta-naph- 
thol) were subjected to Geer oven and Bierer-Davis bomb tests 
and gave excellent resistances to aging in certain Cases, showing 
that protection against aging is more effective when the deac- 
tivator is added than without it. Such combinations also con- 
fer very good resistance to the harmful effects of copper and to 
repeated flexion. 


Dufraisse Receives Academician’s Sword 


On May 24, 1949, colleagues, friends, and pupils, among whom 
were a large number of persons prominent in the French rub- 
ber industry, gathered at the Sorbonne, Paris, for the presenta- 
tion of the Academician’s sword of state to Charles Dufraisse, 
professor at the College de France and member of the French 
Rubber Institute. Professor Dufraisse is well-known for his work 
on dissociable photo-oxides and the antioxygens; it was his work 
in connection with the latter which led him to study the prob- 
lems of the oxidation of rubber and from there to take a general 
interest in the rubber industry so that eventually French manu- 
facturers and French rubber planters both became indebted to 
him, the former for his valuable contribution on the subject of 
rubber oxidation, and the latter, for his appreciable aid in set- 
ting up colonial research institutes and in organizing their re- 
search work. Quite fittingly, his most important interests and 
achievements have been artistically symbolized in the decoration 
of the handsome hilt of the Academician’s sword presented to 
him. 


Company News 


S. A. des Pneumatiques Dunlop reports a definite increase in 
production in 1948. The company operates three factories in 
France; the largest of these is the factory at Montlucon (Allier) 
where all kinds of tires are produced as well as tennis balls, rub- 
ber boots, Dunlopillo, and other articles. In 1948 output at this 
factory attained the highest prewar level. At the ironworks at 
Le Bourget (Seine) wheels are made for all types of vehicles run- 
ning on rubber tires, from heavy trucks to eee Here 
steadily increasing production is now 33% over the prewar maxi- 
mum. Finally there is the special factory for lag ‘Cemetex, 
a latex-cement flooring material meeting with much success. 
French Dunlop now consumes about 18,000 tons of rubber annu- 
ally. 
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BLISTER 


TROUBLE? 


SOLKA FLOC IS THE REMEDY! 


Solka Floc in the compound can 
reduce blistering significantly. The 
addition of 10 to 20 parts of this 
finely divided wood cellulose to 
the rubber is the generally estab- 
lished practice in rubber flooring, 


soling and similar fields. 


Perhaps you can profit by this 
broad experience. For further in- 


formation write to: 


BROWN COMPANY 


FOREMOST PRODUCERS PURIFIED CELLULOSE 


PULP SALES OFFICES. 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. * 


465 CONGRESS STREET, PORTLAND 3, ME. * 110 S$, DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. * 58 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


i, 
BROWN CORPORATION, 906SUN LIFE BLDG., MONTREAL 2, P.Q. 


CAL. ° 


»CANADA 
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EVERY 
RUBBER 
PLANT 
NEEDS 
THEM 





Scorched rubber is a needless waste because it is 
preventable. Make the use of Cambridge Pyrom- 
eters routine procedure in your 
plant. There are models that are 
ideal for checking temperature 





during calendering, mixing, ex- 

truding and molding. Each is an 
2 instrument that takes the guess- 
/~ ROLL MODEL work out of temperature de- 
face temperature of 
still and moving rolls, s 5 

Send for Bulletin 194SA 
for within the mass 
and the MOLD MODEL CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 
cavities. Extension and 
Combination Models New York 17, N. Y. 
ROLL * NEEDLE * MOLD 


accurate, rugged, quick-acting 
s for checking the sur- termination. 
the NEEDLE MGDEL is 
Sols Peemng ANS NOI 3709 Grand Central Terminal, 
also available Cc G 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sales Agents 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER isan een 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER ; New York 
C. M. BALDWIN ee ree Oe: Chicago 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO. .. ee . . Boston 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif. ......Los Angeles 
DELACOUR-GORRIE LIMITED Toronto 
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Société des Pneumatiques et Caoutchouc Manutacture, Kleber 
Colombes, at its annual meeting the end of June revealed th 
despite difficulties caused by restricted electricity and shortag 
of textiles, output in April and May, 1949, exceeded that of tl 
corresponding months of 1948. Reconstruction of the factory 
Colombes which was three-quarters destroyed, for the second 
time, in| May 1944, has nearly been completed. The newest 
machines and latest equipment are being installed and soon wii! 
be operating. The factory at Decize is progressing rapidly, at 
the Trilport shops are manufacturing on a modest scale ne 
products for which the firm has high hopes. Total output of a 
the factories is now more than double prewar. Exports, howeve: 
are still to some extent limited by the needs of the metropolita 
market. 


GERMANY 


Problems of the Rubber Industry 


On June 30, a convention of the rubber industry, sponsore 
by the Adk (Working Combination of the Rubber Industry 
was held at Bad Homburg, when developments in the Germa: 
rubber industry in the past vear, the new situations created therc 
by, er appropriate measures for meeting them, were discussed 
yy leading personalities of the rubber industry in the presenc 
of official representatives of the State Economic Administration 

In his opening speech, \dik. Chairman Otto A. Friedrich, als: 
a director of the Phoenix-Harburg concern, pointed out that al 
though since November, 1948, stagnation in the country s econo 
my was apparent—output in general had increased owing to 
more freely available raw material, but purchasing power had 
shrunk. Lack of long-term credits was partly responsi! He for the 
condition, but over-taxation was the root cause, he showed. 

The rubber industry had begun to feel the effects of the 
veneral situation, especially those branches serving the building 
industry and transportation. In the latter connection the situatior 


Was aggravated by unnecessary importation of truck tires, which 


resulted in a reduction of sales by German manufacturers who 
taced the possibility of having _ cut operations and lay off work 
ers. As an example of what the German tire manufacturer had to 
face. Herr Friedrich related the recent case of large importations 
of truck tires over the French Zone. These tires were bought up 
at prices 10-150 below American export prices and z2re being 
handled by a single dealer, who, it is further added, has obtained 
a delay in paying the regular duties on the tires so that the dealer 
has in effect obtained a monopoly and is able to dump tires to 
the detriment of German tire manufacturers. The AdKk has pro- 
tested the situation in a memorandum handed to the Director ot 
keonomic Administration. 

Herr Friedrich then turned to a discussion of the new anti-cartel 
Jaws and the American concept of free competition in a free mar- 
ket. 

No topics were so thoroughly aired at the Homburg conyen- 
tion as the proposed new anti- cartel laws for Germany, embody- 
ing, as they do, American ideas on tree competition in a free mar 
ket. German industrialists mistrust these American products ol 
American conditions which, they hold, not only leave out of con- 
sideration specifically German problems, but actually open the way 
for a monopoly based on efficiency. At all events it was hoped that 
the new laws would have at jeast a “German tinge.” 

Meanwhile AdK has formulated a code of competition designed 
to provide safeguards against possible abuses of privileges under 
a free economy. This code establishes principles for pricing with 
the aim of assuring fair prices while at the same time preventing 
both overpricing and undercutting; in addition the code specifies 
what practices are to be condemned as constituting unfair com- 
petition. The code is to be submitted to the proper authorities for 
approval. 

The lively discussion of anti-cartel policy and the code was 
followed by a report by an officer of the Economic Administratiot 
on the rubber supply situation. It developed that the industry 
could count on 33,700 tons of rubber, including stocks held by 
dealers in Hamburg, and by manufacturers, and expected ship 
ments, furthermore, $5,000,000 had been made available for at 
additional 12,000 tons. Figuring on an average monthly con 
sumption of 5,500 tons, German manufacturers would appear to 
be assured of rubber supplies until about February 15, 1950. 

It was next revealed that rubber controls were to be 
further relaxed; manufacturing permits are to be abolished. but 
purchase and supply permits will for the present. still be re 
quired. 
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Phe functions of a proposed Rubber Institute were also dealt 
with by Herr Friedrich toward the close of the meeting. The 
organization is to be in the nature of an academic institute, set- 
ting its own tasks and undertaking fundamental research in the 
field of rubber, and will not serve individual firms in an advisory 
capacity, or will it test materials for them. The Institute, however, 
will train the rising generation and will maintain relations with 
ther academic institutions and publish results of its scientific 


labors. 


Silicone Manufacture 


\ note in the German technical press states that the “Alcid” 
Chemical Factory von Heyden, Radebeul-Dresden, will soon be- 
gin production of Silicones according to a process developed 
here in 1942 and based on research work started as early as 
1924. The new materials, which have high heat and cold re- 
sistance, will apparently be used chiefly for insulation coatings in 
the electrical industry, also for chemical and heat resistant paints, 
adhesives, and cements. 


Infrared Drying Rods 


A recent article’ on the use of the Philips intrared drying 
lamps in American industry mentions the infrared installations 
developed by Helmut Jonke, Maschinen-lFabrik, Remscheid-Vier- 
inghausen. These are said to operate on the same principles as 
those of the Philips concern, except that infrared rods are used 
instead of lamps. The rods are said to be particularly suitable for 
drying dipped rubber goods and rubber-proofed goods since the 
rods are completely impact resistant and unbreakable, whereby 
risk of fire or explosion resulting trom bursting apparatus in 
operations involving evaporation of volatile organic solvents is 
excluded. Another advantage claimed for the infrared rods is 
that in vulcanizing rubber-proofed fabrics they permit uniform 
drying of surfaces without local overheating. 


1 Kautschuk uw. Gummi, 2, 7, 213 (1949). 


Butadiene Manufacture Prohibited at Huls 


The directors of the Huls Chemical Works, which formerly 
made large amounts of Buna, are perturbed at the prospect of 
the prohibition of the manufacture of butadiene also. The meas- 
ure agreed upon by the Military Governments in Western Ger- 
many some time ago whereby the production of Buna in this 
sector was stopped is reportedly to be extended to cover the 
manufacture of butadiene. 

The case for the Huls people is that since the end of the war 
they have been developing various plastics, solvents, and plasti- 
cizers from butadiene, at cost to them of several million marks, 
and that they had been manufacturing these products under a 
permit granted in July, 1949, that is, after the Buna prohibition 
went into effect. Now they appeal to the authorities to exempt 
from the prohibition order a monthly output of 300 tons of buta- 
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HAVE 
SEALING 
PROBLEMS? 


If so you will be interested in the advantages offered 
by replacing old type packing joints with ROTARY 
UNIONS. Write for new catalog explaining the 
dependability and economy of the All Purpose 
ROTARY UNIONS. 

(1) Silver brazed construction. (2) Heavy monel 
bellows. (3) Non porous graphite seal ring. (4) 
Radial thrust ball bearing. (5) Heavy steel shaft. 
Available in pipe sizes from '4” through 3”. 


PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 


6140 Ccttage Grove Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 
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BAIRD RUBBER 


233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-1460 
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FRENCH OIL 
HOT PLATE 
PRESSES 


Side plate or column presses for compression or transfer 
or injection molding of rubber and allied synthetics. 


Write for bulletins on 
“Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 


PIQUA, OHIO 









The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 











F. GOODRICH 


FLEXOMETERS and CORD TESTERS 
FLEXOMETER 


For Hysteresis Testing of Rubber and Synthetics) 


CORD TENSION VIBRATOR 


(For Fatigue Resistance Testing of Cords 





<i 
—- 


Manufactured exclusively by 


FERRY MACHINE CO. 
KENT, OHIO 


Export Sales Handled by Binney & Smith Co., International 








STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 





ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 1%”, 12" and 2” square bars. 
4", 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 
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diene and to permit the works to retain these processing mil's 
formerly used in the manufacture of Buna so as to be able to 
make up to 1,200 tons monthly of a new synthetic thermoplastic 
material. 

This thermoplastic material, known as Emulsion 1073, js 
used as flooring and waterproof wall covering. The manufa 
ture of this material, the works management claims, does not 
come under the classification of “forbidden industries”: further- 
more its prohibition might deprive about 1,500 of the factory 
workers of a means of earning their living. 





NETHERLANDS 


Operating under license trom the Rubber Stichting, Delft, t! 
N. V. Stork-Chemie, Hengelo, soon starts production on 
commercial scale of a new hydrochloride rubber developed at 
the Stichting. As Rubber! tells the story, the beginnings of tl 
new material actually go back to the war years. The Germans 
moved to stop work at the Rubber Stichting, but the heads ot 
that organization, anxious to continue rubber research despit: 
the Germans, decided to camouflage their activities behind a 
“plastics smoke-screen,’ as the periodical puts it; so a Plastics 
Institute was hurriedly established on the pretext that plastics 
were so indispensable for industry in the Netherlands that ther 
simply had to be a research institute in that field, and, of course, 
the Rubber Stichting was just the organization for that purposs 
So the investigators continued their work, chiefly on rubber prob 
lems, including the chemical conversion of rubber. 

After years of research, a method was finally developed by 
which valuable conversion products were obtained from hydro 
chloric acid and latex; coagulation of the latex by the acid was 
prevented by reversing the charge of the latex particle. The 
Stichting’s hydrochloride rubber is not only available in film 
form, like Pliofilm, but also in the form of a powder, which, it 
is said, is obtained by a very simple process. So that within the 
limits imposed by its chemical constitution, the new mi tterial has 
a wide range of applications similar to those of synthetic thermo 
plastics. 

\s far as the Netherlands is concerned, the Stichting’s product 
has the great advantage that practically no expenditure of foreigi 
currency is involved in its production since it is made from 
Indonesian latex and hydrochloric acid which is abundantly manu 
factured in the Netherlands. It was the fact that the Stork con 
cern manufactures this chemical and was seeking a new outlet for 
its output that made the company all the readier to cooperate with 
the Rubber Stichting in solving the problems of manufacturing 
the plastic on an industrial scale. 

The new development is being watched with keen interest by 
the plantation rubber industry not only as it offers a further 
promising outlet for natural rubber, but because it is felt to 
represent a first positive attempt by that industry to attack 
the threat of synthetic rubber by striking out along new paths 
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SWEDEN 


An official report states that output of tires in Sweden in the 
first half of 1949 reached about 185,000 units, including 110,000 
passenger-car tires and 75,000 truck and bus tires. For the entire 
year 1948 production totaled 319,000 units including 163,000 
passenger-car tires and 156,000 heavy-duty tires. It is expected 
that output for all of 1949 will approximate 350,000 units; passen 
ger-car tires will account for 180,000 units, and heavy-duty tires, 
for 160,000 to 170,000 units. : 

Detailed statistics of Sweden’s foreign trade in rubber in the 
first half of 1949 show imports of raw rubber more than doubled 
as against imports in the same period of 1948, 11,732 metric tons 
against 5,432 metric tons. Practically all other imports, except 
tires and accessories for motor vehicles, decreased. Tires for 
motor vehicles were 2,245 tons, against 1,700 tons; belting, hose, 
and packing totaled 932 tons, against 1,347 tons; other rubber 
goods including surgical rubber goods, came to 64 tons, against 
76 tons. 

Sweden’s chief rubber exports continue to be rubber and rubber- 
soled footwear. Exports of the former came to 57 tons in the first 
half of 1949, against 28 tons in 1948; exports of rubber-soled 
footwear came to 10, against 13 tons. 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Kaolin Clays and Their Industrial Uses.” J. M. Huber 
Corp., New York, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 144 pages. 

The J. M. Huber Corp. has made an important contribution 
to the literature of kaolin clays and to the literature of rubber 
technology in this new company publication. Illustrated with 
more than 75 photographs and charts, and containing 49 tables, 
the book is a comprehensive review of the technology of pro- 
ducing, refining, testing, and using kaolin clays and is intended 
as a standard reference and authoritative text on the subject. 

The book is divided into six parts, the first three of which on 
kaolin itself, its use in rubber, and its use in paper comprise 130 
pages. The remaining three parts discuss clays in insecticides, 
“" sives, and ceramics. 

Part I on kaolin describes in considerable detail the production 
processes (dry and wet), laboratory evaluation, and quality 
control of Huber clays. Of special interest in this section are 
the descriptions of the dry or air-floated and the wet or water 
fractionating clay processes. 

Part II contains material of greatest interest to the rubber 
technologist, including physical characteristics of rubber grade 
clays and details of methods of testing for screen residue, water 
settling characteristics, oil absorption, and adsorptive properties 
of clays for DPG, potassium hydroxide and dyes. The evaluation 
of clays in natural rubber covers data on volume loadings from 
0 to 80 for tensile, elongation, T-50, and modulus, and also data 
on tear, abrasion, heat generation, rebound, compression set, 
aging, water absorption, and effect of antioxidants on color and 
effect of different accelerators on stress-strain properties. Other 
chapters give the results of similar evaluations for GR-S, neo- 
prene, Butyl, and nitrile type synthetic rubbers. In these latter 
chapters four clays are compared with other pigments such as 
calcium carbonates, calcium silicates, zinc oxide, and channel 
and furnace carbon blacks. 

Part III contains much material on the use of clays for paper 
coating for those interested in this field. 


“The House of Goodyear.” 1949 Edition. Hugh Allen. The 
Corday & Gross Co., Cleveland, O. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 716 
pages. Price $3. 

The 1949 edition of this interesting story of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. and the rubber industry in America differs from 
the 1943 edition in many important respects. The new edition is 
almost 300 pages longer, and the story is now yo in three parts. 
Book I is entitled ‘ ‘Building a World-Wide Company.” Book 
II relates the story of “Goodyear in World War II,” and there 
now has been added, of necessity, Book III which describes 
“Postwar Developments.” 

ig of the material in Book I is similar to the — part of 

e 1943 edition, and part of Book II was also included in the 
he edition, but the presentation is now on the basis of 
tracing in separate chapters the development of products, in- 
dustrial relations, sales, export, etc., from the beginning of the 
company up to the period of World War II. 

The full story of Goodyear in World War II is told in Book 
II, including the development of synthetic rubber, bigger and 
stronger airplane tires, barrage balloons and other similar-type 
equipment, and Neolite soles and heels. The work with more 
specifically war-type products, such as bullet-sealing fuel tanks, 
gas masks, tank tracks, wheels and brakes for aircraft as well 
as airplanes and blimps in large numbers, and the production of 
shells, guns and ammunition for Army Ordnance, is detailed with 
many sidelights on the problems invo Ived in some of this hitherto 
unfamiliar type of production. 

Under “Postwar Developments” in Book III are discussed 
Goodyear experiences and plans in synthetic rubber, tires, housing, 
aircraft, chemicals and plastics, and foamed latex rubber. Included 
also is a discussion of the recovery and expansion of Goodyear’s 
foreign operations. 

The volume is concluded with a chapter entitled “Summary 
of 50 years” in which statistics of the growth of the Goodyear 
company are listed and the final theme of the “Importance of 
Manpower” is developed. 

“Goodyear’s fortunes in the next 50 years rest on the shoulders 
of the young men coming in today, tomorrow and next year. 
They should know what happened during the first 50 years and 
why. Which is the principal reason this book was written,’ 
Mr. Allen concludes. 
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Select Rubber Colors 


Rubber Dispersed —for dry rubber and 
synthetic rubber stocks 


@ CLEAN—NO DUSTING, NO FLY-LOSS 
@ EASY TO DISPERSE 
@ CAN BE ACCURATELY WEIGHED 


Water-dispersible— for latex 


® NO GRINDING EQUIPMENT NECESSARY 
@ NO CONTAMINATION OF GRINDING EQUIPMENT 
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Specification 
HEVEA LATEX 


SOCTEX we: CA 
SFoofin Conl wfuged 


SOLD ON SPECIFICATIONS 


TRY IT! 


7 3 TPR TMI TR C2 oq 
LAT VE XX DUS MRUTBY TORS, INC, 
1075 HULL STREET BALTIMORE 30, MD. 


























TESTED | S$ TRUSTED 


SCOTT PLASTOMETER 


“World- 


plastics, 


One of the many *Scott Testers for 
Standard” 


paper, wire, plywood, 


testing of rubber, textiles, 


up to 1 ton tensile. 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 


*Trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 
90 Blackstone St., 





Providence, R. I. 














THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER C0. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 











Wamms MINERAL BLACK 


A low cost filler 
for Molded Rubber Products 
@ IMPARTS SUPERIOR PHYSICAL QUALITIES 
e ACTS AS AN EXCELLENT REINFORCING FILLER 


e@ HAS GOOD TINTORIAL STRENGTH 
@ GIVES ADDED PIGMENTATION 


Will not float. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION, SAMPLE AND PRICE 
TAMMS INDUSTRIES, INC. ,..f2% co. 


228 NO. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





. Is not a greasy black 














BRONZE BEARINGS 


FOR RUBBER AND 
PLASTICS MACHINERY 


Plain or babbitt-lined. 

Finished-machined to 

specifications. 

Oversized in any dimension. 

Blanks, semi-machined all over 

— 1/16” or Ve" extra metal on 

all surfaces. 

@  Full-rounds, halves or seqments 
-- to your blue prints. 

@ Write for prices. 


MAGNOLIA METAL COMPANY (: 
16 West Jersey St., Elizabeth 4, N.J. 


your 
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“The Theory of Solutions of High Polymers.” A. R. Mille 
Oxtord University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y, 
Cloth, 5)2 by 8'2 inches, 124 pages. Price, $3.25 

This monograph is an exposition of the mathematic il! 


advaiices 
In the treatment ot 


f solutions of high polymers which have been 


made p aiepegy the last decade. The first chapter de scribes the 
model of a liquid which is used and reviews the nature of a 
partition lunction and its use in the theory of solutions. ‘he 


application ot the model to solutions of 
difficulties which arise in the 
thermodynamical functions are 


high polymers aad the 
evaluation of their statistical and 


examined in the second chapter, 


The next two chapters develop the theory and examine its 
application to available experimental data. Chapter V examines 
the effect of the energy of mixing; while the concluding chapter 
discusses various reasons for existing discrepancies between 


theory and experiment 
The approach to the 
while of little 
methods and 

workers in the 


and suggests lines for 
subject is mathematical 
interest to those unacquainted 
thermodynamics, will be of 


field. 


further research, 
throughout and, 
with statistical 
value to advanced 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Domestic Price List—SR-4 Strain Gages, sy gromenon 
and Accessories.” Effective August 15, 1949. Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 12 pages. In addition to prices 
this catalog illustrates the 11 types of SR-4 
classified listing of 102 standard 
factors, and dimensions are 
information on gage 


gages and gives a 
Electrical properties, 
also presented together with 


gages. 


gage 


selection. 


Me oe Neoprene Notebook.” No. 43, 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 12 pages. 
of the “Notebook” includes stories on the use of 
corrosion resistant products ; 
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is issue 





neoprene in 
crepe soles for roofers’ shoes: 


a new 
type of flat drive belt for power transmission; altitude balloons 
tube seals for heat transfer equipment; speaker and cable insula- 


tions in drive-in-theaters; air hose for pneumatic 
otallic sheathed cable for farm wiring 
and cable insulation for oil well drills : 

“The Neoprene gay oer gl Vol. 1, No. 1, July, 1949, 4 
pages. This issue is the first of a new quart erly publication 
neoprene applications ids ‘led for merchandisers and buyers. Eac! 
product described is illustrated, the name of the manufacturer or 
dis tributer given, and is keyed so that further details may be 
obtained from du Pont upon request. 

“Neoprene Type W.” D. B. Forman, R. R. 
L. R. Mayo. Report No. 49-3, September, 1949. 
formation appears on the compounding, vulcanization, 
and vulcanizate properties of Neoprene Type W, a g& 
rubber differing in properties from the 
neoprenes. Process 
of natural rubber; 


storage periods; 


hammers; non- 
and electrode housing 


Radeliff 
18 pages 
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eral-pur- 
other comme re ial 
more similar to those 
rate withstand lon 
done either with or wit! 
lower comp 
crystallize than other ne 
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@ characteristics are 
mn asticity and curing 
vulcanization can be 
out’ sulfur; and the vulcanizates have 
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“How to Buy and Sell Plastics.” 1949 Edition. Plastic 
Materials Manufacturers Association, Tower Bldg., Washington j 
D, a9. 10. 96 pages P repared as a guide to the retailer, this 


b wklet 


gives helpful information on buying and selling plastic 
products, including the use of informative labeling a reta 
advertising. Individual sections are devoted to the different tv t 
ot plastics, with information " perties, typical uses 





oducts \ glo 
ida of sc index complete tl 


caring et 
erms and trade names at 


and precautions in 
plastic t 
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“Rubber Developments.” Volume 2, No. 3. September, 1949. 
British Rubber Development Board, Market Bldgs., Mark Lan € 
London E.C.3, England. 32 pages. Among the articles in 5 
issue are: “Rubber in Road and Airport Construction in the 


Warren 


Research Associ 


United States,” 
ducers’ 


a Loc yore “The 
ation. (, 2) The Pt 


British Rubber Pro- 
hysics Divis sion,” R. 


Rivlin; “Hot and Cold Rubber,” R. P. Dinsmore; “New Method 
of Manufacturing Rubber Hydrochloride,” R. Houwink; “Elec- 
trically Conductive Rubber,” H. F. L. Jenkins; and “The Use of 


Sand and Gravel -man. An 


e first volume of the 


Rubber in the 
index to th 


Industry,” J. H. White 


publication is enclosed 
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“Farrel-Birmingham Rubber Mills, Plastics Mills, Re- 
finers, Washers, Crackers.” Bulletin 173. Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 38 pages. This illustrated bulletin 
offers comprehensive information on rubber and plastics mills, 
including sizes, capacities, power requirements, overall dimen- 
sions, general specifications, attachments and accessories, and 
parts lists of various mill units. 


“Catechol.” Technical Bulletin No. C-9-127, May, 1949. 
aoe Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 28 pages. This compre 
hensive bulletin offers both technical and commercial information 
on catechol, including pharmacology and toxicology of the com- 
pound, and available information on its uses and chemical re- 
actions. Important applications include use in rubber and plastics 
antioxidants, photography, dyes, pharmaceuticals, and perfumes. 


“Census of Manufactures, 1947.” United States Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. “Cotton Manufactures; 
Rayon and Related Manufactures.” Report MC22A. 24 pages. 
Price, 15¢. This report covers yarn throwing mills, thread mills, 
yarn mills for both cotton and silk systems, cotton broad woven 
iabrics, rayon and related broad woven fabrics, narrow fabric 
mills, and finishing textiles except wool. “Special-Industry 
Machinery.” Report MC35C. 18 pages. Price, 10¢. This report 
deals with food product machinery, textile machinery, woodwork- 
ing machinery, paper industries machinery, printing trades 
machinery, and other special industry machinery (including rub 
ber and plastics processing equipment) “General Industrial 
Machinery and Equipment.” Report MC35D. 20 pages. Price 
10¢. This report covers pumps and compressors, elevators and 
escalators, conveyors, blowers and fans, industrial trucks and 
tractors, power transmission equipment, industrial furnaces and 
ovens, mechanical stokers. and other general industrial ma 
chinery. 


“The Physical Properties of Synthetic Organic Chemicals.” 
1950 Edition. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 E. 42nd 
St, New York 17, N. Y. 16 pages. Designed as a guide for 
users of organic chemicals, this newly revised booklet gives 
tabular data on applications and physical properties of more than 
200 materials. 


“The Franklin Institute Laboratories for Research and 
Development.” Franklin Institute Laboratories for Researcl 
1 Development, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 42 pages. This extensively 
ustrated brochure describes the greatly expanded facilities 
the Institute’s laboratories. Brief descriptions are given oft 
vestigations and available equipment in the fields of solid state 
yhysics, high polymer research, metallography, radiation, frictio1 
i communications, and others 





st rumentati m, aeronautics, 


“Silvacon in Industrial Products and Processes.” Bulletin 10 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash. 4 pages. Detailed 
information in tabular form is given on the properties of the 
various types of Silvacon 

formation on applications of the 
ing use in rubber, vinyl, and plastic mol 


— 


fractionated fir bark products. Some 


materials also appears, 11¢ 





ge sane the ing rr Range of Surgical Rubber Ware.” 
J. G. Franklin & Sons, Ltd., Birk kbes ‘k Rubber Works, London, |] 
8, E ngland. 126 pages T] lis catalog describes and illustrates tl 
gical rubber goods and drug- 

company's executives, key 
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FLEXO JOINTS 


Offer the Flexibility of HOSE 
| the Strength of PIPE 


For conveying pressures through moving 
pipe lines or to machinery or equipment 
while in motion, use dependable Flexo 
Joints. Complete 360 movement in either 
direction for pressures from gravity up 


Write for . long wear—low maintenance cost. 


complete information 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


4651 PAGE BLVD. ST. LOUIS 13, MO. 


In Canada: S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 115 Dupont St., Toronto 5, Ont. 


Four styles—standord pipe sizes 4 to3 . 











THE SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


Importers-Dealers Crude Rubber 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 





BROADSTREET BANK BLDG. 
TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 
TRenton 2-8519 


* 
RUBBER 
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D Synthetic Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
Hemlock 2188 
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INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. S4NDUSKY 


OHIO 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Representatives 
Akron New York 


San Francisco 











HOWE MACHINERY CO... INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 
Designers and Builders of 
“V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrepping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 


GRANULATED CORK 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 








NORFOLK, VA. 








COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS FOR RUBSER 
Second Edition 


A must for every compounder, with nearly 2,000 separate 
items listed. $5.00 in U.S.A.; $6.00 elsewhere. Add 2% 
| sales tax for New York City. INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 
| 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST ts ILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. 


DAYTON PRODUCTS LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL 
WEST ALEXANDRIA, OHIO 
A s i Rubt ( sitions 





GIDLEY LABORATORIES 
“RESEARCH IN RUBBER” 


ICKER GIDLEY 





Fairhaven 





SNELL, INC. 


POSTE: R D. 
»gical, engineering 


vith completely equipy I 
you Every Form of Chemical Service. 
Ask for Booklet No. 15, “The Chemical Consultant 
and Your Business” 


and medical staff 
re prepared to render 





29 W. 15th St. New York 11, N. Y. 
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Ind. Eng. Chem., Nov., 1948, p. 2199. 
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1948, p. 2210. 
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Nov., 1948, p. 2220. 
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Cotton versus Rayon in Tires, E. 
Synthetic Textiles, Dec., 1948, p. 67. 

Theories of Adhesion as Applied to the Adhesive Proper- 
ties of High Polymers. C. J. Seiler, A. D. McLaren, ASTM 
Bulletin, Dec., 1948, p. 50. 

How Handling Costs Were Cut $80,000 Per Year at Gen- 
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Delaplane, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Dec., 1948, p. 303. 

The Processing and Reinforcement Characteristics of Low- 


Brooking, 
India Rubber J., Dec. 4, 
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Temperature GR-S with Various Carbon Blacks. I. Drogin, 
H. R. Bishop, P. Wiseman, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Dec., 1948, 
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Corson, Ind. Eng. Chem., Dec., 1948, p. 2301. 





Embossing-Polishing Press 


(Continued from page 227) 


selector switch is set at “automatic” and the cycle start button 
pressed. Manual operation is achieved by simple manipulation of 


the “up” and “down” switches. Turning the selector to the 
“jog” position allows maintenance of pressure as long as the 
“up” control button is contacted. The same action also applies 


to the down stroke. 

The press is self-contained and is furnished complete with radial 
piston-type pumping unit, hydraulic operat ing valves and piping, 
and temperature control equipment. Various sizes and capacities 
of the press are available to meet requirements. 
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Glonial 
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PORCELAIN// 





Porcelain Glove Forms 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. 


Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove 
and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 
tion given to requests for quotations based on your 
specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 


993 Grant St. Chicago Office: 
Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. 




















The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 


————— 
EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOW LEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


| QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
———— 
Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 








N. Hi. 


ae a 
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EAGLE- 
PICHER 


pigm ents 
C 


> Red Lead (95%:97% : 98%; 
> Sublimed Litharge 
> Litharge 


> Basic Carbonate of White 
Lead 


> Sublimed White Lead 


for the 


rubber 


> Basic White Lead Silicate 
> Sublimed Blue Lead 


> Zinc Pigments 


mdustry 


59 plants located in 27 states 
give Eagle-Picher’s activi- 


{ 
{ 
ties a national scope. THE 
Strategic location of plants 
and extensive production EAGLE-PICHER | 
facilities enable Eagle- COMPANY 4 
Picher to serve i y : 
icher tc serve industry EAGLE 
with increased efficiency... 
o ¢ ) o 
we manuta Pac pre- ‘¢ ‘ 
lanufacture a compre Kind > If? j 
hensive line of both lead ¢ d 
and zinc pigments for the 
bb — ce PICHER 4 
rubber, paint and other : 
process industries. Genenel Otices: 
Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
i 


On the Pacific Coast: 
ASSOCIATED LEAD & ZINC CO. 
2700 ~ 16th Avenue, S.W., 
Harbor Island, Seattle 4, 
Washington ti 





ENGINEERING and 
SHOP HELP 
NEEDED? 


Let Black Rock Engineers Assist In Plan- 
ning Your Future Requirements. Black 
Rock Engineers have designed and built 
an endless variety of specialized machines 
to meet customers exact specifications as 
well as the many standard models in use 
throughout the world by the rubber m- 
dustry. 


BLACK ROCK engineering and shop expe- 
rience and facilities are now available and 
ready to work for you. 


WRITE or PHONE your inquiries and they 
will receive our prompt attention. Confi- 
dential matters will be handled to your 
complete satisfaction. 


MFG. CO. 


Bridgeport 5, Conn 


BLACK ROCK 


175 Osborne Street 
N.Y. Office: 26) Brocdwoy 
Los Angetes, Ca 


Pacific Rep.: Lombard Smith 
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Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 


WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
7 30 8 15 22 29 
16.44 16.14 16.10 16.00 16.35 16.35 
1.29 15.88 15.86 15.90 16.17 16.22 
16.13 15.63 ) 15.98 16.05 











16.00 15.40 15.78 15.85 

15.90 15.25 15.70 

80 15.15 15.60 

tons 4.060 4,670 2,670 4,630 3,160 4,620 


RADING in rubber futures on the 

Commodity Exchange was listless last 
month. A combination of cheap Dutch rub- 
ber and sporadic trading served to keep 
prices irregular despite some government 
stockpile purchasing. The government en- 
tered the market in mid-October with 
small-scale buying for delivery mainly in 
early 1950. Dealers believe it the gov- 
ernn providing a floor for rubber 
prices by purchasing for the stockpile 
whenever the 16¢ level is reached. Manu- 
facturers, however, refused to follow the 
government lead and remained on the side 
lines, thus providing no further support for 
the market when the government had 
buying. Most of the trading done 
nature and concen- 











nent is 





was professional in 





trated switching from December to 
March 
The recent influx of Dutch rubber which 


flooded the market was reported due to the 
desire of Dutch planters to evade a higher 
export tax which will take 
effect e Netherlands East Indies 
about November 1. Toward the end of 
October there were some indications of a 
tightening in offerings from the Far East, 
but supplies were still ample in view of the 
lax demand 
December futures opened the month at 
the low of 15.82¢, then rose irregularly to 
he month at high of 16.54¢. March 

res showed corresponding movement, 
ing from a low of 15.45¢ on October 3, 
and rising to a high of 16.30¢ on October 
activity of the futures market 


ad valoren 





o} 








was reflected by the total volume of sales 
for ber of 16,260 tons, as compared 
with September’s record total of 42,600 
New York Outside Market 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 
Aug Ser O Oct Oct. Oct. 
27 30 & 15 22 29 
88 16.38 16.38 16.38 
88 16.38 16.25 16.25 





16.00 15.88 16.13 16.13 


16.13 
88 15.13 15.00 14.75 15.00 15.00 
50 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.25 13.88 
00 13.25 13.25 13.00 13.00 13.25 
tradi on the New York 





Market during October re- 
flected the dullness of the futures market. 
Factory buying was irregular and light in 
> except for moderate flurries of 
activity whenever the No. 1 R.S.S. spot 
price declined to the 16¢ level. Prices 
moved through very narrow ranges, with 
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quotations often remaining  un- 
changed for several days of trading. 

The spot price for No. 1 sheets hovered 
at 16.38¢ throughout most of the month, 
although starting the month at the low of 
16.13¢ and ending at the high of 16.50¢ on 
October 31. No. 3 sheets showed similar 
movement, fluctuating between 14.75¢ and 
15.25¢, with most closing quotations near- 
er the higher figure. No. 2 Brown moved 
between 14.00¢ and 14.25¢; while Flat Bark 
fell from a starting high of 13.50¢ on Octo- 
ber 3 to hover at 13.00¢ during the greater 
portion of the month, then rose again to 
13.50¢ on October 31. 


closing 


Latices 
POT and early November deliveries 
of Hevea latex were in an extremely 
tight position during October, according to 


\rthur Nolan, Latex Distributors, Inc., 
writing in Lockwood’s October Rubber 
Report. The tight supply situation was 


lurther aggravated by the lateness of ship 
arrivals from the Far East and by exag- 
gerated demand resulting from duplication 
of orders and inquiries. 
Consumption of Hevea latex 

sharply during August to a new high of 
3,439 long tons, dry weight, and prospects 
are that this consumption level will be 
maintained unless the coal and steel strikes 
interfere. A consumption level of 4,000 tons 
and over per month has been forecast by 
some Gbservers. Foam sponge production is 


increased 





most responsible for the increased con- 
sumption of /J/evea latex, and plans by 
foam manutacturers include further in- 


reases in use by as much as 50% in some 
cases. Imports otf Hevea latex during Au- 
gust amounted to only 2,726 long tons, 
again less than consumption, and month- 
end stocks declined to a new low of 6,852 
iong tons. 

\ugust production of GR-S latex in- 
creased to 1,842 long tons, dry weight, 
after a low July level. Consumption of 
GR-S latex is expected to rise as it re- 
places //evea latex in some applications, 
particularly in tire fabrics, since the latter 
will be diverted to foam application during 
the shortage. There were no 


: : 
changes in 


Hevea 
per pound 
.25¢ per pound, 


latex bulk prices during October, 
latex continuing at 23.5-25.5¢ 





and GR-S latex 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


\LES of reclaimed rubber during 
October showed a decline of approxi- 
mately 15° from the September level, 
vhich in turn was some 3% below the 
\ugust high. The main reason for this 


lecreased consumption appeared to be the 
lower crude rubber prices which offered 
stiff competition to reclaim. For the first 
time since February of this year, the con- 
sumption ratio of reclaim to new rubber in 
\ugust equalled the average for 1948. 
Final July and = preliminary August 
statistics on the domestic reclaimed rubber 
industry are now available. In July, pro- 


duction totaled 14,626 long tons; consump- 
tion, 15,966 long tons; exports, 681 jong 
tons; and month-end stocks, 29,126 long 
tons. Preliminary figures for August vive 
a production of 17,840 long tons; consump- 
tion, 19,202 long tons; exports 612 jong 
tons: month-end stocks, 27,435 long tons, 
No changes occurred in reclaimed rubber 
prices last month; current prices are: 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Sp. Gr. 


WOOGIE DE inc iceesss 1,18-1.20 8.75 
Pa “iaee'es errr ae ee 1.25 
Inner tube 
oN SAS AP ere re 1.20-1.22 5 
RE ee 1.20-1.2 5 
8S Ee 1.18-1.2( 
eT ere 1.16-1.18 
PURE ince se oe poner 1.50-1.52 8.75 





The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price basis of all 
derivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring character- 
istic properties of quality, workability, and 
gravity at special prices. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


oo of scrap rupber was ata 
steady pace during October, continu- 
ing the improvement seen toward the end 
of September. A strengthening market for 
black passenger tubes was noted, particu- 
larly in the East; whereas previously these 
tubes had been more or less ignored. De- 
mand for red tubes continued good both at 
\kron and in the East. Tires moved 
steadily, and its was reported that some 
preferences for truck tires instead of pas- 
senger tires were shown. 

No changes in scrap rubber prices took 
place last month. Following are dealers’ 
selling prices for scrap rubber, in carload 
lots, delivered to mills at points indicated: 


Mixed auto tires 


Peelings, No. 1 ...eeeee 
D. sth cake ness eee ° 
Black inner tubes .........0- 


Red passenger tubes 








COTTON AND FABRICS 


£3] New York Cotton EXCHANGE 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 
Aug. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 


Futures 27 1 8 15 22 29 





Dec 29.86 29.70 29.68 29.68 29.85 
Mar 29.65 2 29.62 29.84 
May 29.60 29.83 
July 29.44 
Oct 27 27.91 
De 27.3 27.84 





RADING was active on the New York 

Cotton Exchange during October, but 
prices moved in a relatively narrow range 
to show a small change over the montn. 
Most dealings were centered in nearby 
positions with a large volume of hedging 
by dealers and active purchasing by mill 
interests. Tire companies were also active 
in the nearby old crop deliveries. The 
agreement by Senate and House farm bill 
conierees on a measure to permit loans at 
90% of parity next year brought on a sharp 
rally on October 19, but this advance was 
dissipated in a wave of profit taking. 
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eee . ae utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


RE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 














‘N 


TIRE MOLDS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 
te 


Fair Prices 
Reliable Delivery 
Good Workmanship 
Ww 


Your Inquiries are Solicited 

















THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 
































ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM 
SEA WATER 


HeNaL 2 g1es7umM 
salts 
from the sea 


REGULAR AND SPECIAL GRADES OF 4 


MAGNESIUM \% 


CARBONATES =... 
OXIDES\ YX \| & 

FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY... \.veph 
Br Py 4 ——— 


WIRING 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors: 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. G. S. ROBINS & CO. 
260 West Brocdway, New York 126 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis 


CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. THE C. P. HALL CO. 





eoasitas SvesotibabuauaasS 


Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Co WILLIAM D. EGLESTON CO. 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. Cambridge, Massachusetts 

* 


Write for Brochure 














LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CRUDE & SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
NATURAL & SYNTHETIC LATEX 


Be 


Balata, Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 
All Grades of 
Brazilian & Far Eastern 
Chewing Gum Raw Materials 
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reported late in the month that 
take about 500,000 bales for 
1950 shipment, with a small 
part also for first-quarter needs. 
Formal announcement by ECA is ex- 
| fixations 


It was 
ECA would 
second-quarter 
going 


the 














rected early in November, with 
expected to be done on March, May, and 
ly deliveries. On October 13 the United 
States Department of Agriculture proposed 
rigid marketing quotas designed to cut 
1950 cotton production to at least 20% 
below this year’s crop. Quotas must be 
ipproved by at least two-thirds of the 
growers voting a secret referendum to 
¢ ld on December 15. Quotas were last 
s for t in 1942, when they were 


approved by 93.9% of the growers voting. 
The quota program sets a national cotton 
allotment of 21,000,000 acres for 
minimum permitted by law, and 
with 26,380,000 acres planted this 


nianting 
Pidillills 





1950, the 


ympares 


ear. 

The 15/16-inch middling spot price began 
at 30.29¢ « October 1, reached a low of 
30.22¢ on October 17, and closed the month 


at the high of 30.57¢. December futures 
started the month at the low of 29.55¢, 
and closed at the high of 29.90¢ on Octo- 
cee 

per si, 


Fabrics 
One 
years W 
market 
vide industrial 


of the strongest fall seasons in many 
as reported by the cotton fabrics 
during October. Deliveries in most 
fabrics was difficult to ob- 
tain before the end of the year; while 
ther constructions, particularly sheetings, 
became scarce in even the first-quarter de- 
Ducks, coating fabrics, and head- 
moved briskly at firm prices, with 
many being made into January. 
Sateens were in active demand by the coat- 
with supplies tight for the bal- 
year. 
and coal 
effect on 
October, 


liv eries. 
linings 
sales 


ing trade, 
ance of the 
The steel 
have little 
narket during 
e strikes will 


strikes appeared to 
the wide gray goods 
but continuation of 
have wide repercussions on 

lustrial fabrics should the automobile 
dustry be forced drastically curtail 
yroduction. Print cloths were active, and 
some discussions on secon gore con- 
tracts took place. Osnaburgs sold through 
Decem ber, with most demand from 
trade. 

price s on 


to 


coming 
1é bag 
Current 


lows: 


cotton fabrics 


Cotton Fabrics 
Drills 





eon sieras 


40-1n 2.11-yd. 


Raincoat Fabrics 
Print ] +h. Q nec} 64x¢ 


Sheeting, 48-inck 


Chafer Fabrics 





Other Fabrics" 


Head 











dy 1888 5550005, . lb, 


RAYON 


OTAL deliveries of rayon to domestic 

consumers by domestic producers 
amounted to approximately 100,200,000 
pounds, 13% above the August total. Sep- 
tember shipments of filament yarn at 76,- 
100,000 pounds were 10% above those in 
August and consisted of 48,800,000 pounds 
viscose and cupra yarn and 27,300,000 
pounds acetate yarn, 9% and 11%, respec- 
tively, greater than August shipments. Of 
the viscose and cupra yarn total, 23,400,- 
000 pounds were viscose high-tenacity yarn. 
Rayon stocks held by producers at the end 
£ September totaled 39,100,000 pounds, of 
which 23,400,000 pounds were viscose and 
cupra yarn, 7,900,000 pounds were acetate 


yarn, and 7,800,000 pounds were staple 


tow. 


No changes were 


made in 


and 


rayon tire 


yarn and fabric prices during October, and 
current prices follow: 


Rayon Fabrics 


Tire Yarns 


1100/480 
1100/490 
1150/490 
1650/720 
1650 /980 
1900/980 
2200/960 
2200/980 
4400/2934 


Tire Fabrics: 
1100/490/2 


1650/980/2 


22G0/ IB0Y 2 wee ess 50a 


66 
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Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings & Tube Shipments, Production, 
Inventory, August, July 1949; First Eight Months, 1949, 1948 














% of First 
Change from Eight 
Passenger Casing August Preceding July, Months, 
Shipments 1949 Month 1949 1949 
Original equipment ....... 2,932,758 2,802,898 19,073,629 
Replacement. . 3,807,181 3,957,863 25,448,074 
—-: - 39,797 34, hs 310,779 
TOTAL 6,779,736 — .23 44,832,482 
Production. ar 5,538,251 + 156 44,152,552 
Inventory end of mor Tale 7,925,593 —15.11 7'925,593 
Truck and Bus Casings 
Shipments 
Original equipment. 258,064 2,595,509 
Replacement. aier 655,331 4,400,818 
Export.. 74,810 _ 656,354 
TOTAL. 988,205 + 9.99 7,652,681 
PROMUCON 6 5c cc viccees 690,148 —~ 8.75 56,343 7,789,302 
Inventory end of month. 2,044,067 —14.14 2, 2,380,7 776 2,044,067 
Total Automotive Casings 
Shipments . 
Original equi aaa 3,190,822 3,098,151 21,669,138 
Replacement. 4,462,512 4,487,816 29,848,892 
ee eee 114,607 108,011 967,133 
DOTAS, «c's ssa. 7,767,941 + .96 7,693,978 52,485,163 
Production. . 6,228,399 — 56 6.263.676 51,941,854 
Inventory en d of f month 6 9,969,660 — 14.91 11,716,755 9,969,660 
Passenger and Truck and Bus Tubes 
Shipments el 
Original equipme 3,190,391 3,107,225 21,654,565 
Replacement 3,351,436 3,127,447 22,225,114 
Beport. .. 2.2. 61,526 j 64,930 630,456 
TOTAL 6,603,353 + s 82 6,299, 602 2 44,510,135 
ProGguction.. . «0 6ss5. see 5,169,382 — 1.16 5,230, 07: 44,908,360 
Inventory end of month... 9,858,385 — 13.25 11,364, 436 9,858,385 
Note: Cumulative data on this report include adjustments made x? ee months. 
SouRcE: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Dividends Declared 
CoMPANY Stock RATE PAYABLE 
trong Cor Pe er Com. $0.50 incr. Dec. 1 
SRO orey ree $4 Pid. 1.00 a. Dec. 15 
$3.75 Pfd 0.933% q. Dec. 15 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co..... Com. 1.25 extra Nov. 25 
Com 0.50 q. Nov. 25 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Ine... <....0ccc0e0 Com. 0.25 Nov. 29 
- Cum. Pfd yo} q. og 15 
Dayton Rubber Co......scccsseseerecsecs -50 q. ct. 25 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co........... ae = 1.1244 q. Oct. 31 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co...........+-- : 2 aa = eg | 
Ce Pes 6s. Saar re eee s .00 q. c 
eiaieaicacaebitias 2nd Pf 0.50 q. Oct. 1 
Com. 0.10 Nov. 1 
Cee UE UO” ee ee ee see Com 0.15 q. Nov. 15 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.............. Com. 1,00 q. Dec. 15 
Pfd. 1.25 q. Dec. 7 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd. Pfd. 0.50 q. Oct. 31 
Cees TEE Cie sc cccccscecccsecane Com 010 q. Sept. 30 
pete peste dpc. ene ae Gulecminee sae a OF a ia ? 
Johns-Manville Corp....s.ccccsccescecees f .8743 Gq. Nov. 
= . 344% Cum. Pfd. 0.8775 q. — ot 
L RE EEO TOD). cos seu easass =o 5% Som. 1.00 extra ct. 28 
eer Com. 0.50 a. Oct. 28 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co........... Com. 0.25 q. Oct. 31 
National Automotive Fibres, Inc.......... Com. 0.30 extra Dec. 1 
Com. 0.40 gq. —_ : 
do can ane ake bib ee bensens ee Com. 1.00 q. ov. 1 
S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co...........--- Com. 0.10 eztra Nov. 15 
eee Com. 0.37% 4. Nov. 18 


First 
Eight 
Months, 
1948 
13,982,258 
29,481,595 

435,182 
43,899,035 
45,893,045 

7,451,553 


3,676,769 
9,648, 619 


9,991,408 
1,900,989 


17 vty 027 


8,527,448 


STOCK OF 
RECORD 


Oct. 
Oct. 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





Our products are engineered to fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and “Amberex”’ 
grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 
appropriate compounds. 

Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 
leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 
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SSS 
Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARM Y 


Ducks — 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


CurranzBarry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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United States Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude 


and Manufactured Rubber 


July, 1949 


Quantity Value 





Exports of Domestic Merchandise 





RED, Lbs 
ase 220,609 $89,013 
Balat 600 1,890 
Ba ncndit re ers: GR-S 69,329 
But 
\ 
me ene 
Othe 
Reclaime ibber 1 
r nas 3,275,515 108,651 
ALS 6,569,053 $822,708 


75,122 $120,933 
109,535 45,277 
148,994 111,197 

3,628 12,557 

9,974 21,197 
42,519 59,241 
13,484 34,753 
31,347 27,297 


20,518 


9,336 28,981 





7,946 10: 511 


40,404 
35,878 

7,947 
12,850 


3,349,917 











80,416 
11,883 
4,952 164,204 
34,310 
92,587 
51,941 32,869 
67,873 79,952 
199,156 
40,212 
35,620 
84,264 
12,130 
365,409 
115,327 
493,022 117,067 
10,044 14,320 
4,461 13,708 
720 1,034 
286,89 109,401 


312, 500 





Imports for Consumption of Crude 
and Manufactured Rubber 
UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 








- ee . 98,381,437 $15,502,688 

ex 5,077 ,O87 1,146,784 

367 936 78,112 

tianak 102,108 37,403 

10,813 3,391 

6,425 3,213 

1eti rT 3,783,545 717,293 
Scrap rubber 1,028,712 20,778 
TOTALS 108,758,063 317,599,332 
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Accelerator- vemeenee) avian 

















July, 1949 E mersol Uae . $0 $0 * 
Quantit \ 13 ea aioe a ie : yi 
Mani ACTURED: Emery 600 . ee 
I 10 $575 Miattac HSO) 2 csc. 2% 145 
571 1,811 he aa eerie ee 155 
2 160 
40 54 Antioxidants 
8,900 10,621 oe serene 
2,083 1,173 . 
24,480 10,897 Blowing Agents 
13,200 1,870 tine © ; bal 
126444 2'855 Guicel ND cis. 2: ! : 
0,365 Carbon Blacks 
4 Aromex (HAF) ..../ 074 
‘g Arrow TX (MPC) 6 
150 371 ch GE (| @ Oger 69 
= ” Texas & (EPC) 165 107 
217 335 M (MPC) 165 7 
— Wyex (EPC) 69 
668 
41 47 ’ 
3.963  Colors—White 
2,410 Zinc oxide 
38 226 Azo ZZZ-11, -44, -55 11 ] 
3,419 2,734 "12 "12 
ae 421 Ti ' 
28,796 12 12 
—— _ 125 
TOLAtS: «2.45 $99,696 ie : 
GRAND TOTALS, 13 
ALL RUBBER IMporTS $17,608,358 1? 
Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 
UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. raed 
Crude rubber......... 1,565,47 $289,896 7 
SS aes 320 1,008 
nese bber.. 21,279 1,988 Colors—Other 
3 se = Du Pont Blue ...../b. 1.54 5 
POTALS..¢ <<. 1,5 587, 7,07 1 $292,890 RET sn aistees Shee 1.50 2 
ies ye i: eee ee l 1.35 ] 
cereale UM ccs. css As 1/8: 
Rubber soling and 
oO sheets lb 1,037 $3,2 
a geyieh oo ce fe oe $3,267 — Latex Compounding Ingredients 
ballowns....... hae 8,031 Aquarex WA Paste. ./). Be a 
Erasers rere oS 1,643 312 
Tires an i casings: truck, sie Mold Lubricants 
tha 90 Aquarex WA Paste. ./ 25 
2,230 
Plasticizers and Softeners 
> 2 
2,390 Emerson 110 ......./ 1325 1423 
— SS 1) 2—e = 
TOTALS... $18,602 120 spss ny 
GRAND TOTA 1) El 1 "11 
ALL Ru! pe k REEXPORTS $311,492 Reuse “ geaaeara pote 
ae NSGSC 430 coh scans b. 
Source: Bureau of Census, United States Depart .) ene ] 


Washington, D 


ment of Commerce, 





Compounding Ingredients— 
Price Changes and Additions 


Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic 


Litharge, Eagle ..../b. $0.1575 / $0.1585 
Red lead, Eagle ..../ 1675 


White lead, basic, 








Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon Black 


PPG .bn6ansceachonntl t 15 


Synthetic Rubbers and Latices 
Neoprene Type GN, 
£3. 8, ee eee 32 
_; i. eee I B 
Neoprene Latex 
Type 735 


Vulcanizing Agents 
Litharge, Eagle 








i! 



































15625 16625 Red leac 
White leac 
65 1825 Eagle 65 g2 
United States Rubber Statistics—July, 1949 
(All Figures in Long Tons, Dry Weight 
New Supply Distribution Mont 
——-— + ~~ CC End 
Pr duct tion Imports Total Consumption Exports Stock 
Natural rubber, total d 0 44,010 44,010 37,886 699 94,798 
SS ee : os 0 2,267 2,267 2,711 8 +22 
Rubber and latex, total......... 0 277 46,277 40,597 699 103,017 
etic rubber, total . bye 35,959 30,014 614 113,59: 
> Ss *9 od - . a 
GR-S......-65-0- py 27,088 23,809 152 93,22 
—— errs eo hinieneae 12,697 0 2,697 1,865 294 3,975 
Buty Sheree es pa as hese 620% *5,123 233 5,356 3,952 10 13,147 
2 ae 7818 0 818 388 158 3,25¢ 
marl rub ber ‘and. latex, and syt n- 
thetic rubber, total............ 34,270 7,966 82,236 70,611 1,313 216,612 
Reclaimed cabber, ea 14,626 0 14,626 15,966 681 29,12¢ 
GRAND TOTALS, ... 6.062050 48,896 47,966 96,862 86,577 1,994 245,738 


*Government plant production. 
tPrivate plant production. 


Source: Rubber Division, ODC, United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C 
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? CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 





tter replies forwarded without charge, 
Address All Replies to New York Office at Let cr Fé plies — var led ny 10ut large 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. Ulf no packages or samples. 


























SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 
LATEX CHEMIST—PRODUCTION MANAGER. TEN YEARS’ 
xperience development, quality control, technical service and production 
on nat ural and synthetic latex. Thorough knowledge of extruded latex 
<9 — a goods Age 34. Address Box No. 444, care COMPOUNDER — Experienced in Rubber Sole 
f Inpts RUBBER ORLD 
SUPERINTENDENT-CHEMIST. NOW EMPLOYED, FULLY EX- and Heel process needed for New England location 


pe rienced in all plant operations: compounding, mixing, calendering, 


and curing; heavy and light mechanicals; all kinds of mee we and by old, established rubber company. Address: 
extruded goods. Expert chemist. Can handle help. Address Box No. 


145, care of INDIA RU BBER ‘WORLD. Box No. 442, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 

RUBBER ( HEMIST, 20 ) YE ARS’ WIDE EXPERIENCE IN COM- 
sounding, raw materials, ‘and all factory operations, is looking for new 
onnection. 45 years old, Ph.D. Factory, laboratory, or technical sales. 
\ddress Box No. 446, care of Inpra Rusger Wor.p 














MANUFACTURER'S AGENT—COVERING WISCONSIN INDUS- Warehouse and Shipping Foreman experienced 
trial accounts, rubber products only, interested in making connection P 7 
reliable manufacturer extruded rubber products, commission basis, in Rubber Sole and Heel mdustry needed for New 
exclusive arrangement only. Address Box No. 447, care of INDIA E 
RUBBER WORLD. SOG reas England location by old, established rubber com- 
RUBBER ENGINEER—14 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN PRODUCT a 
and process development and quality control on tires, tubes, mechanicals, pany. Address: 
lose, and special items, Accustomed to accepting responsibility with good ‘ 
record of accomplishment. Desire connection with progressive organiza- | Box No. 443, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 
tion. \ge 42, married, employed Available January 1. Address Box 





No. 448, care of INDIA RvBBER WoRLp. 


L ATEX CHEM MIST: BS. SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. COM- i ™ _ . . ~~ T. 
pounding and evaluation of latex compositions. Sales and Customer Tr Ww ) RL BBE R ( HEM IS I 2 
Service work for latex and solvent cements, Seeking position in tech- 
nical sales. Age 32. Married, Address Box No. 455, care of INDIA 








mpa ifact S 

RUBBER WORLD. York 

MANAGER—MAIN ASSOCIATIONS WITH AUTOMOTIVE ME ctor Ph.D ’ t 
chanical goods plants. Extruded, molded, laminated, cut, punched; molds, eseat . staf 
dies, et Over 23 years’ acquaintance with all functions of the industry ence in s bbe 
Cost conscious. Age 45. Small- or medium-size plant preferred ( f rubbe 
dress Box No. 456, care of Inpra Rupper WorLpD as Sal 

CHEMIST—OVER 40 YE ARS’ ACTIVE E XPERIENC E “IN RE- oO itr pervis E 
search, Leong manufacturing, and purchasing of raw materials in eure ) 

onnection with coatings, mechanical goods, etc., seeks new position with tial. Sa ‘ oO 
real possi ibilities. Ac idress Box No. 457, care of Inp1A Ruspsper Wor.tp 
. 7 : ——- “4 Only fully detailed replies stating age, education, experience, et wil 

SITUATIONS OPEN considered All replies confident Address Box No. 451 

* . en - -_ Inp1a Ruspper Worvp 

WwW ANTED: “MAN WELL-EXPERIENCED MODERN MOLD DE - 
sign rubber products with od rubber background Location, Ohio. Good HELP W ANTED CHEMIST—RUBBER HEEI AND SOLE | 
future with progressive company. Address Box No. 449, care of INpbta perience. New England locatior Address Box No. 450, care of INpbiIA 
RvusBer Wor vp. Rupper WoriLp 





HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR COPY OF THE REVISED 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS FOR RUBBER? 
A MUST FOR EVERY COMPOUNDER TODAY. 


$5.00 POSTPAID IN U. S. A. $6.00 ELSEWHERE — ADD 2° SALES TAX IN N. Y. CITY 


India RUBBER WORLD 
386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 




















TOOL J COMPANY. 


Central Street South Easton, Mass. 





THE FIRST STEP—A QUALITY | MOULD 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 

















~ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





WANTED—COMPLETE LATEX FOAM RUBBER PLANT. OPER- 
ating presently, capable producing quantities of large-size items. 
Personnel retained where possible, strictest confidence. Address Box 


WANTED PROGRESSIVE RUBBER GOODS 
ing the entire United States, Canada, and foreign 
v inventions and patented items to manufacture 








| itright purchase Only interested in items that 
can be used and sold in the plumbing and automotive industries. Write 
RADIATOR SPECIALTY COMPANY, 1700 Dowd Road, Charlotte, 
ae ok 


BELGIAN 
RUBBER WORKS 


WANTS TO TAKE OVER LICENSES FOR 
PRODUCTION OF TECHNICAL OR CHEMI- 
CAL RUBBER ARTICLES IN EUROPE. 





Write: 


AGENCE ROSSEL 


No. 132888 Brussels, Belgium 











REPUTABLE FINANCIAL AND SALES ORGANIZATION, EX- 
cellent sales contacts, wishes to acquire an active interest in present- 
operating latex foam rubber plant. Replies held in strictest confi- 
dence. Address Box No. 460, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED 
RUBBER PRODUCTS PATENTS desired: large 


national mechanical Manufacturer; confidential. 
Complete details first letter. 


Address Box No. 341, care of InpIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 











WANTED — Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete Rubber Plants through purchase of (1) 
capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and equipment, 
whole or in part. Personnel retained where possible, 
strictest confidence. Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. 











“MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 








WANTED: COMPLETE RUBBER PLANTS, ALSO INDIVIDUAL 
items such as 2-roll mills, calenders, mixers and Banbury mixers. Address 
Box No. 453, care of INDIA RusBer Wor Lp. 





WANTED: 24” PRESS, OR LARGER, COMPLETE WITH PUMP, 
tank, and accessories. Address Box No. 454, care of InpIA RUBBER 
Wor _p. 








WANTED 
One — 250 HP or larger at 900 RPM 
Herringbone Reducer, 9 to 1 
reduction. Must be in good con- 
dition and reasonable. | 
Address— 
Box No. 458, care of India RUBBER WORLD 











U. S. Rubber Industry Employment, Wages, Hours 


Prod. Con- 


Prod. Prod. Workers Ave. Ave. Ave. sumers 
Workers Workers Payroll Weekly Weekly Hourly Price 
1000's Index Index Earnings Hours Earnings Index 


All Rubber Products 





MBE hoses es 121 100.0 100.0 27.84 39.9 $0.754 99.4 
Ie 194 160.3 263.9 eae pata ne 133.5 
1948 
LS 195 161.1 318.9 55.45 36.0 1.424 170.5 
TUBB, 6.6.0 195 161.6 330.2 57.14 39.7 1.439 171.7 
ae 191 157.7 329.7 58.37 39.7 1.472 173.7 
err 195 160.9 347.2 60.47 40.3 1.508 174.5 
SS re 197 162.8 344.9 59.31 39.4 1.504 174.5 
(ee 198 163.5 345.5 59.19 39.3 1.507 173.6 
NOV... 199 164.5 341.9 58.27 38.6 1.508 172.2 
ae 196 161.8 332.7 57.68 38.5 1.499 171.4 
1949 
Jan.. 191 157.8 320.6 56.89 37.9 1.501 170.9 
3 ee 187 154.5 309.8 56.33 37.5 1.502 169.0 
Mar. 183 151.0 298.4 55.61 37.1 1.499 169.5 
ee 179 147.8 291.4 55.35 36.8 1.504 169.7 
Tires and Tubes 
See 54.2 100.0 100.0 $33.36 35.0 $0.957 
NOES. 5 sense 90.1 166.1 265.7 ewe ime stata 
1948 
| Pe 91.4 168.5 305.7 61.15 1.636 
[i 91.9 169.4 322.0 63.96 1.651 
WEP :2 sc 90.9 167.6 329.8 66.30 1.684 
Aug ° 91.5 168.7 341.0 68.29 1.730 
CS ee 91.4 168.6 326.2 65.27 1.732 
Cee 90.0 165.9 318.2 64.82 1.734 
Nov 91.2 168.2 312.9 2.79 1.735 
BRAGS cig eles 89.6 165.3 299.6 61.10 1.721 
1949 
ee 88.4 163.0 294.5 60.78 1.721 
DED. .usses 86.5 159.5 288.8 61.21 1.723 
OS ee 85.8 158.2 287.8 61.56 1.719 
eee 85.7 158.1 285.2 60.92 1.721 
Boots and Shoes 
|) UES 14.8 100.0 100.0 $22.80 37.5 $0.607 
ee 23.8 160.5 268.8 
1948 
eee 4 ig 146.4 328.1 41.7 1.214 
UB. cc s.<% 21.8 146.9 329.7 41.7 1.215 
|) 20.7 139.4 321.7 42.3 1.231 
i aocesace 22.0 148.3 344.1 41.5 1.266 
LC Se 22.5 151.2 355.9 41.6 1.283 
BODES coos ose 22.9 154.0 369.0 42.2 1.278 
NOV. 6s 00 23.2 156.2 377.2 41.6 1.305 
ec 23.5 158.0 388.2 42.4 1.303 








251.6 42.26 33.5 1.260 
276.1 7.45 37.5 1.261 
BBBD ica ass. 51.9 100.0 100.0 $23.34 38.9 $0.605 
SEB ss:5 5 6010s 79.9 154.1 255.8 ais 
1948 
BERY.. 050% 81.7 157.5 337.7 50.34 40.0 1.260 
BUDS. ..200 81.7 157.5 343.7 51.15 40.2 1.272 
Ne 79.2 152.7 331.9 51.07 39.4 1,296 
Se 81.0 155.8 356.3 53.70 40.9 1.312 
aa 2.9 159.9 370.8 54.35 40.8 1.333 
RE 6 0055.05 84.7 163.4 383.0 55.08 40.8 1.350 
Oe conse 84.5 162.9 378.7 54.61 40.5 1.347 
BROS sche 82.6 159.2 370.0 54.49 40.5 1.346 
80.1 154.4 353.9 53.93 40.1 1.345 
79.8 153.9 348.3 53.21 39.7 1.339 
Wdol 148.7 330.1 52.13 39.3 1.327 
73.6 142. 306.2 50.88 38.2 1.333 














Philistine? 


SEE PAGE 140 
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RARE ITEMS AT BARGAIN PRICES 


National Erie Corp. 8'/.” Strainer, complete with power 
cut-off, ratchet pneumatic quick-opening strainer head, 
combination base with encased herringbone gear reducer 
and T.E.F.C., 125 HP exp. proof motor, starter and 


safety device — used less than 400 hours. 


Farrel-Birmingham horizontal hydraulic Bale Splitter 
(Pie Cutter) cuts bales into nme pie-shaped pieces — 
rebuilt completely, fitted with 20 HP motor, new Racine 


oil pump and new cutting blades — automatic return. 


20 x 4814” x 88” F-B Asbestos Sheeter, late model, 
little used, complete in all detail — a rebuilt Ist grade 
unit. Weight 76,000 Ibs. 


STEWART BOLLING & CO., INC. 


3190 E. 65th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio 











"CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 


Continued 








_ MACHINERY & ‘SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 1—WATSON STILLMAN LOW AND HIGH HYDRO- 


(300032) pressure with pumps, motors, and acces 


Pneumatic Accumulator 
sories. 1—48 x 48” 3 
presses, various sizes. 1 
door. 6 Royle and other 


opening 
bs x 2 
Tubers 


Hydraulic Press with 4-16” rams; other 


4’ Vulcanizer, 100# pressure, quick-opening 


Te” to 8”. Also mills, calenders, etc. Send 


us your inquiries. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 


PARK ROW, NE W 7 


FOR §S AL BE: AL ‘, 
form tablet Machine 3”. 





Mills, also new Lab. 6” 
6”. Ball 


lers. Extruders 2” to 


200-gal. & 100-gal. do 


50 to 1500 tons. Hyd 
Machines 1 to 16 oz. 
Tablet Machines, 1%” 
etc. SEND FOR SPEC 
MACHINERY. STE 
STREET, NEW YOR 








FOR 1—5 


ago. Have outgrown 


GINEERING, 42 Drot 





ORK 7, 


p RIC ES 
Farrel 18” x 45”, 16” x 48”, 15” x 36”, 2-roll Rubbe 
and other sizes up to 84”. Rut yber C ine 


> aa fa 


uble-arm, 
Large stock Hydraulic Presses from 12” x 12” to 42” x 48” platens, from 
raulic Pumps & Accumulators. Injection Molding 


Stokes 


” 
od. 


TAL BULLETIN. WE BUY YOUR SURPLI 


NEW YORK, Telephone Barclay 7-0600. 


REDU CED. COLTON #5% T PRE. 


> 


& Jewell Rotary Cutters. Baker Pe — 
jack. Mixers, also 9 and lab. 0.7-ga 





& Colton single-punch & rotary preform 


Banbury Mixers. Grinders & Crush 








s 


IN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 90 WEST 
K 6, NEW YORK. 


Es HF... 
boiler with low water cut-off, 1] 


] 
uS Size. 


15 


os 


50-LB., GAS FIRED KANE STEAM 
ss boiler feed. Purchased new 18 months 
No dealers. $300.00. NICHOLS EN- 


ive Street, Bridgeport 4, Conn. 


FOR SALE: ( One new H, Kk. 


} 


blender, stainless steel 


magnetic brake drive motor 


chased late 1947. 


We reserve right to reje 


) Western Blectric Co 
asing Dept 
FOR SALE: 50-TC 


moldit h 


ing press. 








FOR INTERCH ANC 


mixer bodies, spray or 











Po rter #8—72” ‘dia eor 

with foundati supports eat 

Nevet sonal fro ial ee 

be sold to highest bidder f a | 
ct any and all bids. For bids 
inc... 2 Central Ave., Kearny, N. J 





YN ELMES SELF-CONTAINED HYDRAULIC 


XN 








FE 
jacketed, 


vith you for worn bodies and 


SEI RV ICI E, 914 Miami 


November, 1949 


Street, 


‘COMPLETEL 


and-operated hydraulic press. Both like new. Near 


30-tor 
York. Address [x 


$52, care of _Inpra MUSSER Woatp. 





REBUILT ; #9 B ANBURY 
also 3A spray type, ready to exchange 
save time. INTERST: ATE: WELDING 
Akron 11, Ohio. 





| 


Economical N E W Efficient 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
.. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 








An International Standard of 
Measurement for 


Hardness e Elasticity 


Plasticity of Rubber, etc. 


Is the DUROMETER and ELASTOM.- 
ETER (35TH YEAR) 


These are all factors vital in the selection 
of raw material and the control of your 
processes to attain the required modern 
Standards of Quality in the Finished Prod- 
uct. Universally adopted. 

It is economic extravagance to be with- 
out these instruments. Used free handed 
in any position or on Bench Stands, con- 
venient, instant registrations, fool proof. 

Ask for a Decriptive Bulletins 
, RS, and R6. 


THE ‘SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
90-35 Van poo sone Expressway, JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 


Agents in all foreign countries. 
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84” Mill—practically new 

60” Mill, Complete 

60” & 66” Calenders 

+9 Banbury—recently 
reconditioned 

Vulcanizers—All Sizes 

24x24 Hydraulic Press, 18” ram 

24x30 Hydraulic Press, 20’ ram 


RUBBER MACHINERY 
buys of the month...... 


We also have available any and all equipment necessary 


30, 36, 42 & 48” Calenders 

#1, 2 & 3 Tubers 

812" National-Erie Strainer 
(practically new) 

10x20” Mill—self-contained 

14” 4-roll Calender 

16x36" Farrel Mill 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 








for the processing of rubber. 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


P. O. Box 88 Phone WAlbridge 0131 Akron, Ohio 











BUYING SELLING 


USED MACHINERY ror tHe RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


431 S. DEARBORN STREET 
ERIC BONWITT CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








WANTED 


Chemicals — Colors — Pigments 
Resins — Solvents — Glues — Plasticizers 


Other Raw Materials 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


80 Beaver Street, New York 5 Hanover 2-6970 








} REPRINTS OF 


GERMAN PATENTS 


RELATING TO 


VINYL POLYMERS 


BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH 


$1 PER COPY 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


PRICE POSTPAID 








MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Cont'd) 


Calenders 


Fa x 2. 39 ll, excellent cond 

Farrel x 18 f roll, herringbone g ( 
Mixers 

Day bread mixers, tilting type, motor dr 

Hobart batter mixer, gear-motor driven 

Farrel spike mixer, 200 gal., tilting 

Ross paddle mixer, vert., 75 gallon 
Presses 


Watson-St. Hyd. Lab., 60 ton, and hand pump 


ton, new °41 


Dunn ‘ Birds. Hy d.., 60 

Ss yuthw: irk Hyd., 3 ton, rebuilt 
Extractors 

Tolhurst & Troy, new, used only 3 months 

yn mher w aikin 1 and drying, industrial, 


5 with spray noz- 
zles in top lid for washing and drying in 
the same operation, 7% h.p., 220/440 
Hydraulic Pumps 
veewy, 2500 Ib., 270 gal., new *44 
. P. M., 2200 Ib., 20 gal., with tank 
Miscellaneous 
gear red., 26'2 to 1 
5° to 2 
weighing scale 
EVERE any. SUPPLY COMPANY 
803-5 Housatonic Ave. 
“sae mrt 4+, Conn. 


lia., 29” & 20” deep, 





Basoygar ai 5 Watson Stillman 50 





-ton, 8” ram, 15 x 15 platens. 5 - ia 
75-ton, 10” ram, 20 x 20 platens. 4 Bak Eeiine Ss nth ge 12” chrome 
am, 24” stre oke, opening steam ti 20 x 2¢ )-ton @ 300! 

i > he s wth ark a ram, 2-opening 24 x 24 sees am plates, 24” 


T single punch, 12 


per minute, complete 


6 Stokes Model 
tablets 


PARLE TING PRESSES, 
”max., depth of fill 1%”, 50 to 70 





Reeves variable speec d drive. 

PUMPS, HYDRAULIC Baldwin Southwark triplex 1x4, + g.p.m 
2500% =. (Ww aterbury Far am Triplex combination high & low 1’. x 3, 4 
g.p.m, @ 00#, 2% x 3, 18 g.p.m. @ 6002 w.p. Elmes OXY Horizontal 
duplex 40 g.p.m. @600% w.p. Robertson 4-piston 1 x 5, 15 ¢ 
eed Bs si New Vickers V104, V105, V157, & 2501 iable 
3 @ 2 p.s.i. Others: Sump, Vacuum, Cer tif. Rotat 

\C * U MU L ATORS: Baldwin Southwark w shied l-type 7 x 7 new chrome 
plated ram, cap. 14 ga @ 25002 p.s.i. Elmes Hydro-Pneumatic +4) gals. 

I 00 p.S.i. 

LOWEST PRICES—TIME PAYMENTS—TRADES 
REBUILT GUARANTEED 
KODY Engineering Co., Trenton, N. J. 

aa Sate 7 whee beemct ARM HEAVY “DUTY JACKETED MIX 
ers St ser: 16-punch pellet presses, heavy duty. 
I 


TERRY. FOU iPME Nv CORP 1524 W. “Th ymmpson St., Phila. 21, P 





9C SHERIDAN EMBOSSING PRESS 


Bed area 60 x 32” 
Complete with steam platen, roll feed 
Excellent condition 


PRICED TO SELL 
ARNOLD HUGHES COMPANY 


765 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
WOodward 1-1894 














entrar onnenn oer 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 


NEW ADDRESS: 183-189 ORATON ST. 








NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J., Akron, O., Chicago, Ill., 





GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE — a7 FROM STOCK 


Th 





VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS [(w=d¥l 
UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 





Los Angeles, Calif., Stoughton, Mass. 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


This index is maintained for the convemence of 
our readers. It is not a part of the advertisers’ 
contract and INptIA RuBBER WorLD assumes no 
responsibility to advertisers for its correctness. 


A D | 





























































A-C Supply Co., The ... 166 Day, J). Hy, Co... ae s.25, 1/2 Indoil Chemical Co. ...... _ 
Adamson United Co. ... 167 Dayton Chemical Products Interstate Welding Service _ 
\kron Equipment Co., The 241 Laboratories ....:..... 238 
\kron Rubber Machinery Deecy Products Co. ...... 
Rares. 1S ah Booties on ac. ‘eae Dewey and Almy Chemical J 
Albert. 1... et SOR: sos. se 245 CO, cnt sstes ns teseteece 166 
Aluminum Flake Co. ..... 236 Diamond Metal Products Pa Gina, The 
American Cyanamid Co., | Or — i me, sce 
Caleo Chemical Division 213 Dow, Corning Corp. ...... 209 Ss 
American Zine Sales Co.. os Drew, E. F., & Co., Inc.. 159 
Atlas Valve ‘Go. ..os4% 226 du Pont de Nemours, E. I., K 
& Co., Inc.: 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept. = Kohnstamm,  H., 
Rubber Chemicals Div., ae sales eas 
Inside Front Cover, 226, 235 Koppers Co., Ine. 
B 
Baird Rubber & Trading L 
OCHS Ne apenene arene i eae E : 
saldwin Locomotive Works, La Rose, W I 
Te ees. cece eh ens = Eagle-Picher Co., The ... 239 ciates, Inc... .eseeeeee 
Barr Rubber Products Co., Eme Industries, Inc. ... 163 Lambert, E. P., Co. 
MM ns.a ee sao elas ss eee 238 Erie Foundry Co SE ccereiai> eee Latex Distributors, 
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Just as completely as nature equipped the ant-eater to 
root for ants, we have equipped the Sid Richardson Car- 
bon Company to specialize in production of highest qual- 


ity TEXAS “’E’’ and TEXAS ““M” channel blacks. 


Our modern plant, trained personnel and privately owned 


natural resources back up our pledge to guarantee your 


. resent and future requirements. 
TEXAS P j , 


Sid Richa cdson 


C A R B ON 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 



























GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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need in uncured Rubber Materials — the coast to 


W icrever you are located, whatever you may 





coast organization of A. Schulman, Inc., is equipped 


and ready to give you efficient service. Just call 


your nearest Schulman office. 


HERE IS A PARTIAL LIST OF UNCURED RUBBER MATERIALS WE HANDLE 


e Uncured Black Cord Tire Friction, 
natural rubber; 


e Uncured Light-colored Cord Tire Fric- 
tion, natural rubber; 


e Uncured Black Cord Tire Friction — 
GR-S; 


e Uncured Square-woven Friction; 


e Processed Uncured Cord Tire Fric- 
tion; 


e Uncured Compounds, natural rubber; 
e Uncured Compounds, GR-S; 

e Uncured Compounds, Neoprene; 

e Uncured Compounds, Butyl; 


e Uncured Pure Gum Compounds, nat- 
ural rubber; 


e Uncured Coagulated Latex, natural 


rubber; 
e Uncured Coagulated Latex, GR-S. 


.schulman Inc. 
Kidber and Pladiice 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 790 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 
AKRON, OHIO @ NEW YORK CITY @ BOSTON, MASS. ¢@ JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. ¢@ HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 
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wide acceptance 


Let us tell you how Climco Processed 





On every foreign continent, just as in the 
U.S. A., Climco Liners are speeding pro- Liners have proved their worth all over 


duction by ending stock adhesions. For the globe. Better yet, give them a trial. 
Climco Processing insures perfect separa- 


tion of stock and liner—saving time and P LUSTRATED LINER BOOKLET 


reducing expensive stock losses. 


Climco Processed Liners also increase a 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 


tackiness of the stock. They also enlarge Write for your copy now. 


the life of your liners and preserve the 


latitude in compounding, eliminate lint and 


ravelings and facilitate horizontal storage. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘BLUELINER”’ 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


SERVING THE RUBBER INDUSTRY FOR 27 YEARS 
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